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CHAP.  T  ORD  North,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  suc- 
^'  ceeded  the  duke  of  Grafton  in  his  office  of  first 

lord  of  the  treasury ;  and  from  this  time  commenced 


ma 


Commence,  an  administration  which  forms  a  momentous  aera  in 

M  itoh't  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

«dmiiiistn.  The  Middlesex  election  came  before  both  houses 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  produced  brilliant  and 
forcible  eloquence,  but  necessarily  a  repetition  of 
arguments  which  had  been  already  employed.  In 
discussing  this  subject,  lord  Chatham  reviewed  the 
measures  of  government,  which  he  declared,  in  its 
principles  and  details,  to  be  weak,  unconstitutional, 
and  ruinous ;  and  unfolded  his  own  reascms  for 
opposing  a  ministry  which  owed  its  existence 
to  himself.  Finding  (he  said)  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  had  chalked  out  not  observed,  and  his 
opinion  totally  over-ruled,  he  had  withdrawn  from 
public  business,  and  at  length  entirely  resigned. — 
His  several  motions,  however,  were  negatived  by 
the  influence  of  ministry. 

The  reception  of  the  London  petifeion  under- 
went very  severe  animadversions.  The  king  not 
having  paid  to  that  production  the  favourable  at- 
tention which  its  aumors  had  tlie  presumption  to 
expect,  they  chose  to  deliver  another  paper  to  the 
king,  entitled,  the  hurnble  address,  remohstrance^  and 
petition  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery  pf 
the  city  t)f  London.  In  t^is  A?^/^  application 
to  their  sovereign,  these  citizens  undertook  to  de- 
clare what  was  the  law  of  the  land,  and  wherein  it 
had  been  violated ;  and  to  prophecy  that  its  vio- 
lation would  produce  more  ruinous  consequences, 
than  the  ship-money  of  Charles  L  and  the  dispensing 
po¥rer  of  James  II.    The  citizens  next  declared  the 
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parliiiment  a  non-entitt/j  •  an  illegal  meeting,  whose  chap. 
acts  were  not  binding,  and  therefore  could  require      ^' 
no  obedience.    They  drew  a  parallel  between  the  "TnoT" 
administrations  of  George  III.  and  James  II. ;  dif- 
fering indeed  in  means,  but  concurring  (they  af- 
firmed) in  principles  and  system.    The  constitution, 
BOW  endangered  by  the  wickedness  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  had   been   established  by  the  virtue  of 
their  ancestors,  and  by  the  virt;ue  of  present  patriots 
it  should  be  preserved.    The  concluding  paragraph 
of  this  essay  I  shall  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  tn^ 
terms  in  wnich  this  corporation  dictated  to  their 
monarch,  and  of  the  licentiousness  of  that  period  of 
history.     "  Since,  therefore,  the  misdeeds  of  your 
majesty's   ministers,    in   violating  the  freedom  of 
dieption,  and  depraving  the  noble  constitution  of 
j^liaments,  are  notorious,  as  weU  as  subversive  of 
the. fundamental  laws  and  liberties  of  this  realm  ; 
and  since  your  majesty,  both  in  honour  and  justice, 
i^  obliged  inviolably  to  preserve  them,  according  to 
the  oalii  made  to  God  and  your  subjects  at  your 
coroBaidon ;  we,  your  majesty's  remonstrants,  assure 
ourselves,  that '  your  majesty  will  restore  the  con- 
stitutianal  government  smd  quiet  of  your  people, 
byi&solving  this  parliamient,  and  removing  those 
evai  ministers  for  ever  fjxMn  your  councils."    The 
answer  was  a  striking  example  of  temperate,  but 
dignified  and  f<»cible  reproof;  it  was  couched  in 
thefidiowing  t^ms:  ^^  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  andreptpf 
recsBcsseF  the  feqtiests,  and  to  listen  to  the  complaints  ^«™*J^^y». 
of  jny  subjects ;  but  it  gives  me  great  concern  to 
fiad;' .'.that  any  df  them  should  have  been  so  far 
iwled,  as  to  oSeit  me  a^  address  and  remonstrance, 
ibt  cont^its  of  which  I  cannot  but  consider   as 
disrespectful  to  me,  injurious  to  my  parliament,  and 
inreconcilabie  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
I  have  madethe  law  of  the  land  the  rule  of  my  con- 
duct^ e^eming  it  my  chief  glory  to  reign  ftvet  a 
free  people^    Witb  this  view,  I  have  always  been 
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CHAP,  careful,  as  well  to  execute  faithfully  the  trust  re- 
■^^'  posed  in  me,  as  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
1770.  invading  any  of  those  powers  which  the  constitution 
has  placed  in  other  hands.  It  is  only  by  perse- 
vering in  such  a  conduct,  that  I  can  either  discnarge 
my  own  duty,  or  secure  to  my  subjects  the  free 
enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  my  family  were 
called  to  defend:  and  while  I  act  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, I  shall  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  I  am 
confident  I  shall  continue  to  receive,  the  steady  and 
affectionate  support  of  my  people." 
are  discussed  On  the  15th  of  March^  the  remonstrance  was 
memf "'  <liscussed  by  the  house.  The  city  members,  sup- 
ported by  the  rest  of  the  opposition,  defended  it : 
its  framers  gloried  in  the  production.  Others,  less 
violent,  eluded  the  merits  of  the  paper  in  question, 
and  reasoned  on  the  general  right  of  petitioning^ 
his  majesty,  and  the  propriety  of  addressing  him 
at  the  present  time.  The  supporters  of  ministers 
confined  themselves  to  this  specific  remonstrance, 
which  th^y  contended,  and  proved,  to  be  insulting, 
injurious,  and  dangerous ;  particularly  dwelling  on 
that  part  of  it  which  presumed  to  deny  the  legality 
of  the  present  parUament,  as  tending  to  deprive  the 
people  of  their  representatives,  and  to  annul  every 
act  which  had  passed  since  the  general  election. 
Both  houses  addressed  his  majesty,  thanking  him 
for  his  answer  to  the  remonstrance.  .  Several  mo- 
tions were  made  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  to 
dissolve  the  parliament,  but  these  were  negatived. 
Lord  Chatham  was  extremely  active  in  anti-mini- 
sterial propositions :  and  the  admirer  of  the  highest 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  times  must  regret, 
that  the  heat  of  party-contention  should  so  far  have 
transported  this  illustrious  senator,  as  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  countenance  and  support  the  very 
irreverent  remonstrance  of  the  city  or  London. 
BiUfordis-  ANi|ttempt  was  made  to  diminish  the  influence 
^^^    of  the  crown,  by  prc^osing  a  bill  to  disqualify. cer-^ 
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tain  officers  of  the  revenue  from  voting  for  mem-  chap. 
bers  of  parliament ;  and  a  motion  to  this  effect  was       '^- 
made  on  the  lUh  of  February.    The  supporters      1770. 
of  the  proposition  observed,  that  the  chiei  officers  ?"*'^"."* 
of  the  revenue  were   disqualified   from  sitting  in  at  eieti^nf, 
parliament,  and  that  there  were  the  same  reaisons 
for  incapacitating  inferior  officers  from  being  elect- 
ors.    Both  classes  of  servants  must  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  crown ;  and  the  departments  of  the 
revenue  were  become  so  numerous,  as  to  render 
that  influence  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  a 
free  representation.     Ministers  replied,  that  the  mo*- 
tion  presumed  in  its  objects  a  dependence  and  cor- 
ruption which  was  not  proved  ;  on  this  presumption, 
it  proposed  to  place  holders  of  those  employments 
in  a  worse  situation  than  their  fellow-countrymen ; 
and  thus  to  deprive  many  individuals  of  the  rights 
of  British  subjects:  the  motion  was  rejected.     On  w  negatived, 
the  28th,  a  proposition  was  made  for  inspec^g  the 
accounts   of  the  civil  list  during  the  year  1769« 
The  nation  (it  was  urged)  had  a  right  to  examine 
how  its  late  grants   had  been  employed:    if  the 
taoney  had  been  properly  used,  no  inconvenience 
could  accrue  to  ministers  from  the  inspection ;  if 
improperly  applied,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to 
make   the  discovery*     It  was   answered,  that  the 
civil  list  being  entirely  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
the  crown  had  a  right  to  expend  it  at  will ;  if  an 
application  had  been  made  for  ati  additional  grant, 
the  expenditure  of  the  first  ought  to  be  investigated 
to  ascertain  its  necessity;  but  that  not  being  the 
case,  there  were  no  reasons  to  require  or  to  justify 
an  examination  :  on  these  grounds,  the  motion  was* 
negatived. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  George  Grenville  pro-  ^;,^' 
posed  a  bill   for  regulating   contested  elections,  for  reguUt- 
These  were  formerly  tried  by  a  select  committee  j  by  ^J*!^*^** 
degrees  the  committees  were  so  enlarged,  as  to  be- 
come open  to  every  member :  so  great  a  number  of 
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judges,  not  bound  by  oath,  decided  very  oflen 
according  to  party  connexion,  or  some  other  par- 
tiality, instead  of  justice  ;  and  many  instances  oc-* 
curred  of  unfair  nominations.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  Mr.  Grenville  proposed  a  plan  analogous  to  a 
trial  by  jury.  Before  a  contest  could  be  tried,  the 
house  must  consist  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  mem- 
bers j  the  names  of  all  present  were  to  be  put  into 
boxes,  and  to  be  drawn  out  till  they  amounted  to 
forty-nine;  thp  two  litigants  were  alternately  to 
strike  off  one  of  these,  till  they  were  reduced  to 
thirteen  j  these,  with  two  nominees,  were  to  be  sworn 
a  select  committee,  empowered  to  examine  records, 
papersj  and  witnesses,  and  to  determine  finally. 
The  bill  was  passed  into  a  law,  since  well  known  by 
the  name  pf  the  GrenvLQe  actj  and  is  considered  ^ 
having  made  a  very  beneficial  change  in  the  fairnesi^ 
of  degisions. 

Amerjx: AN  affairs  began  in  March  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  parliament,  and  first  offered  to  the 
public  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  lord  North's 
ministerial  talents.  The  British  merchants  who 
traded  to  America,,  had  sustained  immense  losses  by 
the  rejection  of  their  goods  j  and  apprehiendiug; 
ruin  if  the  associations  should  continue,  presented 
petitions  to  parliament,  stating  th^ir  sufferings,  and 

{)raying  its  intervention.  On'  the  5th  of  March, 
ord  North  proposed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  part  of 
th^  act  ot  I7^7a  which  laid  a  duty  on  paper,  painted 
colours,  and  giass^  but  continuing  the  part  of  the 
8^me  law  which  exacted  a  dujty  from  tea.  The  nu- 
nister  assigned  as  a  reason  for  bringing  in  the  bifl. 
the  dangerous  combinations  which  the  imposts  bad 

Eroduced  in  America,  with  the  losses  and  dissatis*- 
iction  which  they  had  caused  among  the  merchants 
g,t  hi>me.  He  strongly  expressed  his  disapprobation 
of  the  act  in  question,  but  c^n^mied  it  £^s  an  unpro-p 
ductive  impost,  not  as  an  impolitic  claim :  the. 
astidcis  taxed  (he  said)  being  chiefly  British  manu« 

factures. 
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fectures^  ought  to  have  been  encouraged  instead  of  c  h  a  p. 
bemg  burdened  with  assessments.  The  duty  on  tiea  ^' 
was  continued)  for  maintaining  tl^  parliamentary  1770. 
right  of  taxation.  An  impost  of  three-pence  in  the 
pound  could  never  be  opposed  by  the  colonists, 
unless  they  were  determined  to  rebel  against  Bri- 
tain. Besides,  a  duty  on  that  article  payable  in 
England,  and  amounting  to  nearly  one  shilling  in 
the  pound,  was  taken  off  on  its  exportation  to 
America ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
saved  nine^ence  in  the  pound.  The  minister  here 
discoveredTthat  he  had  not  investigated  the  state  of 
affidrs,  and  thii;  sentiments  of  the  people ;  for  a 
cursory,  attention  to  the  declarations  and  acts  of  the 
Americans  must  have  demonstrated,  that  their  ob- 
jection i^as  not  to  the  amount,  but  to  the  claim ; 
and  experience  might  have  convmced  him,  that  no 
t^nporising  expedients,  no  half  measures,  would  be 
efiectual.  Different  as  the  professed  opinions,  of 
the  Rockingham  administration  and  of  lord  North 
were,  their  policy  i^rang  from  similar  indecision. 
.Wishing  to  please  both  parties,  they  left  the  chief 
jnatter  in  dispute  undetermined,  and  of  course  a 
subject  of  future  contention.  The  members  of  op- 
position did  not  &il  to  see  and  to  predict  the  inef- 
^bacy  of  the  minister's  plan ;  they  repeated  the  ar- 
guments on  the  injustice  arid  inexpediency  of  taxing 
America,  and  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the 
attempt :  the  minister's  propositions,  however,  were 
carried  by  a  great  majority.  This  act  may  be 
conetdered  as  an  omen  of  lord  North's  adinini- 
stration ;  at  least,  so  far  as  a  display  of  character 
justifies  predictions  respecting  future  conduct  and 
its  result.  Discerning  men  saw  meritorious  inten- 
,tions  and  ready  ingenuity,  without  the  accompa- 
niment of  that  enlarged  political  wisdom,  fiririness, 
and  decision  of  mind,  which  only  when  united  can 
constitute  a  beneficial  statesman. 

b4  Thb 
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c  li  A  P.      ^tit  veiy  day  on  which  the  resolutions  were  passed 
^^'       that  lord  North  intended  for  satisfying  the  colonies,  a 
1770.     quarrel  arose  at  Boston  between  some  of  the  inhabit- 
Tumuit  at    ailts  aud  a  party  of  soldiers.  While  the  troops  sent  to 
Boston.       Boston  in  I768,  remained  in  that  town,  the  people 
had  been  awed  into  quietness ;  but  in  the  end  of 
1769,  a  great  part  of  them  having  been  ordered  to 
other  quarters,  those   who  remained  were  treated 
with  the   most  provoking   insolence;    they   were 
lampooned  and  abused  in  the  newspapers ;  ridiculed 
and  reviled,  if  met  singly  or  in  small  bodies  in  the 
streets ;  and  disturbed  and  interrupted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.     In  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
March,  a  dispute  happened  between  two  or  three 
young  men  of  the  town,  and  as  many  soldiers,  near 
the  barracks* ;  virulent  language  produced  blows  j 
the  soldiers  proved  victorious,   and  pursued  their 
adversaries    through  the  streets.     The  bells  were 
rung  to   alarm  the   populace ;  a  mob   assembled 
round  the  custom-house,  and  threatened  the  sen- 
captain       tiuePs  life  that  waspostcd  there;  captain  Preston, 
th'esddicra    ^^^  officcr  ou  guard,  sent  a  party  to  protect  not  only 
interfere.     the  soldicr,  but  the  custom-house, '  and  soon  after 
proceeded   thither  himself.     The   mob,   becoming 
very  violent,  attacked  the  soldiers  with  stones  and 
clubs  ;  the  captain,  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  kept 
his  men  from  firing;   but  at  length,   their  lives 
being  in  danger,  they  were  obliged  to  use  their  arms 
in  their  own  defence  :  four  of  the  insurgents  were 
killed,  and  some  others  wounded :  the  tumult  be- 
came much  more  general,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops 
were  assembled.     The  governor''  having  called  to* 
gether  the  council,  they  advised  the  removal  of  the 
troops,  which  was  accordingly  ordered.     Captain 

*  See  Stedman,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

^  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been  lately  appointed  to  that  office.    The  Americans  had 
petitioned  for  the  removal  of  sir  Francis  Bernard ;  and  that  gentleman  having  re- 
turned to  England  to  defend  himself,  vindicated  his  corfduct  to  the  satisfaction  and 
i^pprobation  of  his  sovereign.     ^Disdaining,  however,  to  resume  his  authority  among 
'f«Dp]«  who  had  solicited  its  annihilation,  he  resigned  hi«  empbyment. 

9  Preston 
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Preston  surrendered  himself  fol*  trial,  and  the  sol-  chap. 
dSers  under  his  command  were  taken  into  custody.       ^^" 
Every  unfair  means  that  could  be  used  were  em-      1770. 
ployed  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  defendants, 
and  to  prejudge  the  cause.     In  the  newspapers,  and 
various  other  publications,  the  troops  were  repre- 
sented as  guilty  of  deUberate  murder ;  dead  bodies 
were  carried  in  procession  through  the  town,  and 
held  out  as  thp  victims  of  military  execution.     For- 
tunately for  the  cause  of  justice,  the  trials  were  put 
off  for  several  months,  so  that  the  ferment  subsided ; 
captain  Preston  was  honourably  acquitted ;  as  were  Are  tried 
all  the  soldiers,  except  two,  who  were  convicted  of  ^^^l 
manslaughter. 

The  account  of  this  tumult  arrived  in  England  Minuter, 
before  the  rising  of  parliament,  and  it' was  expected  dUatioor" 
that  ministry  would   have  immediately  proposed  weriooki 
taking  it  into  consideration.     They,  however,  pur* 
posely  waved    the  discussion,   entertaining   great 
hopes  of  the  conciliatory  effect  of  the  recent  repeal ; 
ond^  as  the  disturbances  had  taken  place  when  that 
was  not  known  in  America^  they  trusted  that  the 
account  of  the  new  resolutions  would  change  their 
sentiments,  and  produce  dispositions  to  order,  tran- 
quillity, and  harmony.     They  thought  it  therefore    ^ 
prudent  to  abstain  from  investigations  which  might 
again  inflame  the  colonists  ;    and  the  session  closed  seision  rises. 
toward  the  end  of  May. 

A  WAR  was  now  raeinff  on  the  continent,  in  which  J^^^^' 
Britain,  without    actually  interfering,   warmly  fa-  su  and 
voured  one  of  the  parties.     For  several  yeajrs  it  had  '^"'^*y- 
been  part  of  the  British  policy  to  renew  and  increase 
that  intercourse  with  Russia,  which,  from  political, 
but  still   more  from   commercial  motives,  former 
kings  had  cultivated,  but  which  had  been  diminished 
in.  the  last  war  by  the  alliance  of  the  czarina  with 
our  enemies.     Turkey  had  been  for  successive  ages 
on  amicable  terms  with  France,  and  to  French  ports 
flowed  the  greater  part  of  her  beneficial  commerce^  . 

The 
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CHAP.  The  British  government  and  nation  earnestly 

^^'  the  success  <»  Catharine,  our  friend  and  alfy,  against 
1770.  Turkey,  the  friend  and  ally  of  our  rival,  and  were 
^*fi^w^  strongly  interested  in  the  events  of  the  war.  These 
byEngbmd.  at  tlos  time  diversified  public  attention,  and  pre- 
vented it  from  brooding  solely  on  internal  contests 
and  colonial  disturbances.  The  war  which  had 
been  declared  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  was 
carried  on  with  great  fury  by  both  parties  ;  but  by 
no  means  with  equal  ability  and  sxilL  Catharine 
employed  the  winter  of  I768  and  I769  in  imrreasing 
her  armies,  and  making  pecuniary  provisions  for 
supporting  the  war :  she  also,  established  a  new 
council  for  military  and  political  afisdrs,  over  which 
she  presided  herself  The  Russian  troops,  hardy 
and  courageous,  had  the  advantage  of  great  aara 
recent  experience,  in  the  wars  with  Frederic,  and 
the  contest  with  the  Poles.  The  Turks  were  miich 
inferior  to  the  Russians  in  military  discipline,  and 
for  the  last  thirty  years  had  not  been  engaged  m 
any  war.  They  had  never,  like  the  powers  of  Christ' 
tian  Europe,  introduced  so  much  of  science  iato 
their  tactics,  as,  during  peace,  to  improve  them<^ 
selves  in  the  military  art ;  the  force  aiid  goodness 
of  their  armies  depended  solely  on  actual  exereuse, 
and  experience  in  the  field  became  torpid  by  loi^ 
cessation  of  effort  They  had  formed  their  empire 
by  the  sword,  and  had  awed  the  con^ered  for 
several  centuries  by  keeping  it  perpetuiuly  drawn. 
F^ar  only  of  the  courage  and  warlike  forqe  l^f 
they  saw  incessantly  displayed,  had  kept  the  Greek 
Christians  in  a  subjection,  which,  from  rel^ioii^' 
moral,  and  political  principles,  filled  them  with.in^ 
dignation  and  abhorrence.  They  had*  from  religiw' 
a  very  warm  attachment  to  Russia^  and  smce  Ae 
had  arrived  at  great  power,  considering^  her  as  the 
natm^al  patron  of  the  Greek  feith,  they  weM  evi- 
dentiy  d^osed  to  seek  her  protection,  whenever  an 
atten^t  ibr  tiieir  relief  could  be  made»    Seeing 

their 
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their  Oppressors,  once  so  terrible,  now  enervated  by  chap. 
long  inaction,  they  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  *^' 
emancipation.  Informed  of  the  state  of  Turkey,  1770. 
and  of  the  sentiments  of  her  Grecian  brethren,  the 
lofty  genius  of  Catharine  conceived,  and  her  bold 
spirit  executed,  a  project  which  astonished  all 
Europe.  This  was,  to  send  from  the  recesses  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  a  fleet,  which  should 
excite  and  support  insurrections  of  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians, intercept  the  intercourse  between  Constan- 
tinople and  its  granaries  in  Egypt  and  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  command  the  Archipelago  and 
Levant,  and  spread  alarm  through  the  vast  domi- 
nions of  the  sultan.  Her  mind,  capacious  and  com- 
prehensive as  well  as  inventive,  had  carried  its 
views  to  the  whole  of  her  interests.  She  earnestly 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  England,  and  thereby 
was  powerfully  assisted  in  her  naval  schemes,  by 
having  the  advantage  of  our  ports  both  in  this 
island  and  Gibraltar^  and  also  of  able  officers  and 
skilful  pilots.  By  land  she  made  such  a  disposition 
of  her  forces,  as  was  best  calculated  for  speedily 
rendering  the  enemy  *s  country  the  seat  of  war;  and 
t^ugh  distant,  profiting  from  the  co-operation  of 
her  fleet,  and  diverting  the  force  of  her  antagonist. 
The  ci^npaign  was  opened  as  early  as  the  climate 
would  permit  >  the:  Turkish  Tartars,  accustomed  to 
brave  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  winter,  made  an  in- 
€\Uision  into  the  Kussian  Ukrairre,  plundered  and 
desolated  the  coiwtry,  before  tlie  Russian  troops 
took  the  field ;  and,  tiiougb  ailerwards  obliged  to 
retire,  secured  their  booty.  In  April,  prince  Gal* 
litzin,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Russians,  posted 
l^mself  on  the  Niester,  to  appose  the  main  army  of  : 

ib^  Turks,  who  were  maj-chii]^  into  Moldavia,  while  i 

general  Roiimnzow  was  placed  an  the  Niepei^  .to 
watch,  the  Turkish  Tartars*  Before  the  arrived  of 
tb^  Turks^  Qallitzin  attempted  to  sei^e  Chockzim ; 
but,  being  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned,  it  held 

out  \ 
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CHAP,  out  till  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  army  rendered  if 
^^'       prudent  to  desist.     The  vizier,  aware  of  the  superior 
1770.      discipline  of  the  enemy,  wisely  avoided  a  general 
engagement,  and  harassed  the  Russians  by  marches 
and  skirmishes.     The  janizaries,  abundantly  brave, 
but  unused  to  fatigue,  longed  for  a  general  battle, 
in  which  they  assured  themselves  of  a  victory  that 
would  put  an  end  to  their  labours,  and  suffer  them 
to  return  to  the  luxuries  of  the  capital.    Esteeming 
the  cautious  policy  of  their  commander  cowardice, 
they  transmitted  intemperate  complaints  to  the  divan. 
The  court,  weak  as  wicked,  and  ignorant  as   de- 
spotic, without  inquiry  put  the  vizier  to  death,  and 
appointed  Ali  Pacha,  a  man  of  fierce  brutal  courage, 
his  successor.     This  nomination  proved  very  favour- 
able to  the  llussians.     Ali  Pacha  gave  Gallitzin 
battle,  and  was  defeated  with  very  great  loss  ;    he 
soon  after  fought  him   again,  when   the  Russians 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  and  reduced  the  fortress 
Her  armies  of  Chockzim  ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
MowTvUi      they  over-ran  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.     The  Rus* 
and  Wai-     siaus  this  summer  had  various  engagements  with  the 
lachia ;        Polish  Confederates,  but  none  decisive,  as  they  were 
obliged  by  the  Turkish  war  to  employ  so  many 
troops  elsewhere. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  I77O, 
that  the  Russian  fleet,  under  count  Orlofti  sailed  for 
the  Mediterranean  :  after  having  been  shattered  in 
the  North  seas,  the  armament  stopped  at  Portsmouth 
to  refit  5  and  departing,  arrived  at  Port  Mahon. 
After  undergoing  a  second  reparation,  they  sailed 
from  Minorca  about  the  end  of  February,  reached 
Cape  Metapans  took  Missitra**,  ravaged  the  coasts, 
proceeded  to  Asia  Minor,  burnt  the  Turkish  fleet 
in  the  harbour  of  Skio%  and  cutting  off  the  com- 
munication between  European  Turkey,  and  the 
most  fertile  provinces  in  other  quarters,  distressed 
Constantinople.      The  Russian  armies    continued 

«  Anciently  Tenarus.  *  Spaita.  *  Chios. 

uninterrupt-^ 
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uninterruptedly  successful ;  Romanzow,  after  re-  c  h  a  p. 
peated  victories,  one  of  which,  at  the  confluence  of  '^' 
the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  was  glorious  and  de-  1770. 
cisive,  conquered  all  Turkey  beyond  that  river, 
except  Bessarabia.  Here,  however,  count  Panin 
besieged  and  took  the  famous  town  of  Bender  by 
storm,  and  reduced  the  whole  province.  Thus  all 
the  Turkish  dominions  from  Poland  to  the  Danube 
southward,  and  from  Hungary  to  the  Euxine  east- 
ward, were  now. in  the  possession  of  Russia.  The 
neighbouring  powers  regarded  these  successes  of 
Catharine  with  jealousy  and  apprehension.  The  "ifnaAut- 
house  of  Austria  was  much  alarmed  at  the  conquests  pnii°a. 
of  so  ambitious  and  enterprising  a  power  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  Even  Frederic,  intimately  as 
he  was  connected  with  Russia,  did  not  rejoice  at 
her  great  accession  of  territory.  Two  interviews 
took  place  this  year  between  the  Prussian  king  and 
the  emperor;  at  which  Joseph  declared,  that  neither 
Maria  Theresa  nor  himself  would  suffer  Catharine 
to  retain  Moldavia  and  Wallachia:  Frederic,  though 
he  did  not  differ  in  sentiment  §'om  the  emperor  on 
this  subject,  was  desirous  of  restoring  peace  between 
the  courts  of  Petersburgh  and  Constantinople,  by 
such  means  as  would  preserve  his  amity  and  alliance 
with  Russia,  which  it  was  his  interest  to  maintain. 
Frederic  had,  at  the  beginning  of  their  disputes, 
strongly  dissuaded  the  Turks  from  going  to  war 
with  Russia ;  and  the  disasters  that  proceeded  from 
not  following  his  advice,  gave  him  great  credit  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  He  dexterously  suggested, 
without  any  direct  proposition,  that  they  should 
apply  for  his  mediation  j  which  measure  they  very 
readily  adopted,  and  when  requested  to  interfere,  he 
advised  them  also  to  apply  to  the  court  of  Vienna. 
Though  not  of  themselves  disposed  to  solicit  the 
house  of  Austria  to  be  their  Timpire,  yet,  from  their 
great  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Frederic,  they 
agreed.    A  negotiation  commenced ;  but,  from  the 

jarring 
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jarring  interests  and  views  of  both  the  principal 
and  mediators,  it  met  with  various  obstacles,  and 
did  not  at  that  time  produce  a  peace.  France, 
accustomed  to  take  so  active  a  share  in  the  disputes 
of  other  European  powers,  was  now  occupied  in 
disputes  between  the  king  and  the  parliaments,  im-^ 
portant  in  themselves,  but  still  more  momentous 
in  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  they  exhibited.  She 
was  farther  distressed  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions ; 
and  her  commercial  interests  were  greatly  injured 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  her  East  India  company.  On 
the  l6th  of  May,  the  nuptials  were  solemnized 
between  the  dauphin,  grandson  of  the  king,  and  the 
princess  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  the  empress- 
queen,  which  many  years  after  had  so  fatal  a  dis- 
solution. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  a  dispute  arose  between 
Britain  and  Spain,  which  had  nearly  terminated  in 
a  war  :  the  ground  of  the  contest  was,  Falkland's 
islands,  in  the  south  seas.  Captain  Davis,  who,  in 
15^2f  had  been  sent  to  accompany  captain  Thomas 
Cavendish  in  his  last  voyage,  which  proved  so  fatal  ^ 
having  either  parted  with  his  commodore,  or  deserted 
him  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  was  driven 
by  storms  toward  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  where 
he  discovered  the  land  now  called  Falkland's  islands ; 
but  being  in  the  greatest  distress,  he  left  them 
without  observation,  and  without  giving  them  a 
name.  Two  y^ars  after,  sir  Richard  Hawkins  being 
in  the  same  seas,  again  saw  the  islands^  and  in 
honour  of  his  queen  called  them  Hawkins's  Maiden 
Landf  In  1598,  Sebald  de  West,  a  Dutch  xiavi- 
gator,  came  to  the  same  islands,  and  supposing 
himself  the  first  discoverer,  called  them>  from  his 
own  namq,  Sebald's  islands.  !^)ngland  heard  nothing 
mwe  of  them  for  near  a  qcintury,  po  that  even  th€*r 
existence  was  called  in  question.  In  the  reigp  of 
kimg  WUUsun,  however.  Strong,  an  jBngli^ih  mariiit^, 
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found  them  out,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Falk-  chap. 
land's  islands/  Some  other  navigators  touched  ^' 
at  them  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  yet  they  were  1770. 
stiU  reckoned  of  no  impcHtance ;  from  lord  Anson's 
voyage,  however,  it  was  concluded  that  it  would  be 
veiy  beneficial  to  this  nation  to  have  a  friendly  port 
and  place  of  refrestunent  much  nearer  Cape  Horn 
than  the  Blazils.^  In  1748,  in  consequence  of  the 
^presentaticm  made  in  Anson's  voyage,  some  sloops 
were  sent  to  examine  Falkland's  islands,  and  make 
&i!tfaer  discoveries  in  the  south  seas.  Mr.  Wall, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  having  been  informed 
of  this  expedition,  maintained  the  right  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  the  exchisive  dominion  of  the  south  sea, 
and  rjmionstrated  against  tiie  destination  of  these 
^liips.;  but  the  British  ministry  declared,  that  the 
eaEamiBation  of  tiie  Falkland's  islands  should  be  their 
safe  object.  Similar  remonstrances  having  been 
mide  to  onr  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Spain,  the 
same  intentions  were  avowed.  Falkland's  islands 
were  no  more  thought  of  till  after  the  peace  of 
17^ ;  when^  as  has  been  already  mentioned^  ocami- 
modore  Bynm  took  possession  of  them  in  the  name 
of  king  Qeorge,  and  represented  them  as  a  much 
more.  valuaUe  acquisition  than  had  been  before 
conceived.  In  I706,  the  king  of  Spain  sent  some 
ti^oops  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  port  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  French,  and  established  a  setf* 
tlement  there,  to  which  he  gave  the :  name  of  Se^ 
lidade  Carlier :  in  the  same  year,  captain  Macbride 
arrived  at  Port  Egmont,  situated  on  a  cbt&rent 
island,  where  he  established  a  garrisoii*  It  does  not 
^p^aor,  that  ei&er  of  these  settlen^ents  knew  of  ^tfae: 
olner  before  the  year  I769  j  in  the  No^pmhw  e£ 
wfaii^  year,  captaun  Hunt,  of  the  Uaoiar  frigate, 

f  jHis  /fmn^al  was  ,Qev«^  j)rimed,  but,;s jn  pofuuiscitipt  ii^  the  British  Museum . 

y  This  Id^  was  oot  new  to  England,  though  never  successfully  executed.  In  the 
r^ignoC^Oharles  U,,ar7ehu  Nurboroo^h  attempted  to  esubliib  asettlemtnt  oncbe 
eoa^t  pfpj^gjcpia;  biiit|,th9i#^fafi»l/  9ii4  jibei^y  wfpg^^  by  {hiking,  helbiofi 
the  de»gn  totally  impiacticabie. 

6  cruising 
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CHAP,  cruising  off  the  islands,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  schooner 
'^'       from  Solidade :    he   ordered  th^  vessel  to  depart 
1770.      from    the  /  coast,    as   belonging   to  Great  Britain. 
The  governor  of  the  Spanish  settlement  professed  to 
suppose  that  the  English  commander  was  there  onlj 
by  accident ;  but  said,  that  he  had  no  right  to  send 
a  command  to  Spaniards  in  the  king  of  Spain's  own 
dominions.     Captain  Hunt  asserted  the  claim  of  the 
English,  from  discovery  and  occupancy.     Recipro- 
cal warnings  to  quit  the  islands  were  frequently  re- 
peated during  the  months  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary,   when   captain  Hunt   departed  for  England. 
The  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  now  sent  an  arma- 
ment  of  five  frigates  to  Port  Egmont ;    but  captain 
Farmer  of  the  Swift  frigate,  and  captain  Maltby 
of  the  Favourite,  prepared  to  defend  the  garrison, 
and  warned  the  Spanish  commodore  to  quit  thiat 
harbour ;  adding,  he  might  be  convinced  that  the 
king  o£  Britain  and  the  British  navy  were  fully 
competent  to  exact  satisfaction  for  any  insult  that 
shoudd  be  offered  them   by  Spain,  or  any  other 
power.      The   Spaniards,    however,    landed    their 
troops  under  cover  of  cannon,  and  invested  the  gar- 
rison.     The  British  commanders  having  thus  as- 
certained the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  the 
Spaniardsi  and  being  from  the  inferiority  of  force 
totally  unequal  to  defence,  offered  terms  of  capitu- 
lation;  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  English 
should  within  a  specified  time  evacuate  Port  Eg- 
mont.     Departing  from  that  island,  the  EngUsh 
captains  arrived  in  England  in  October.     Informed 
of  this  proceeding,  the  British  ministry  appUed  to 
prince  Masserano,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  heard  from  Madrid  of  the 
transaction  ;  but  that  Buccarelli,  the  Sp^-nish  gover- 
nor, had  acted  without  any  special  orders  from  his 
king.    Being  asked,  however,  if  he  would,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  disavow  JBuccarelli*s  violence ; 
he  said,  that  he  could  not  answer  without  ordersf 

from 
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I    from  his  court.     The  British  government  now  di-  c  h  a  b. 

•    rected  Mr.  Harris,  the  ambassador  at  Madrid,  to  de-       ^^ 
mand  the  restitution  of  Falkland's  islands,  with  a      177a 

I    disavowal  of  Buccarelli's  hostilities,  and  in  the  mean 

time  vigorously  prepared  a  naval'  armament.     The  spuo,  tiie 
answer  of  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish  minister,  to  the  J^I^Jg, 
first  applicatioa  of  B^tain,  was  cold,  ambiguous,  quate«atis* 

!    and  unsatisfactory :  no  particular  orders  (he  said)  ^*<^"*"r 

*'  had  been  sent  to  the  governor  to  drive  the  EngUsh 
from  their  settlement;  but  Buccarelli  had  acted 
agreeably  to  the  general  injunctions  of  his  sovereign, 
that  governors  in  America  should  resist  encroach- 
ments  oi;i  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  therefore  had 
merely  done  his  duty.  The  court  of  Spain  soon 
after  offered  by  mutual  concession  to  accommodate 
their  differences;  if  Britain  woidd  disavow  the 
warning  given  to  the  Spaniards  by  captain  Hunt, 
Spain  would  in  like  manner  disavow  the  violence  of 
Buccarelli.  This  proffer  was  indignantly  refused 
by  the  court  of  London;  for  though  captain  Hunt 
had  given  warning,  he  had  offered  no  violence ;  but 
the  Spaniards  had  committed  a  hostile  aggression ; 
an  actual  injury  had  been  done  to  Britain,  and  must- 
b^  repaired.  The  Spanish  court  persisted  in  the  trusts  to 
proposal  of  reciprocal  disavowals ;  but  the  EngKsh  n^j^^* 
ministers  adhered  to  their  first  demand,  continued  France; 
their  preparations,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Harris,  the  ambassador,  was  directed  to  withdraw 
from  Spain.  The  court  of  Madrid  now  assuming  a 
very  different  tone,  shewed  itself  disposed  to  con- 
ciliation at  the  expence  of  concession.  Spain  was 
at  this  time  chiefly  governed  by  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles.; and  the  duke  de  Choiseul  was  desirous  of 
engaging  both  kingdoms  jn  a  war  with  England,  in 
which  he  .  ho|>ed  the  distracted  state  of  the  internal 
and  colonial  affiurs  of  Britain  might  render  the  house 
of  Bourbon  successful,  and  compensate  the  dis- 
asters of  the  former  war ;  and  that  he  himself,  not 
having  to  contend  against  the  counsels  of  a  Rtt^ 
VOL.  ji.  c  niight 
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CHAP,  might  acquire  triumphant  glory.    But  the  duke  de 
^'       Choiseul  having  in  the  recent  disputes  shei/^n  him- 
J770.     self  friendly  to  the  popular  party,  and  having  lost 
the  countenance  of  the  king  and  his  mistress,  was 
judged  no  longer  fit  to  be  prime  minister,  and  was 
dismissed  from    all    his    offices.      His    successor 
adopted  a  pacific  policy,  and  this  was  the  principal 
cause  that  effected  the  change  in  the  Spanish  pro- 
positions. 
but  being         On  the  22d  of  January  1771  >  prince  Masserano 
^^^^^'  delivered  a  declaration  of  the  king  of  Spain,  dis- 
cetfions ;     avowing  the  violent  enterprise  of  Buccarelli,  and 
promising  to  restbre  Port  Egmont  and  the  fort,  with 
all  the  artillery  and  stores,  according  to  the  inviMi- 
tory  taken  beiore  the  evacuation.     The  declaration 
added:    this  engagement  to  restore  Port  Egmont 
cannot,  nor  ought,  in  any  wise  lo  afiect  the  question 
of  the  prior  right  of  sovereignty  of  the  Malcmine, 
which  satisfy  othcrwise  called  Falkland's  islands.    Lord  Rochford, 
the  British    Yj^ho  had  lately  succeeded  lord  Weymouth  as  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  southern  department,  was  in- 
structed by  his  majesty  to  answer,  that  as  the  court 
of  Spain  disavowed  the  expedition,  and  bound  it. 
self  to  restitution,  the  king  would  look  upon  that 
declaration,  and  the  full  performance  of  the  engage- 
ments, as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury. 
America  be-      AMERICA  was  somcwhafrmorc  tranquil,  during  the 
t^^q^iL^"^^  present,  than  in  the  several  preceding  years.     The 
want  of  indulgences,  to  which  they  had  lox^  been 
habituated,  was  severely  felt*,  and  tiie  inhabitants 
became  weary  of  their  combinations.     As  soon  as 
they  were  informed  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
noxious  act  was  repealed,  they  resolved  to  confiiie 
their  association  to  the  prohibition  of  tea.     The 
most  violent  malcontents,  indeed,  endfeavoiired  to 
keep  the  people  to  the  association,  on  the  extensdve 
principle  which  had  been  fir^t  adopted,  but  they 
could  not  prevail.    The  trade  of  this  coimtiy  with 

\  'Stediittn^voIJ.p.7. 
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America  began  again  to  flourish ;   and  subsequent  chap 
to  captain  Preston's  treatment,  there  was  *  no  ma-       '^' 
terial  disturbance  even  in  Massachusets  diuing  that     1770. 
year. 

The  discontents  at  home  were  still,    however,  Discontenu 
very  prevalent^  especially  wherever  the  influence  or  g^JI^*  *" 
example   of  the  London   citizens  could  operate. 
The  corporation  persevered  in  remonstrating  to  his 
majesty ;  and  on  the  2Sd  of  May  they  presented  an 
address  still  more  indecent  and  disrespectful  than 
that  which  they  had  deUvered  before.     Common  London  ad. 
sense  must  suppose,  liiat  they  intended  to  provoke  ^®««^^*** 
and  insult  their  sovereign,  in  making  an  application    °'' 
which  contained  such  strong  and  devious  reasons 
for  rejection  and  reprehension ;   an  application  to 
which  the  king  could  grant  no  favourable  answer, 
consistently  with  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  crown, 
and  the  rights  of  his  parliament.^    On  the  address  dignified  an- 
being  presented,  his  majesty  answered,  "  I  should  ^l^ti^ 
have  been  wanting  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  my^ 
self,  if  I  had  not  expressed  my  dissatisfaction  at  the 
late  address.     My  sentiments  continue  the  same ; 
and  I  should  ill  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  fa^ 
ther  of  my  people,  if  I  could  suffer  myself  to  make 
such  an  use  of  my  prerogative,  as  I  cannot  but 
think  inconsistent  with  the  interest,  and  dangerous 
to  the  constitution,  of  the  kingdom."     To  this  an^  Noted  reply 
awer,  Beckford,  the  lord-mayor,  requested  leave  to  "1^^^^^^ 
reply ;  a  request,  which,  though  unusual  and  indeed  mayor. 
unprecedented,  his  majesty  granted.     Halving  de- 
preciated the  displeasure  which  his  majesty  had  ex- 
pressed against  the  London  remonstrance,  he  con- 
duded  in  terms  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  that 
had  ever  been  used  by  a  British  subject  to  a  British 
king :  **  Permit  me,  sire,  farther  to  observe,  that 
whoever  has  already  dared,  or  shall  hereafter  en- 
deavour,  by  false>  insinuations  and  suggestions,  to 
alienate  your  majesty^s  affections  from  your  loyal 

^  See  address  of  the  citf  of  Loodon,  May  83d,  1770* 

c  S  subjects 
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c  M  A  P.  subjects  in  general,  and  from  the  dty  of  London  in 
^^'  particular,  and  to  withdraw  your  confidence  in  and 
1770.  regard  for  your  people,  is  an  enemy  to  your  majesty* s 
person  and  family  ^  a  violator  qf  the  public  peacey  and 
a  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitution  as  it  was  esta^ 
hUshed  at  the  glorious '  and  necessary  revolution.^ 
To  this  expostulation  the  speaker  appeared  to  expect 
no  answer,  and  none  was  given ;  and  his  majesty 
afterwards  intimated  his  desire,  that  such  an  irre- 
gular procedure  should  not  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Beckford  was  endued  with  amiable  and  re- 
spectable qualities,  though  by  circumstances  and 
situation  led  to  so  very  reprehensible  a  conduct. 
Possessed  of  immense  wealth  ;  placed  in  a  society 
wherein  opulence  was  deemed  a  criterion  of  excel* 
lence ;  receiving  from  his  associates  obsequious 
devotion,  as  having  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  that 
eminence  which  they  themselves  were  respectively 
seeking,  he  did  not  allow  their  just  weight  to  talents, 
rank,  and  high  office.  Liberal  in  his  donations, 
splendid  in  his  entertainments,  magnificent  in  his 
displays  of  riches,  promoting  the  wishes  and  de» 
signs  of  the  city  of  London,  he  acquired  popularity 
even  to  adoration.  Accustomed  to  such  authority 
over  the  class  of  men  with  whom  he  was  most  con* 
veysant  himself,  he  expected  the  same  control  over 
others.  Highly  valuing  the  city  of  London  on  ac* 
count  of  its  aggregate  wealth,  its  estimation  of  him» 
self,  and  adoption  of  his  sentiments  and  views,  he 
fancied  that  the  intimation  of  its  opinions  by  him 
should  have  irresistible  authority.  Enraged  at  find- 
ing reproachful  and  imperious  remonstrances  to  the 
first  personage  in  the  state  disregarded,  he  had  pro^ 
ceeded  to  still  more  flagrant  and  arrogant  irreverence. 
Beckford*s  conduct,  by  some  charged  with  republi- 
can licentiousness,  appears  much  more  |)rob£(bly  to 
have  arisen  from  the  pride  of  wealth  seeking  to  over- 
bear rank  and  dignity,  and  irritated  to  rudeness  and 
insolence  because  it  was  repressed  in  its  attempt 
^  The 
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Hie  flame  which  he  had  been  so  instrumental  in  c  h  a  p. 
spreading,  raged  after  his  death » :  very  violent  reso-       ^^' 
iutions  were  passed  in  the  common  council ;  another     ^770. 
remonstrance  to  his  majesty  was  framed,  and  being 
of  a  similar  tenor,  deservedly  experienced  a  similar 
reception.    Petitions  and  remonstrances  flowed  from 
various  parts ;  but,  though  some  of  them  were  by  no 
means  decorous,  yet  none  of  them  rose  to  the  auda- 
city of  the  London  addresses.     While  popular  dis- 
content was  industriously  kept  alive,  the  ministerial 
Sarty  acquired  additional  strength   in   parliament. 
f r.  George  Grenville  died  in  November ;  and,  as  the 
party  of  which  he  had  been  the  head,  had  no  longer 
the  same  bond  of  connexion,  many  of  its  members 
joined  the  administration. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  parliament  met ;  and  ^^^^ 
the  principal  internal  subjects  which'employed  its  at-  ^^  ""*"^* 
tention,  were  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  rights 
of  juries.     Publications  arising  from  the  Middlesex 
election,  and  censuring  the  conduct  of  parliament 
and  administration,  had  been  repeatedly  the  subject 
of  judicial  animadveri^on.     Lord  Mansfield,    in  a^^^' 
charge  to  the  jury  on  the  criminal  trial  of  Woodfall  tnnesootbe 
for  publishing  Junius^s  letter  to  the  king,  had  pro-  ^^  ^  ^*' 
mulgated  the  following  doctrine:  *^  In  cases  of  libels, 
juries  are  to  judge  of  the  Jacts  and  tendencjf  only^  but 
not  of  the  intention  ;  and  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tions cannot  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  the  guilt.'' 
Lords  Chatham  and  Camden  in  the  house  of  peers, 
and  Messrs.  Glynn*  and  Dunning  in  the  house  of 
commons,  took  the  lead  in  reprobating  this  doctrine 
as  inimical  to  the  eonstitutional  rights  of  juries,  con- 
trary to  law,  repugnant  to  practice,  and  injurious  to 
the  dearest  liberties  of  the  people.     Lord  Mansfield 
endeavoured  to  defend  and  justify  his  conduct :  his 
directions  to  juries  (he  affirmed)  were  not  new ;  he 
had  proceeded  according  to  the  practice  of  the  most 
approved  judges  of  former  times,  and  uniformly 

1  Hi  died  June  2l8t,  1770. 

c  3  adopted 
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CHAP,  adopted  the  same  mode  himself  without  any  qtiestion 
^^'  or  censure.  Lord  Camden  denied  that  such  a  prac- 
1770.  tice  was  sanctioned  by  authority,  or  that  by  the  law 
"*  tdT^'  ^ ^^^  ^^^^  juries  were  circumscribed  within  stricter 
i^cfm-  limits  in  the  case  of  libels,  than  in  any  other  subject 
^•"-  of  j  urisdiction.     An  inquiry  into  the  *  conduct  of  i  ord 

Mansfield  was  proposed,  together  with  an  examination 
of  the  legal  rights  of  juries,  and  motions  were  made 
for  this  investigation  in  both  houses,  but  were  nega- 
tived.    Lord  Mansfield  left  a  paper  with  the  clerk 
of  the  house,  containing  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
Camden      thc  judgcs  iu  favour  of  his  doctrines.  Lord  Camdeii, 
challenges     qu  the  othcr  hand,  pledged  himself  to  prove  from 
ticetotie^i  law  and  precedent,  that  this  doctrine,  though  ap- 
iii>quisition    provcd  by  the  judges,  was  not  conformable  to  the  law 
jTct.  *  '**     of  England  :  he  proposed  queries  on  the  tenets  of 
the  paper,  and  desired  that  a  day  might  be  fixed  for 
discussing  this  question ;  but  lord  Mansfield,  thus 
challenged  to  a  contest  of  legal  disquisition,  either 
doubtful  of  victory,  or  deeming  the  combat  iin- 
LordMans.  prudeut,  declined  the  invitla,tion.     The  public  was 
S^^Stl^*  left  with  an  impression,  that  lord  Camden's  doctrine, 
certainly  more  consistent  with  constitutional  liberty, 
and  with  the  analogy  of  the  general  rights  of  juries 
to  scrutinize  intention,  as  well  as  to  leacn  mere  fact, 
was  virtually  admitted  to  be  also  conformable  to  law 
and  precedent.   Jf  lord  Mansfield  could  have  proved 
the  alleged  exceptions  in  the  c^se  of  libels,  it  was 
.  conceived  that  he  would  'have  adduced  his!proofs»  ir. 
:  order  to  prevent  future  animadversibn,  as  well  as  to 
justify  his  jjrast  jurisdiction.    -Men  of  abiUty  and 
knowledge,  who,  without  considering  either  preoe- 
dented  opinions  or  practice,  merely  argued  from 
reason  and  conscience,  could  not  discover  why* Jk- 
TENTiON  should   tiot   be  taken  into  the  juridical 
account  in  estimating  de&mat6ry  guilt,  wheninteioi- 
tion  was  necessary  to  constitute  gmlt  of  every  other 

species* 

Defa- 
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Dbfahatiok  was^  indeed,  never  more  licentious^  c  h  a  p. 
^n  at  the  present  time,  on  political  subjects*  One  ^' 
veiy  common  expedient  of  party  calumny  was,  misre-  1770. 
presentation  of  parliamentary  speeches  in  newspapers^ 
so  as  to  render  them  either  absurd  or  odious*  Two  Prosecution 
printers  "*,  alleged  to  be  most  culpable  in  these  inju-  ^mer». 
nous  mistatements,  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
the  house,  but  paid  no  attention  to  the  intimation* 
The  Serjeant  at  arms  was  ordered  to  take  them  into 
custody:  they  were  not  to  be  found.  Six  other 
printers  were  commanded  to  appear  before  the  house 
on  similar  charges ;  five  of  them  obeying,  were  repri- 
manded and  dismissed,  but  the  sixth  *"  still  disregard* 
ing  the  notice,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
The  three  printers,  being  severally  apprehended  in 
the  city,  were  carried  respectively  before  Mr.  Alder- 
man Wilkes,  Mr,  Alderman  Oliver,  and  Crosby  the 
lord  mayor ;  who  not  only  discharged  the  printers, 
but  required  the  officers  who  had  executed  the  war- 
rants to  give  bail  to  appear  at  the  next  sessions,,  to 
stand  trial  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment.  In- 
formed of  these  trsmsactions,  the  house  was  filled 
with  indignation,  and  the  lord-mayor  was  ordered  to 
attend  in  his  place.  The  magistrate  Justified  his 
conduct,  on  the  ground  of  his  oath  of  omce  compel- 
ling him  to  preserve  inviolate  the  franchises  of  thp 
city  J  one  of  which  was,  that  by  the  charters  no  citi- 
zen could  have  law  process  served  against  him,  but 
by  the  city  officers.  It  was  asserted  by  the  commons, 
that  the  exemption  of  the.  city  could  not  be  pleaded 
against  the  privileges  of  the  house*.  This  doctrine, 
invalidating  chartered  irilghts,  and  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment by  which  they  were  sanctioned,  being  supported 
neither  by  precedeint  nor  argument,  was  strongly 
controverted  in  the  house,  but  was  admitted  by  very 
great  majorities.  The  Ixouse  directed  the  rjBcords 
respecting  their  messenger  to  be  expunged,  and  all 

*  Thomson,  if  the  Gazetteer  j  and  Wheble,  of  the  Middlesex  Journal 
■  Millw,  of  the  London  Evening  Post. 
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c  rf  A  P.  firodeeiiingd  to  be  stopped.  With  this  orders  by 
^^:  ..  ^hich  one  branch  of  the  legislature  proposed  to  susi 
i77t^.  pend  the  law  of  the  land,  the  magistrate  refused  to 
comply ;  and  Crosby  and  Oliver  were  committed  to 
confinement,  for  what  the  commons  styled  contu- 
macy; The  city  of  London,  by  its  proceedings  ever 
since  the  Middlesex  election,  was  extremely  offen^ 
sive  to  ministry  and  its  supporters  in  parliament ; 
and  the  house  of  commons  in  this  instance  was  evi- 
dently actuated  by  resentment,  rather  than  guided 
by  magnanimous  and  sound  policy.  Many,  who  had 
most  severely  censured  the  remonstrances  of  the 
city,  blamed  this  procedure  against  its  principal  ma- 
gistrates, as  a  violent,  impolitic^  and  illegal  attack 
upon  persons  whose  conduct,  however  deserving  of 
^  reprehension,  did  not  render  such  animadversion 
either  wise  or  just.  Indeed,  ministers  themselves 
appeared  to  have  thought  that  they  had  carried  their 
violence  too  far.  They  summoned  Mr. Wilkes  to 
repair  to  the  house  j  but  he  refused  to  attend  in  any 
other  character  than  as  member  for  Middlesex^ 
They  issued  orders  for  his  appearance  at  the  bar  cm 
the  8th  of  April ;  but,  aware  that  he  would  not  at- 
tend, they  some  days  before  adjourned  the  house  to 
the  9th.  This  palpable  evasion  impressed  the  public 
ivith  an  opinion,  that  the  commons  were  now  either 
sensible  that  they  had  done  what  was  wrong,  or  were 
afraid  to  do  what  they  conceived  to  be  right*  The 
city  of  London  actively  supported  its  magistrates 
during  these  transactions,  and  insisted  that  the  whole 
charge  of  their  prosecution  and  defence  should  be 
defrayed  by  the  corporation.  Their  confinement 
could  only  continue  till  parliament  was  prorogued, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  session  they  were  liberated. 
This  imprisonment  pf  the  magistrates  fanned  the 
popular  flame,  injured  instead  ot  serving  the  cause  of 
government)  and  greatly  diminished  the  respect  of 
the  people  for  their  representatives.  So  pernicious 
is  it  for  either  law-givers  or  judges  io  deliberate 
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br  decide  under  the  influence  of  violent  passioh  ot*  c  h  a  p. 
prejudice.^  '3c. 

A   SELECT  committee,    appointed    agreeably  to  "Tna — 
Mr.  Grenvilie*s  late  bill,  for  determining  a  contested  singular. 
election  for  the  borough  of  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  f^^^ 
brought  to  light  about  this  time  a  remarkable  scene  wthe  ho- 
of corruption.    The  returning  officer  had  declared  stoJh^* 
a  candidate  supported  by  onty  thirty-seven  voters 
duly   elected,    in   preference  to  another  who  had 
eighty-seven   in  his  favour.     When  examined   by 
the  committee  on  what  appeared  to  be  so  flagrant  a 
partiality,  he  in  his  exculpatory  evidence  established 
the  following  facts.     The  majority  of  freemen  of 
the  corporation  had  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
which  they  called  the  christian  club,  professedly  to 
promote  pious  and  charitable  purposes  ;  and  several    . 
lacts  were  occasionally  performed  to  accredit  their 
profession.     But  the  real  object  of  the  combination 
was,  to  sell  the  borough  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
distribute  the  money  among  the  pious  confederates. 
Paying  to  religion  that  homage  which  conscience 
often   exacts  from  men  violating  its  most  sacred 
duties,  they  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oaths  to 
fidelity  in  their  associated  villany  ;  and  added  legal 
instruments,  in  bonds  with  large  penalties,  to  secure 
their  adherents  to  this  illegal  engagement.     These 
professed  religionists  then,  without  scruple,  took  the 
oath  against  bribery  and  corruption.    The  return- 
ing officer  had  himself  belonged  to  the  club,  but, 
being  disgusted  with  their  conduct,  had  quitted  their 
party.     Aware  of  their  principles  and  established 
practice,  he,  by  vigilance,  ascertained,  and  was  able 
to  prove,  that  a  sum  of  money  had  been  distributed 
among    eighty-one  of  the  majority,  whose  votes, 
thereforie,  in  his  return  he  had  not  estimated.     The 
officer  was  ^censured  for  his  assumption  of  illegal . 
power  J  but,  the  facts  being  proved,  a  law  was  made, 

'^  See,  ia  Sallust,  Cabsat*8  speech  oa  the  pmiBboiciit  of  the  cotiqnnton. 
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CHAP,  incapacitating  the  eighty-one  freemen  from  voting 
^^'       at  elections. 

1^71.  Of  external  politics,  the  only  important  subject 
of  discussion  this  year  was,  the  satisfaction  offered 
by  Spain  concerning  Falkland's  islands,  and  ac- 
Opposition  c^ted  by  this  country.  According  to  opposition, 
t^"ad^^  the  proffer  of  Spain,  accompanied  with  the  reserva- 
mittcd  from  tiou  of  a  right  to  thc  subject  in  dispute,  was  nei- 
^^*°'  ther  a  satisfaction  for  past  injury,  nor  a  security 
against  future.  We  had  been  obliged  to  prepare 
armaments,  which  cost  us  three  millions  stealing ; 
and  it  was  strictly  just,  that  Spain  should  indem- 
nify us  for  an  expenditure  which  originated  in  her 
aggression,  and  increased  to  its  present  amount  by 
her  reluctance.  The  convention  bad  procured  no 
recompence  for  this  enormous  expence  ;  but  even  as 
a  restitution.  Port  Egmont,  and  not  all  FaUdand's 
islands,  had  been  ceded;  whereas  our 'right  to  the 
whole  was  as  clear  as  to  that  part.  Although  the 
court  of  Madrid  had  disavowed  the  act  of  hostility 
as  proceeding  from  particular  instruction,  yet  she 
had  lustified  it  as  implied  in  her  general  directions 
to  American  governors.  Ministers  ought  to  have 
demanded  the  disavowal  of  this  general  order,  and 
of  the  exorbitant  and  absard  claim  to  exclusive  do- 
minion in  the  south  sea,  on  which  it  was  founded. 
By  the  law  of  nations,  and  even  by  the  treaty  of 
.Utrecht,  we  were  entitled  to  demand  the  punish- 
ment pf  Buccarelli:  we  ought  also  to  have  ex- 
acted the  coinplete  settlement  of  the  Manilla  ran- 
som; in  short,  the  agreement,  neither  complete 
npr  4^cisive,  contained  the  seeds  of  future  hostility. 
Ministers  repUed,  that  the  claim  to  Falkland's 
islands  had  never  been  allowed  by  Spain.  Our 
people  had  rieally  given  the  first  insult,  by  warning 
the  Spaniards  to  depart  from  an  island  which  they 
coni^dered  as  their  own,  Spain  had  given  up  the 
British  settlement  and  property  whicn  her  officers 
had  seized ;  and  what  more  could  be  expected  from 

the 
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the  most  sucoefssful  war  ?  lademnification  ^  ex-  chap. 
pence,  was  a  redress  which,  in  modem  treaties  ol 
peace,  it  was  very  unusual  for  2l  victor  to  demand.  1771. 
We  had  supported  and  satisfied  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land; and  our  dignity  being  secure,  our  interest 
required  that  we  should  live  upon  the  most  ami- 
cable terms  with  a  country  with  which  we  had  the 
closest  commercial  ties.  War  with  Spain  would 
soon  have  joined  France  in  the  same  cause,  more 
closely  have  cemented  the  alliance  between  these 
powers,  and  involved  us  in  hostilities  with  the 
whole  house  of  Bourbon.  They  accused  opposition 
of  a  desire  to  embroil  this  country  in  a  war  with 
Spain,  in  hopes  that  some  disaster  might  ensue, 
which  would  expose  administration  to  the  public 
resentment,  and  drive  them  from  office.^  A  great, 
nlajority  of  both  houses,  after  very  violent  debates, 
declared  their-  approbation  of  the  convention  with 
Spain. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  incidentally  caused 
a  disagreement  between  the  two  houses,  which  lasted 
through  the  whole  session.  Before  the  adjustment 
was  completed^  the  duke  of  Manchester  made  a 
motion  for  an  address  to  expedite  our  preparations, 
recommending  at  the  same  time  certain  dispositions 
of  our  forces.  Ministers  thinking  these  discussions 
not  prudent  before  strangers,  of  whom  there  was 
a  great  number  in  the  house,  proposed  that  the 
house  should  be  cleared.  There  happened  at  this 
time  to  be  several  members  from  the  otner  house  at- 
tending with  a  bill,  and  these  were  included  in  the 
order  for  departure.  The  commons  considering 
this  procedure  as  derogatory  from  their  dignity, 
gave  a  similar  order  for  exclusion,  without  the  ex- 
ception of  peers.  The  misunderstanding,  for  the 
three  last  months  of  the  session,  prevented  all  in- 

f  This  chaige,  though  advanced  in  parliament,  was  much  more  explicitly  detailed 
iu  ministerial  writings,  and  especially  in  Dr.  Johnsen*i  celebrated  pamphlet  upon 
Falkland's  islaikb. 
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CHAP,  tetcoiirse  between  the  houses,  except  in  mere  mat- 
^^'       ters  of  business ;  and,  to  the  great  disappointment 
17Y1.       and  displeasure  of  the  public,  excluded  all  others 
from  both. 

fioppiie..  The  supplies,  which  were  granted  this  session 

under  the  apprehension  of  a  war  with  Spain,  were 
liberal.  The  ways  and  means  were,  a  loan  of 
1,800,000/.  on  exchequer  bills ;  an  increase  of  land- 
tax  to  four  shillings ;  a  lottery ;  the  surplusage 
of  the  sinking  fund ;  a  sinall  tonnage  upon  ship- 
ping; with  additional  duties  on  tobacco,  teas,  spi- 
rits, wines,  and  other  foreign  goods.  These 
taxes,  chiefly  afifecting  luxuries,  met  with  little  op- 
position or  animadversion.  Indeed,  this  budget 
manifested  merely  common  official  experience,  and 
neither  proved  the  minister  to  possess,  nor  to  want, 
financial  talents.  Parliament  being  prorogued  on 
the  8th  of  May,  closed  a  session  more  remarkable 
for  the  contentious  violence  of  its  debates,  and  the 
passionate  heat  of  its  propositions,  than  for  the  wis- 
dom of  its  deliberations,  or  the  importance  of  its 
decrees.  ^ 

' .  J 
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CHAP.  X. 

State  of  the  colonies*  —  lEffect$  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory 
attenq^t.'^  Striking  diversity  of  sentiment  and  spirit  ^- 
tween  New  England  and  other  colonies  —  is  not  sufficiently 
regarded  by  ministers.  —  Discontents  in  England  begin  to 
stdfside.  —  Meeting  of  parliament.  —  Petition  for  exempt 
tionfrom  subscribing  the  thirty-nine  articles,  —  Opposed  by 
one  class  on  grounds  of  theological  principle — by  another 
on  political  expediency, '-^Petition  of  the  dissenters, — 
Haughton*s  biUfor  the  relief  of  the  dissenters  is  pcLssedthe 
Jhouse  of  commons^  but  thrown  out  by  the  lords. : —  Clerical 
nullum  tempus  bill  is  refected.  —  Law  for  restricting  the 
marriage  of  the  royal  family.  ^^  Arguments  against  it -^ 
for  it  — passed.  —  East  India  affairs.  —  Supplies^  —  Ses" 
$ion  rises.  —  Death  of  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  — 
Operations  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  —  Scheme  of  Ere" 
deric  and  Catharine  for  partitioning  Poland  —  offer  Aus- 
tria  a  share  —  she  objects  to  the  inequality  of  the  division — 
her  scruples  are  van^ished  by  a  larger  distribution.  —  Dis- 
memberment of  Poland.  — Revolution  in  Sweden.  —  State 
of  Denmark,  —  Incapa>city  qf  the  king.  —  Character  and, 
jconduct  qfthe  queen.,  —  Artifices  of  the  Qjieen  Dowager.  — 
Struensee.  —  Accusation  and  arrest  qf  Matilda.  —  Bemon- 
strances  of  the  court  of  London,  —  His  Britannic  majesty 
demands  and  rescues  his  suffering  sister — and  affords  her 
an  asylum  in  his  German  dominions* 

^HE  act  of  1770  did  not  fully  Satisfy  the  wishes  c  h^a  p, 
of  the  American  people ;  in  most  of  the  colonies,  ■ 

however,  its  influence  was  so  great,  that  during  1771  ^'^'^i* 
tranquillity  prevailed.  There  were,  indeed,  in  all  cofoiw/^* 
the  provinces  demagogues,  who  strenuously  endea- 
voured to  convince  their  countrymen  that  the  repeal 
had  beeoi  esLtorted  by  resistance,  and  not  conceded 
by  justice  j  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  persist 
in  apposing  British  goyemment,  untu  every  dis- 
dgreesdile  law  iiiiould  be  rescinded.    But  the  middle 

and 
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CHAP,  and  southern  colonies,  now  not  actually  feeling  any 
^*       grievance  in  the  operation  of  the  duty,  were  not  to 
1771.      be  disturbed  by  abstract  claims,  and  a  general  calm 
f^dNrth»   succeeded  to  the  late  ferment.     New  England, 
cOTcUiatory''  howcver,  and  especially  Massachusets  Bay,  was  far 
attempts,      from  being  equally  quiet.    The  establishment  of  a 
board  of  customs,  necessary  for  the  effectual  eise* 
cution  of  the  navigation  act,  and  the  activity  of  the 
navy  officers  in  preventing  contraband  practices  at 
the  beginning  of  their  opposition,  had  not  been  an 
ostensible  subject  of  dissatisfaction ;  but  they  now 
expressed  theu*  sentiments  Qpenly  against  custonis. 
In  an  address  to  the  governor  on  the  5th  q{  July 
177 1,  they  declared  customs  to  be  a  tribute  extorted 
from  those  who  had  a  right  to  the  absolute  disposal 
of  their  property  ;  and  the  principle  now  assumed, 
was  a  disavowal  of  the  supremacy  of  Britain,  which 
from  the  first  establishment  of  the  colonies  had  been 
?y*rf^m?-    acknowledged  in  America.     The  other  provinces 
mentbe-     had  objcctcd  to  taxcs,  as  an  unconstitutional  inno* 
iLghndMd  vation  J  they  asserted  the  claims  of  British  subjects, 
the  other     and  as  British  subjects  required  redress.     The  oolo- 
provmces,     ^^  of  Massachuscts  spoke  and  acted^  as  members 
of  independent    communities;    and   the  general 
tenor  of  their  conduct  manifested  a  disposition  to 
separate  from  Great  Britain  as  soon  as  a  favourable 
opportunity  should  offer.     The  concessions  which 
tranquillized  their  southern  brethren,  pnly  served  to 
render  those  turbulent  republicans  more  insolent 
and  violent.    Ever  since  the  femova}  of  the  troops, 
they  had  insulted,  attacked,  and  abusQd  &^  cuttom- 
house  officers,  and  other  serve^^tfi^  of  the  crown ;  aud 
demonstrated  that  notiung  w^vld  r^strajoi  them 
from  injustice  and  tumult^  but  mk  anoed  force* 
iinotsuf.    IJad  the  British  ministjry  accurately  studied    the 
prfdib^  diversity  of  provincial  ch^acter^  and  employed  abtot 
ministen.     popular,  and  eloquent  iq^  tp  court  md:  condJijiate 
the  southern  md  middle  colonies^  qounteract  the 
arts  of  the  northern  ^paiss^esi  aad  detail  the 
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votaries  of  monarchy  from  the  abettors  of  repub-  chap. 
ficanism,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  ^- 
might  have  preventecj  the  revolt  from  being  general ;  ""^vnT^ 
and  if  they  bad  effected  that  great  purpose,  they 
would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  compelling,  by 
vigour  and  decision,  the  democratical  agitators  of 
Massachusets  to  perform  the  duties  of  British 
subjects  :  but  no  such  experiment  was  tried.  Lord 
North  appears  to  have  formed  no  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  government  of  America :  but  to  have 
satisfied  himself  with  devising  temporary  expedients 
for  removing  particular  discontents,  as  they  shewed 
themselves  m  overt  acts  of  sedition  and  violence, 
without  investigating  principles  and  causes,  or 
framing  any^general  system  either  of  conciliation 
or  coercion. 

In  England,  hostility  to  government  became  less  Th*  ^scon- 
violent.  The  city  of  London,  indeed,  persevered  in  u^^lIJ^' 
imperious  expostulation  with  the  sovereign ;  while  to  vubside. 
the  king  had  the  magnanimous  patience  to  answer 
insolent  rudeness  with  mild  politeness,  and  gave  a 
very  temperate  though  decisive  denial,  including  a 
poignant  censure  for  so  frequent  a  repetition  of  such 
an  absurd  address.  The  discontents  of  the  metro- 
polis, however,  were  diverted  by  a  schism  between 
Wilkes  and  some  of  his  late  supporters  ;  especially 
Mr.  Home,  afterwards  so  noted  as  a  politician,  and 
eminent  as  a  philologist.  These  private  disputes 
long  occupied  the  adverse  champions,  and  filled  the 
press :  though  their  causes  and  details  be  of  no 
hikorical  importance,  yet  their  existence  requires  to 
be  mentioned,  since  they  tended  to  the  diminution 
of  those  inflammatory  proceedings  which  so  long 
had  disturbed  the  public  peace.  In  other  parts,  the 
dissatis&ction  became  more  languid  in  its  efforts ; 
jt^  outrageous  violence  seemed  to  be  passed ;  and 
though  in  some  places  it  manifested  a  gloomy  sui* 
leiine&ts,  yet,  on  the  wholes  a  dawiung  prospect 
opened  cf  retttming  tranquillity. 

The 
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CHAP.  The  situation  of  affairs  abroad  contained  no 
^'  grounds  of  apprehension  respecting  the  peace  of 
1771.  Great  Britain :  Spain  had  fulfilled  her  engagements 
by  restoring  Port  Egmont ;  and  France  continuing 
the  scene  of  intemd  disturbance,  which  was  height- 
ened by  the  profligate  and  odious  character  of  the 
duke  d' Aguillon  (now  favourite  and  prime  minister), 
appeared  to  be  without  any  intention  of  annoying 
her  neighbours.  Eastern  Europe  was  occupied 
either  as  actors  in  hostile  scenes,  or  very  vigUant 
and  interested  spectators.  The  year  1771  was 
therefore  favourable  to  internal  and  colonial  quiet, 
and  threatened  no  interruption  from  abroad.  Mi-i 
nisters  acquired^  fresh  accessions  from  the  party  of 
Mr.  Grenville ;  besides,  members  of  other  connec-* 
tions  were  now  tired  of  opposing  an  administrat)oi| 
that  appeared  to  them  firmly  established. 
M^'dt  On  the  22d  of  January  177^  parliament  assem-r 
pariiament.  blcd ;  and  the  first  day's  debate  shewed  much  less 
of  asperity  and  acrimony,  than  the  prelusive  efforts 
to  the  contentions  qf  the  former  sessions.  The 
business  of  importance  which  earliest  in  the  session 
engaged  the  attention  of  parliament,  was  a  motion 
of  ministers  for  voting  twenty-five  thousand  seamen 
for  the  service  of  the  current  year.  The  French,  • 
it  was  said,  had  sent  a  strong  fleet  to  India,  it  was 
therefore  necessary  for  England  to  send  thither  a 
still  more  powerful  force  ;  the  Spaniards  had  also  a 
considerable  armament  in  the  West  Indies,  it  was. 
requisitjs  for  this  country  to  over-match  them  in  that 

Quarter;  and  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  the 
tussians  rendered  it  proper  to  employ  a  strcmger 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  than  was  wanted  in  the 
time  of  peace.  Opposition  bontended,  that  the 
force  was  greater  tiian  the  exigency  of  the  country 
demanded;  but  they  suffered  the  motion  to  be 
carried  without  any  division. 

Early  in  this  session  came  before  parhament,  fpr 
the  first  time,  a  subject  which  has  §ince  been  very 

frequently 
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jfrequently  agitated,  and  has  produced  a  vast  variety  chap. 
of  literary  and  political  discussion.  On  the  6th  of  ^' 
February,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  lower  W7g. 
house,  from  some  clergymen  of  the  church  of  ^^^^  ^^ 
England,  certain  members  of  the  learned  professions  fr^SST 
of  law  and  physic,  and  others,  praying  to  be  re-  fj?**^^ 
Keved  from  trie  necessity  of  subscribing  the  thirty-  wS^T* 
nine  articles.  Men  had  an  inherent  right,  they 
said,  held  from  God  only,  and  subject  to  no  human 
authority,  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  scripture.  This  natural  right,  they 
affirmed,  was  recognized  by  the  original  principles 
of  reformation.  Such  a  privilege  belonging  to 
them  as  men  and  protestants,  was  violated  by  the 
imposition  of  subscriptions  to  certain  articles  of  faith, 
that  did  not  flow  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but 
were  drawn  up  by  human  beings  as  fallible  as  them- 
selves.^  These  subscriptions  were  farther  repre- 
sented as  a  great  hindrance  to  the  diflusion  of  true 
religion,  by  discouraging  the  study  of  the  real  sense 
of  the  scriptures,  and  creating  animosities  among 
fellow-protestants :  the  diversity  of  opinions  held 
by  the  established  clergy  concerning  some  of  the 
articles  caused  dissensions,  and  the  disputes  among 
professed  believers  encouraged  infidelity.  The 
petitioning  members  of  the  two  other  learned  pro- 
fessions complained,  that  they  suffered  peculiar 
hardships  in  being  obliged,  at  their  first  admission 
to  the  university  f  matriculation Jy  when  so  immature 
in  age  and  knowledge  for  deep  disquisitions,  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  variety  of  theological  propositions,  in 
order  to  attain  academical  degrees  in  their  respective 
faculties,  while  their  opinions  on  those  subjects 
could  be  of  no  consequence,  either  to  the  public,  or 
their  employers  in  their  professions.  The  supporters 
of  the  petition  argued  on  the  advantages  of  ex- 
tending religious  toleration ;  and  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  the  articles  were  in  some  parts  contra- 
dictory, and  in  others  totally  indefensible  •  They 
VOL.  II,  D  ,  enlarged 
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CHAP,  enlarjged  on  the  principal  topics  set  forth  io  th<( 
^'       petition  itself ;  and  concludea  with  ob$ervine>  Aa^ 
'''^^^^  on  granting  the  requested  relief,  many  of  me  dis- 
aenterS)  being  no  longer  deterred  by  articles,  would 
join  the  established  church. 
isc^poMdbx      By  two  classes  was  this  petition  opposed :  the  one 
^^if"  consisted  of  the  tory  and  high-church  gentlemen, 
theological    who  cousidered  the  thirty-nine  articles  as  the  bulwark 
t»ciief ;        ^£  ^Yi^  church  of  England,  and  of  Christianity  itBelf. 
In  the  last  century,  the  church,  and  with  it  the  state, 
fell,  through  such  innovations.    Parliament,    they 
contended,  could  not  grant  the  desired  relief,  be- 
cause it  could  not  annul  the  obligations  of  ant  oath. 
The  king  could  not  comply  with  their  petition,  as  he 
was  bound  by  oath  to  preserve  the  established  church; 
a  compUance  would  also  be  a  breach  of  the  articles 
of  union,  as  by  them  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  governments  of  Scotland  and  England 
should  continue  for  ever  unchanged.    Writings  of 
late  had  appeared,  inimical  to  the  most  important 
articles,  not  only  of  the  church  of  England,  but  of 
the  christian  faith :  they  had  denied  the  doctrines 
of  the  trinity,  and  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  j  and 
thus  endeavoured  to  remove  the  corner-stone  of  our 
jeligion :    by  granting  the  petition,   therefore,  we 
should  admit  unitarians  and  other  heretics  to  b^ 
clergymen  of  the  church  of  England. 
by  another,       A   GREATER  numbcr  of  mcmbcrs  opposed    the 
.^^^l  petition  on  political  grounds.*    They  vindicated  its 
advocates  from  the  charge  of  heretical  opinions; 
they  maintained,  that  the  legislature  had  still  a  cour 
trol  over  the  articles  of  union,  and  had  exercised 
that  control  towar'ds  the  two  churches;   in  Eng- 
land, by  an  act  against  occasional  conformity ;  and 
in  ^^Scotland,  by  an  act  annulling  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  clergymen.     Every  society,  they  observe^ 
is  competent  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  its 
members  j    all  governments  have  a  rigjit  to  consti- 

■  Parliamenttry  Debates,  1772. 
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tute  the  several  orders  of  their  subjects,  to  ascertain  chap. 
that  the  principles  and  characters  of  persons  em-  ^; 
ployed  in  any  trust  be  such  as  will  most  effectually  ""Tm!^ 
answer  the  purposes  of  those  trusts.  The  office  of 
public  instructors  of  the  people  in  virtue  and  reli- 
gion, requires  a  careftd  examination  of  the  capa- 
city, dispositions,  principles,  and  opinions  of  the 
peJrsons  proposing  to  officiate.  The  clergy  being 
intended  to  teach  the  nation,  it  is  expedient  that 
there  should  bfe  an  uniformity  oif  established  doctrine, 
the  chief  tenets  of  which  every  clergyman  should 
admit.  Admissibility  to  the  clerical,  as  well  as  to 
any  other  public  office,  is  a  question  of  expediency ; 
and  this  is  no  hardship :  a  candidate  has  the  alter- 
native, of  refusing  either  the  employment,  or  sub- 
scription. Physicians  and  civilians  are  in  the  same 
predicament,  required  to  subscribe  certain  articles, 
or  not  to  become  members  of  an  English  university. 
It  is  foiihd  expedient  that  there  should  be  a  national 
church  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  chris- 
tiahity,  and  for  the  welfare  of  society.  These  ar- 
ticles are  considered  by  the  legislature  as  conducive 
to  the  purposes  in  view ;  therefore  law-givers  oiight 
to  require  the  admission  of  them  in  the  holders  of 
employments  which  are  connected  with  the  objects 
of  that  national  church.  On  these  strong  and  com^ 
toteheiisive  grounds  of  equitable  policy,  many  en- 
iightetied  senators,  who  were  not  votaries  of  the 
Wgh-church  doctrines,  joined  in  defending  our  eccle- 
«iQStit^  establishment  against  innovation.  The 
ttikjonty  against  the  petition  was  two  hundred  and 
fieventeen  to  seventy-one. 

I*J  the  course  of  the  debates,  not  a  few  of  the 
opposers  of  the  petition  had  expressed  an  opinion, 
that  though  it  was  just  and  reasonable  to  require 
subscription  from  persons  proposing  to  be  clergy^ 
men  in  the  established  church,  and  to  derive  profit 
from  the  priesthood>  it  was  hard  to  oblige  dissent- 
ing ministers  to  subsc^be  the  doctrinal  dxticles  of  the 

D  2  church. 
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CHAP*  ehurch,  from  which  they  sought  neither  promotion 
^-       nor  emolument*    By  the  act  of  toleration,  dissenters 
i77«.     were  allowed  to  exercise  divine  worship  according 
to  their  own  sentiments,  if  their  ministers  subscribed 
all  the  articles  of  the  church  except  those  which 
relate  to  discipline.     When  that  act  was  .passed,  dis- 
senters were  as  warmly  attached  to  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines  of  the  articles  as  churchmen  themselves, 
and  readily  subscribed  them  as  required   by  law. 
During  the  last  two  reigns,  it  had  appeared  that 
Arianism  and  Socinianism  became  very  prevalent : 
few  of  the  dissenters  for  many  years  had  subscribed 
the   articles,    and  thus   were   liable  to  penalties, 
though  from  the  liberaUty  of  the  age,  and  the  le- 
nient government  of  the  'house  of  Brunswic,  these 
were  very  rarely  inflicted. 
^^"^^l       Sir  Henry  Houghton  made  a  motion  to  relieve 
r^ef  of  dif  the  disscuters  from  subscriptions  and  the  penal  laws, 
semws,       ^J^^  ^ag  warmly  opposed  by  the  high-cnurch  gen- 
tlemen.    The  dissenters,  it  was  said,  by  omitting 
to  subscribe,  had  violated  the  law  of  the  land ;  and 
the  transgressors,  not  satisfied  with  being  excused, 
desired  the  law  to  be  changed  in  order  to  accommo- 
date a  change  in  their  opinions.     A  total  exemption 
from  subscription  would  open  the  way  to  heresy  and 
infidelity.     The  dissenters  were  a  respectable  body, 
and  a  certain  regard  was  due  to  their  opinions ;  but 
the  present  bill,  instead  of  proposing  the  ilaere  re- 
lief of  non-conformists,  was  a  project  for  encou* 
raging  schism,  and  ultimately  destroying  the  church 
of  England ;  many  of  the  dissenters  now  maintained 
doctrines  totally  diflerent  from  those  of  former  timeai, 
and  were,  inimical  to  the  church  of  England,  to  the 
protestant  religion,  and  to  true  Christianity :  to  en- 
courage such  men,  therefore,  would  be  equally  con- 
tradictory to  sound  policy,  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  established  faith.     The  supporters  of  the  bill 
.contended,  that .  subscriptions,  white  they  operate 
against  the  pious  and  conscientious^  are  no  restraints 

on 
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t>vt  the  impious  and  wicked.    The  sectarians  were  chap. 
charged  with  having  deviated  from  the  theological       ^'  ^ 
opinions  of  their  predecessors  ;  but  in  all  ranks  of     1773. 
a  community  advancing  in  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion, the  more  understandings  were  exercised,  the 
^eater  would  be  the  diversity  in  the  result  of  dif- 
ferent  efforts.    That  some  individual  dissenters  held 
principles  inimical  to  Christianity,  might  be  true ; 
but  the  charge  against  them  as  a  body,  was  totally 
false :  they  had  been  uniformly  the  friends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  had  supporte4  the  British  con- 
stitutioi]!,  the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wic,  and  all  those  principles  and  measures  by  which 
our  constitutional  rights  were  upheld:    they  had 
moreover  supported  the  christian  faith  as^ainst  its 
most  ardent  impugners;   and  such  men  ^rtainly 
deserved  to  enjoy  something  more  than  mere  impu- 
nity  by  connivance.     By  toleration,  Christianity  had 
flourished ;  by  intolerance,  the  number  of  believers 
had  been  lessened^:  let  protestants  be  united,  that 
we  may  be  the  better  able  to  make  head  against 
infidels.    These  considerations  induced  a  great  ma-  f««»  tiie 
jority  in  the  house  of  commons  to  vote  for  the  bill ;  ""°*°°*» 
but  in  the  houise  of  lords  the  bishops  exerted  them- 
selves  so  strenuously  against  an  indulgence  which 
they  conceived  and  represented  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  church,  that  the  bill  was  rejected  by  no  less  ^»«« 
than  a  hundred  and  two  to  twenty-nine.  ^^Z.. 

During  this  session  also,  another  bill  was  pro-  clerical 
posed  on  an  ecclesiastical  subject,  intitled  the  church  ^^**"' 
nullum  tempus  bill ;  the  object  of  which  was  analo- 
gous to  the  purpose  of  the  crown  nullum  tempus  law, 
to  secure  land-possessors  against  dormant  claims  o{ 
thie  church.  On  the  part  of  the  church  it  was  an- 
swered, that  the  power  of  reviving  clauns  was  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  laity  from  effecting  those  en- 
croachments which  they  were  v  always  desirous  of 
niaking  upon  the  cleigy.    The  proposed  bill  would 

^  Buike's  speedton  ar  Henry  Houj^ton's  motion.     Parliamenury  Debates,  ITHt*- 
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c  H  A  P.  be  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  poor  clergy,  whom 
^-      great  land-holders,  and  combinatiomof  rich  farmers, 

1772.  were  very  much  disposed  to  oppress.  The  »up-t 
porters  of  the  bill  replied,  that  its  provisions  guarded 
against  the  alleged  inconveniences ;  and  they  defied 
its  opponents  to  prove  that  the  laity  did  oppress  the 
clergy.  Ministers,  desirous  of  gratifying  the  hier- 
archy, were  very  inimical  to  a  bill  which  tended  to 
is  rejected,  abridge  clerical  power.  To  independent  members^ 
however,  it  appeared  so  reasonable,  that  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  administration,  the  majo- 
rity by  which  it  was  negatived  was  very  incon- 
siderable. 

While  parliament  was  occupied  in  examining  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  rehgious  indulgence,  and 
admitting  the  equity  and  wisdom  of  liberal  tolera- 
tion prevented  it  from  entrenching  on  the  esta- 
blishment, a  subject  was  submitted  to  their  deli- 
beration, which  involved  the  most  important  duties 
^rkting  the  q{  moralitv,  and  the  closest  ties  of  ciyd  society :  this 
marriage  of  yf^  a  bill  for  restraining  the  royal  family  in  the 

*  jfy^  momentous  engagement  of  marriage  ;  the  proposi- 
tion of  which  arose  from  the  following  incidents. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester  had  espoused  the  countess 
dowager  of  Waldegrave ;  and  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
Is^d,  Mrs.  Horton,  a  widow,  and  daughter  to  lord 
Irnham.  These  marriages,  wliich-Jjad  been  con- 
cluded clandestinely,  gav^  great  dissatisfaction  at 
court.  On  the  28th  of  February,  the  king  sent  ^ 
niessage  to  both  houses  of  parUament,  importmg> 
that  his  majesty  thought  it  would  be  wise  and  ex- 
pedient in  parliament  to  render  effectual  the  fi^t 
which  had  always  belonged  to  the  kings  of  thi$ 
realm,  of  approving  all  marriages  of  the  rc^^ 
£imily,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  Taw  now  in  beiQg  j 
and,  by  some  new  provision,  more  ^flfectuaUy  %q 
guard  descendants  of  his  late  majesty  (excepting  the 
issue  of  princesses  affianced  into  fpre^n  families) 
from  marrying  without  the  approbation  of  his  ma- 

5  j^sty. 
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jesty,  his  heirs  or  successors.     In  consequence  of  c  h  a  p. 
this  message,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of      ^ 
lords,  for  rendering  all  the  descendants  of  George  II.      177^^ 
(with  the  exception  above-mentioned)  incapable  of 
contracting  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the 
king,  or  his  successors  on  the  throne,  signified  under 
the  great  seal,  and  declared  in  council.    There  was 
in  the  bill,  however,  one  deviation  from  the  tenor  of 
the  royal  message ;  for,  if  such  descendant,  after 
passing  the  age  of  tweMy-five  years,  gave  the  pri\y 
eouncU  twelve  months  previous  notice  of  his  intencf- 
ed  marriage,  unless  both  houses  of  parliament  within 
that  time  declared  their  disapprobation,  it  might 
be  valid  without  the  royal  consent.     The  bill  was^'?*"^ 
strongly  opposed  by  both  houses,  on  grounds  of  law,  *^"^'**'^ 
policy,  and  morality.     It  was  denied  that  the  power 
declared  in  the  preamble  to  have  belonged  to  the 
king,  actually  did  constitute  part  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative in  the  extent  now  claimed  j  as  a  fact,  it 
was  not  to  be  found  in  our  history  *= ;  nor  as  law, 
in  our  statutes,  precedents,  or  the  Opinions  of  our 
judges.    The  declaration  of  law  was,  besides,  either 
useless  or  hurtful :    if  intended  to  have  no  retro- 
spective operation,  it  was  frivolous  and  unneces- 
sary J  if  designed  as  a  retrospect,  it  was  iniquitous^ 
The  descendants  of  George  II.  might  in  time  com- 
prehend great  numbers  who  were  dispersed  amon^ 
the  various  ranks  of  civil  life  ;  and  thus  many  fami- 
lies  would,  in  their  most  important  engagements, 
become  dependent  on  the  crown.     The  time  of  non* 
age  too.  was  by  this  law  lengthened  beyond  just 
limits  i  It  was  disrespectful  to  the  royal  offspring  to 
suppose  that  they  did  not  arrive  at  intellectual  ma- 
turity so  soon  as  other  subjects ;  and  it  was  farther 
absurd,  that  when  at  eighteen  a  prince  or  princess 
was  deemed  qualified  to  govern  a  kingdom,  they 

*  The  instances  adduced  by  the  supporters  of  the  biU  did  not  prove  the  assertiim 
of  a  legal  right  in  the  king  to  interfere  in  the  marriage  of  his  relations,  they  shewed 
only  the  influence  of  the  sorereign's  authority,  which  inclination  or  prudence  induced 
his  ftmily  to  regaid* 
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CHAP,  should  not  till  twenty-six  be  fit  to  contract  a  mar- 
X.       riage.    The  discretionary  power,  wherever  vested^" 
jiy^j^      of  prohibiting  any  marriage,  was  a  violation  of  the 
inherent  rights  of  human  nature,  founded  on  the 
strongest  propensity  implanted  in  man  for  the  best 
bf  purposes.    No  legislature  was  competent  to  the 
annihilation  of  this  right.      It  had,  moreover,  a 
natural  tendency  to  rouse  a  disputed  title  to  the 
crown ;  for,  should  those  who  might  be  affected  by 
it  be  in  power,  they  would  procure  a  repeal  of  the 
act^  and  consequently  produce  a  contest  with  the 
next  heir  under  that  law ;    should  they  not  be  in 
power,  they  would  still  excite  compassion  and  indig- 
nation among  those  who  must  think  them  aggrieved 
by  such  a  restriction,  and  hence  dissension  ,and  civil 
war  would  ensue.     The  prohibition  was  also  con- 
trary to  morality ;   for,  as  far  as  it  reached,  it  was 
calculated  to  promote  debauchery,  seduction,  and 
other  vices,   which  marriage   tended    to  prevent. 
Depriving  those  personages  of  the  highest  blessings 
of  life,  partners  of  their  own  approbation  and  choice, 
it  drove  them,  in  the  unavoidable  course  of  human 
passion,   to  illicit  connexions,  to  concubinage,  to 
promiscuous  intercourse  ;  and  if  it  did  not  justify, 
at  least  palUated,  in  individuals  so  restricted,  devi- 
ations from  strict  and  rigorous  virtue,  much  more 
than  in  any  other  subject  not  so  circumscribed.* 
f^rr^        By  the  supporters  of  the  bill  it  was  argued,  from 
a  variety  of  cases,  that  the  kings  of  England  always 
possessed  the  power  now  declared.     Ten  judges 
had,  in  1717>  delivered  an  opinion,  which  admitted 
the  king's  right  to  direct  the  marriage  and  educa- 
tion of  the  royal  family.     The  judges,  when  con- 
sulted concerning  the  present  bill,  had  determined, 
that  the  power  claimed  belonged  to  the  king,  as  far 
as  respected  the  marriages  of  his  children,  gi:and« 
children  (unless  the  issue  of  foreign  families),  and 
the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown.    It  was  farther 

*  Parliamentary  Debates »  1773. 
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ohsdrVed)  that  the  dishonour  reflected  on  the  crown  chap. 
by  improper  alliances,  and  the  evils  experienced  ^_^1^ 
formerly  by  the  nation  from  the  intermarriage  of  1772. 
the  royal  family  with  subjects,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  guard  in  future  against  eitiier  derogatory  or  dan- 
gerous  connexions*  The  sovereign  is  the  natural 
guardian  and  judge  of  the  honour,  dignity,  and 
conduct  of  his  family.  The  subjects  of  the  bill 
might  in  time  greatly  increase  in  number,  yet  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sovereign,  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  momentous  affairs,  would  interfere  beyond 
his  near  relations,  or  other  probable  heirs ;  but  should 
future  inconveniences,  not  now  foreseen,  arise  from 
the  bill, .  the  legislature  was  always  competent  to 
apply  a  remedy.  The  bill  was  passed  by  a  con-  "»  p"^'*' 
siderable  majority;  and  from  this  time  no  marriage 
concluded  by  a  descendant  of  George  II.  under 
^twenty-six  years  of  age,  without  the  consent  of  the 
king,  or  of  both  houses  of  parliament  after  that  age, 
is  lawful.  Whether  the  law  be  wise  or  unwise,  is 
another  question ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  without  com- 
pliance with  this  statute,  no  person  so  circumstanced 
can  be  lawfully  nlarried,  nor  have  legitimate 
offspring. 

The  attention  of  parliament  was  also  called  this  Eau  (ndi« 
session  to  East  India  affairs.  It  was  generally  ac-  *  "  ' 
knowledged,  that  great  abuses  prevsuled  in  the 
administration  of  the  company's  possessions ;  but 
the  extent  of  the  evils  was  not  hitherto  ascertained 
in  either  house.  The  company  was  aware  of  the 
very  flagrant  delinquency  that  existed  among  its 
servants,  but  was  desirous  of  retaining  in  itself  the  ^ 

means  of  correction  and  future  prevention.  The 
directors  were  far  from  wishing  the  interference  of 
government,  and  much  alarmed  by  the  doctrines 
that  had  been  advanced  concerning  their  territorial 
possessions ;  knowing  too,  that  the  misconduct  of 
their  servants  afforded  to  government  and  to  tihe 
legislature  very  strong,  reasons  for  taking  an  active 

concern 
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c  H  A  p^  concern  in  the  territorial  administration  of 
:  ^  India,  they  were  very  desirous  of  making  it  appear 
i77t.  that  they  were  themselves  competent  to  the  task^ 
Admitting  the  abuses  by  their  servants,  they  pre- 
tended to  have  discovered  the  causes,  and  proposed, 
by  removing  them,  to  apply  effectual  remedies* 
They  had,  they  said,  hitherto  allowed  too  much 
power  to  their  servants,  and  now  proposed  to 
reduce  executorial  authority,  and  to  extend  their 
own.  For  this  puipose,  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  deputy 
chairman,  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons  a  bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  company's  servants 
and  affairs  in  India,  by  restraining  the  governor  and 
council  from  every  species  of  trade,  entirely  changing 
the  court  of  judicature  and  mode  of  administering 
justice  in  Bengal,  and  restricting  the  power  of  the 
executive  servants.  In  supporting  his  motion,  he 
severely  attacked  lord  Clive,  as  the  principal  trans^ 
gressor.  Lcffd  Clive,  defending  himself  and  retorting, 
on  the  company,  imputed  the  chief  abuses  to  their 
misconduct  and  violence :  reciprocal  recrimination 
produced  from  both  very  minute  and  copious  details, 
which  confirmed  other  members  in  their  opinion 
that  there  existed  flagrant  delinquency.  Ministers, 
without  discussing  the  charges  of  either  party,  ex- 
pressed their  fears  that  the  evils  were  too  deep  and 
extensive  for  the  bill  to  remedy :  and  it  would,  they 
said,  \>e  prematiure  to  form  any  plan  of  correction 
2ind  prevention,  before  inquiry  should  be  made  as 
t^  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  The  bill  was  rejected : 
a  select  committee  of  thirty-one  was  soon  after 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  state  of 
affairs  in  India;  and  this  committee  found  the 
subject  of  their  enquiries  so  very  extensive  and 
complicated,  that  they  asked  and  obtained  leave  t0 
3it  during  the  recess, 
i^ppucfi.  On  the  1st  of  May,  lord  North  entered  on  the 

business  of  way s  and  means ;  and  shewed  that,  after 
providing  for  the  service  of  the  current  year,  the 
.  nation. 
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nation^  without  fresh  taxes,  was  able  to  pay  off  two  chap. 
millions  and  a  half  of  three  per  cent,  annuities,  ^' 
then  at  ninety ;  he  also  enlarged  on  the  prospect  of  1772. 
peace,  which  he  said  might  be  reasonably  expected 
to  last  ten  years,  and  would  Uquidate  a  considerable 
part  of  our  debts.  Besides, 'even  should  peace  be 
broken.  Lord  North  prqfessed  liimself'^  such  an  (eco^^ 
nomistj  as  to  be  jahle  to  carry  on  war  without  the 
addition  of  new  taxes.  The  house  was  pleased 
with  the  flattering  picture^  and  the  minister  ac- 
quired great  credit  with  parliament  and  the  country 
for  his  financial  ability.  As  the  English  are  by  no 
means  averse  from  war,  many  were  delighted  with 
the  notion  that  they  were  blessed  in  Lord  North 
with  a  statesman  who  could  beat  their  enemies 
without  troubling  them  for  farther  contributions* 
In  his  plan  of  reducing  the  national  debt,  they 
anticipated  the  reduction  of  their  present  taxes,  and 
he  now  by  fair  promises  began  to  acquire  consi- 
derable popularity  and  reputation  ;  l)ut  the  chief 
foundation  of  lord  North's  fame  at  this  time  was 
his  osconomy.  * 

A  SESSION,  which,  by  its  moderation,  afforded  a  Session  nses. 
striking  contrast  to  the  preceding  years  of  the  pre- 
sent parhament,  ended  on  the  9th  of  June.     During  neath  of  the 
this  session,  on  the  8th  of  February,  died  the  princess  So!^"  of 
dowager  of  Wales.     Her  royal  highness  was  of  an  waie». 
amiable   private   character,    and    had    long  been 
highly  esteemed  and  beloved   by  the  British  na- 
tion.   During  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  the  senti- 
ments of  many  persons  had  been  changed,  from 
surmises  that  rested  on  no  certain  grounds.     When 
(mr  present  sovereign  ascended  the  throne^  it  was 
alleged  that,  possessing  great  influence  with  a  son  of 
the  warmest  filial  affection,  she  interfered  in  public 
affairs,  and  held  the  chief  direction  of  the  secret 
cabinet,  which,  according  to  the  political  hypothesis 
of  pqndar  speakers  and  writers,  commanded  all  the 
ostensible  ministers.    A  precHse  and  definite  motive 

^  See  Parliamentary  Debates,  iAsf  1st,  1772. 
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c  H  A  i>.  was  assigned  for  the  supposed  efforts  of  this  int- 
^'  puted  influence ;  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
1772*  council ;  the  dismissal  of  the  whig  party ;  the  peace ; 
the  prosecution  of  Wilkes ;  the  taxation  of  Ame* 
rica ;  the  Middlesex  election ;  and  the  promotion  of 
the  Scotch :  in  short,  every  act  disagreeable  to  the 
people  of  England  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  power 
flowing  from  the  princess  and  a  junto  of  her  favour- 
ites. Though  this  theory  was  very  generally  re- 
ceived, yet  an  authentic  historian,  having  neither 
oral  nor  written  testimony,  cannot  record  as  a  fact 
the  existence  of  such  an  influence.  It  is,  however, 
his  duty  to  mention  such  generally-believed  ru- 
mours, or  conjectures,  as  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  period  concerning  which  he  writes.  That 
such  a  report  and  apprehension  greatly  influ- 
enced the  popular  notions  of  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  reign,  is  very  evident ;  but  that  neither  the 
votaries  of  the  opinion  nor  the  spreaders  of  the 
rumour  have  adduced  evidence  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  their  assertion,  is  equally  certain.  Having  there- 
fore no  proof  of  the  fojcty  I  cannot,  consistently  with 
sound  philosophy,  assign  this  influence  as  the  cause 
of  the  many  evils  which  have  been  so  often  as- 
cribed to  it  both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  In  esti- 
mating the  character  of  the  princess  dowager,  I 
cannot  therefore  allow  weight  to  her  alleged  inter- 
ference in  public  affairs.  Her  highness  was  emi- 
nent for  her  private  virtues  in  the  various  rela- 
tions' of  life :  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  mistress  of  a 
family,  an  exalted  member  of  society,  her  conduct 
bore  the  manifest  marks  of  benevolence  and  pro- 
priety ;  ^nd  in  none  of  her  sentiments  or  actions 
did  she  give  the  slightest  indication  of  her  being 
actuated  by  the  dispositions  which  are  assumed  by 
political  partisans. 
Operations  This  year  war  was  replete  with  important  events 
between  qjj  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  Russians  in  the 
xlSwy!"     campaign  of  1771>  although  ultimately  successful 

9  on 
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OQ  the  Danube,  did  not  obtain  such  signal  advan-  chap. 
tages  in  that  quarter,  as  were  expected  from  their       ^' 
progress  in  the  two  former  years.     In  Crim  Tar-      1772. 
tary  they  were  decisively  victorious,  and  reduced 
the  whole  Peninsula,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  they 
annihilated  the   commerce  of  Turkey.     Neerocia- 
tions  were  renewed  in  winter  under  tie  me&tion 
of  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  but  wtere  not 
brought .  to  the  desired  conclusion.     The  Austrians 
were  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Russians,  both  in 
Turkey  and  in  Poland*    They  protected  the  con- 
federates as  far  as  they  could,  without  openly  mani- 
festing  hostility  to  Russia,  or  giving   umbrage  to 
Frederic.     At  length,  Maria  Teresa  made  claim  to 
the  Polish  district  of  Zips,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hun- 
gary, and  in  autumn  177 1  invaded  it  with  a  power- 
ral  force.     The  empress  of  Russia,  enraged  at  the 
invasion  of  Poland,  said  to  prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
who  was  then  at  her  court.  If  Vienna  attempt  to  dis- 
member Poland,  neighbouring  states  must  imitate  her 
example.    This  observation  perfectly  accorded  with 
Frederic's  ideas.     His  troops  had  that  very  year 
entered  Poland,  under  pretence  of  forming  a  cor- 
don, to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  plague  from 
spreading  to  his  dominions ;  and  his  army  had  after- 
wards advanced,  on  the  pretext  of  relieving  the  in- 
habitants from  the  oppressions  of  the  confederates. 
By  Frederic's  orders,  his  soldiers  had  for  these  ser- 
vices exacted  enormous  contributions  from  Polish 
.Prussia,  and  especially  from  the  city  of  Dantzic ; 
and  this  plunder  of  communities  at  peace  with  Fre- 
deric, was  sent  to  his  treasury.     The  present  over- 
ture was  only  a  proposal  for  another  robbery  on  a 
larger  scale.     Frederic  lost  no  time  in  inquiring  scheme  of 
whether  Catharine  was  sincere ;  and  being  assured  cSrine"^ 
that  she  was  serious,  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  dividing  ^^  partu 
Poland  between  .the  three  powers ;   very  skilfully  pS. 
«nd  considerately  partitioning  the  territories,  so  as 
to  give  each  of  the  partners  the  share  respectively 

most 
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p  H  A  P.  most  contiguous  and  convenient.    This  participt« 
^'      tion  he  concerted  with  Catharine,  before  he  coon* 
177S.     municated  the  project  to  Austria.     Russia  was  to 
have  all  that  territory  which  extends  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Druce  and  the  Dwina,  from  the  gulph  jof 
Offer  Aus-    Riga  to  the  Ukraine ;  Austria  was  to  have  the  ctkit 
of  Ludomeria  and  Oaiicia^  on  the  confines  of  Hun- 
gary ;  while  the  king  of  Prussia,  for  his  share,  was 
to  receive  Pomerellia ;  which,  besides  other  advan- 
tages, joined  together  Pomerania  and  Prussia,  and 
thus,  instead  of  two  detached,  gave  him  three  com^ 
pact,   provinces.      Having  settled  this  plan  with 
Russia,  Frederic  next  proposed  it  to  the  imperial 
minister ;  thinking  it  so  advantageous,  that  it  would 
w  th^lnel'*   certainly  be  accepted.   Prince  Kaunits,  the  Austrian 
quality  of     mluistcr,  at  first  made  strong  objections  to  the  di- 
thc  division.  yjgiQjj^  BECAUSE  ^  it  would  bc  ncxt  to  impossible  to 

agree  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  In  an  affi^r  of 
such  a  nature,  as  Frederic  observed  <^,  it  was  no  time 
to  be  discouraged  by  trifles.  Catharine  and  he 
therefore  intimated  an  alternative  to  Austria,  if  she 
would  not  agree  to  the  division,  they  would  go  tt> 
war  with  her,  without  allowing  her  any  shate ;  btft  tf' 
she  would  become  a  willing  party,  a  larger  seizure 
of  Poland  should  be  made,  to  suit  ^  ideas  qf 
-Hcrscrupics  equatity.  Austria  at  last  consented ;  a  treaty  was 
qutshed  bya  concludcd,  aud  cach  of  the  three  acquired  a  greater 
Urger  dittri-  portiou  than  was  originally  intended.  Having  thus 
on  friendly  terms  arranged  the  seizure  of  territories 
belonging  to  neither,  they  thought  proper  to  inti- 
mate to  the  proprietors  the  proposed  spoliation.  A 
joint  manifesto,  drawn  up  by  the  three  powers,  set 
forth  the  troubles  excited  in  Poland  on  almost  eraj 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
court  of  Petersburg  in  rectifykig  many  abuses  in  tJie 
constitution  of  that  republic.     The  court  of  Berlin 

^  See  the  kin|  of  fVusua*8  Memoirs  of  himMlf ;  from  which  the  fraater  fut  of 

Our  account  of^his  partition  is  comprised. 
<  See  tile  Memoirs. 
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cladmed  the  credit  of  having  seconded  these  gene-  c  h  a  p. 
nms  acts ;  and  Austria  had  chosen  neutrality,  as  the       ^' 
means  of  promoting  the  active  efforts  of  Catharine      1^72. 
and  Frederic.     From  the  wise  and  benevolent  po- 
licy of  her  beneficent  neighbours,  Poland  had  every 
prospect  of  prosperity,  peace,  and  happiness ;   but 
a  ^irit  of  discord  had  counteracted  these  efforts, 
and  to  re-establish  tranquillity  in  Poland,  Russici, 
.Austria,  and  Prussia  found  it  necessary  to  place  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  on  a  sure  and  solid  foundation. 
They  had  respectively  considerable  claims  oti  the 
republic,  whicn  each  would  be  ready  to  Justify,  in 
time  and  place,  by  authentic  records  and  solid  rea- 
sons.    Meanwhile,  having  reciprocally  communi-' 
cated  their  several  claims,  and  oeing  mutually  sa- 
tisfied of  their  justice,  they  had  determined  to  secure 
to  themselves  a  proportionable  equivalent,  by  tsLking 
immediate  and  efiectual  possession  of  such  parts  of 
the  territories  of  the  republic,  as  might  serve  to  fix 
more  natural  and  sure  bounds  between  her  and  the 
three  powers.'*    The  confederate  partitioners  did  ac- 
tually specify  their  pretensions,  but  without  adducing 
any  proof.    The  court  of  Warsaw  answered » these 
denunciations   by  just  and  conclusive  reasoning, 
founded  on  the  plainest  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
equity,  and  moral  rectitude ;  demonstrating,  from 
the  law  of  nations  and  many  particular  treaties,  the 
daims  of  the  three  powers  to  be  totally  unfounded, 
and  their  proceedings  to  be  contrary  to  all  lawful 
tights.     Little  availed  the  remonstrances  of  justice 
against  determined  ambition,   aided  by  resistless 
f<*ce.     The  confederate  powers  commanded  the 
Polish  king  and  republic  to  assemble  without  delay 
a  diet  to  ratify  their  claims. 

Thr  king  and  senate  applied  to  the  courts  of  Lon- 
don, VersaSles,  Madrid,  and  the  United  Provinces, 
to  interfere  in  their  favour ;  but  from  the  weakness, 

^  See  State  Papers,  1772.  »  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  distance,  or  internal  disissensions  of  these*  states^ '  the 
applications  were  unavailing.     Britain  and  France, 
1772.      indeed,  remonstrated,  but  without  effect.    Deserted 
by  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  surrounded  by  powerful 
enemies,  the  Polish  king  and  his  councU  we  neces- 
sitated  to  convoke  a  senate,  in  order  to  summon  a 
diet  for  the  purpose  of  formally  authorizing  usurpa- 
tions which  the  force  of  the  usurpers  had  before 
eflfectually  confirmed.  In  the  respective  specifications 
of  the  partitioning  powers,  Austria  was  the  most  in- 
solent,  imperious,  and  full  of  threats;  Catharine, 
the  most  moderate,  plausible,  and  abounding  in  pro- 
mises ;  and  Frederic,  the  most  learned,  acute,  and 
Dismember-  replete  with  iugeuious  pretexts.'^   They  now  respeo- 
pXnd.       tively  prepared  to  take  possession  of  their  booty ; 
and  Frederic,  much  more  active  than  Austria,  and 
less  occupied  than  Russia,  first  secured  his  division, 
and  added  to  the  seizure,  part  of  Dantzic,  including 
the  harbour  and  port  duties ;  and  ailerwards  the 
remainder,   though  it  constituted  no  part  of  his 
pretended  claim  upon  Poland. 
Revolution        The  influence  of  Frederic,  however,  was  not  con- 
i«s«red.n.    g^^^  ^^  thc  sceue  of  his  power;  for  a  revolution 
happened  this  year  in  Sweden,  to  which  he  greatly 
contributed,     in  early  ages,  the  Swedes;  like  most 
other  hardy  and  gallant  inhabitants  of  the  north,  were 
free.     From  the  time  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  there  had 
been  a  fluctuation  of  constitutions,  in  which  the  aris- 
tocracy, or  the  king,  were  alternately  paramount, 
and  the  people  emoyed  very  little  share  of  power. 
Under  Charles  Xll.  the  government  was  despotic  ; 
but  his  sister  and  heir,  Ulrica,  was  obliged  to  suffer 
the  aristocratical  domination  to  be  re-established ; 
and  Frederic  and  Adolphus  were  not  able  to  triumph, 
over  the  Swedish  nobles.     Adolphus  dying  in  1771» 
was  succeeded  by  Gustavus,  his  eldest  son  by  the 
sister  of  the  Prussian  king.     Gustavus,  on  his  acces* 
$ion  to  the  throne,  made  the  most  ardent  protesta-* 

^  See  the  respective  manifestoes ;  State  Papers,  177S. 
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tions  of  love  for  liberty ;  professed  that  he  thought  c  h  a  p; 
it  the  chief  glory  of  a  king  to  reign  over  a  fiee  ^^^ 
people ;  subscribed  the  declaration  of  rights,  and      177s. 
^ded  articles  for  abtolving  his  subjects  from  their 
allegijuice  if  ever  he  should  juifringe  the  contract. 
At  bis  coronation,  he  made  a  speech  concluding 
with  a  prayer  to  God,  that  ambition  might  not  disturb 
the  freedom  and  fiappiness  qf  the  state.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  solemn  oaths,  however,  this  prince  had  con- 
certed a  project  for  becoming  absolute.     Aided  by  v 
his  two  brothers,  and  trusty  officers,  he  gained  over 
the  army  to  his  interest ;  with  the  greatest  art  and 
success  he  courted  popularity,  while  his  emissaries 
no  less  actively  rendered  the  people  discontented 
with  the  senate  and  established  government.     He 
was  assured  of  the  support  of  his  uncle ;  and  indeed, 
both  in  the  formation  and  execution  of  his  plan^  he 
displayed   ability  and  vigour   not  unworthy  of  a 
nephew  of  Prederic.     The  scheme  being  ripe  for 
execution^  on  the  19th  of  August  Gustavus  totally 
overturned  the  constitution,  which  less  than  three 
months  before  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  en- 
gaged to  support,  as  the  iqdispensable  condition  of 
his  admission  to  the  regal  office.  ^  Being  master  of 
all  the  military  force  at  Stockholm,  he  surrounded 
the  seo^,  and  made  the  members  prisoners.    The 
diet  was  commanded  to  assemble ;  and,  encompassed 
hy  fix^d  bayonets,  the  king  ordered  a  new  form  of 
governmeoit  to  be  read.    The  members,  so  situated, 
s^ned  whatever  w^is  proposed,  and  took  the  oath 
which  Gustavus  himself  dictated.    He  then  drew  a 
book  of  psalms  from  his  pocket ;  and,  taking  off  his 
€rowa^  b^gan  to  siaig  to  the  praise  of  God,  the  as- 
sembly joining  this  pious  prii^ce  in  his  sacred  music« 
He  afterwards  informed  them,  that  he  should  in  six 
years  convene  the  assembly  of  the  states.*    Thus  the 

^  Mr.  Cbarlet  Sheridan,  British  envoy  at  Swedefi,  published  a  very  aj:cunit9 
account  of  this  exti^Bordinary  Revolution.    Its  heads  are  cqmpressed  above  in  the 

t»t. 
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CHAP,  year  177^  was  an  a&ra  of  usurpation ;  by  Gustavus 
^'       in  his  QWn  kingdom,  and  by  his  neighbours  in  the 
1772.      kingdom  of  another. 
State  of  A  CHANGE  this  year  took  place  in  Denmark,  which, 

Denmark,  j^y  afFccting  a  British  princess,  strongly  agitated  and 
deeply  interested  the  loyal  and  generous  hearts  of 
Britons.  Christian,  king  of  Denmark,  was  the  son 
of  Frederic  V.,  by  Louisa^  daughter  of  George  11. 
The  queen  died  in  early  youth,  and  king  Frederic 
afterwards  married  a  German  princess,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  named  Frederic.  This  queen  was  a  wo- 
man of  great  artifice  and  ambition.  As  her  son  was 
heir  in  default  of  his  brother,  the  queen  dowager  had 
been  averse  from  the  marriage  of  the  young  king. 
Incapacity  Christian  was  a  prince  of  very  weak  understanding, 
of  the  king.   ^^^  g^j^j^  ^y  habits  of  debauchery  below  his  natural 

Character  iu significance.  Matilda,  though  not  sixteen  years 
of uie°queen.  ^^  ^g®  whcu  shc  arrived  in  Denmark,  immediately 
manifested  to  Julia  Maria,  the  queen  dowager,  an 
intelligence  and  sensibility,  which,  she  did  not  dotibt, 
must  discern  the  incapacity,  and  feel  the  misconduct. 
Artifices  of  of  her  husbaud.  She  therefore  formed  a  project  of 
dow?g"er!"  sowiug  discord  between  the  new-married  couple, 
which  she  trusted  would  end  in  a  separation,  and 
promote  her  views  in  favour  of  her  son.  For  this 
purpose  she  played  a  double  game ;  she  employed 
her  minions  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  king, 
and  to  encourage  him  in  his  vices ;  while  she  in- 
formed the  queen  of  his  defects,  and  professing  a 
great  friendship,  declared  that  every  thing  in  her 
power  should  be  done  for  his  reformation.  Mean- 
while, the  silly  monarch  persisted  in  his  usual  course ; 
the  queen  dowager  contrived  to  have  a  mistress 
thrown  in  his  way,  whom  he  kept  openly  in  the 
palace.  Matilda,  possessing  great  sagacity,  easily 
discovered  both  the  designs  and  motives  of  the 
treacherous  dowager.  Anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
her  infant  prince,  she,  for  the  sake  of  theson,  over- 
looked the  folly  of  the  father ;  arid  soon,  procured 

such 
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such  influence,  as  to  attaiii  the  chief  direction  of  c  m  a  p. 
affairs,  before  possessed  by  the  elder  queen.  The  ^' 
ambition  of  Julia  was  noifr  stimulated  by  revenge,  irn. 
the  gratification  of  which  she  at  last  acconlplished. 
There  was  at  th6  court  of  Copenhag'en^  a  German,  struensce. 
named  Struensee,  of  some  abilities,  with  that  wide 
extent  of  superficial  knowledge  and  those  petty  at- 
tainments which  are  so  common  in  continental  ad^ 
venturers.  He  possessed  also  an  insinuating  address, 
and  an  agreeable  person  ;  but  was  profligate  in  his 
manners^  and  abandoned  in  his  principles.  Having 
studied  some  branches  of  medicine,  he  professed 
himself  a  physician  ;  and  having  attended  the  king 
when  he  was  experiencing  the  effects  of  vice,  he 
acquired  great  favour  with  the  sovereign^  and  in  a 
short  time  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that,  from  being 
an  itinerant  empiric,  he  became  miiiister  of  state. 
He  also  elevated  Brandt,  a  fellow-adventurer^  and 
several  others  of  his  friends.  Both  Struensee  and 
Brandt  were  raised  to  be  earls  ;  many  of  the  chief 
grandees  were  disgraced ;  and  most  of  them  were 
disgusted  with  the  upstart  insolence  of  these  ignoble 
favourites.  The  demeanour  of  Struensee  also  ex*. 
cited  many  and  powerful  enemies^  As  Matilda  had 
then  the  superior  power,  Struenseejoined  her  politics 
in  opposition  to  those  of  the  queen  dowager ;  and 
thus  added  her  to  the  number  of  his  foes.  Julia  se- 
cretly insinuated  that  not  a  political  connection  only 
^subsisted  between  Struensee  and  the  queen :  and  in 
1771,  when  Matilda  was  delivered  of  a  daughter^  she^ 
seeing  the  new-born  princess,  said,  with  a  malicious 
smile,  that  the  child  had  all  the  features  of  Struensee* 
The  evil  report  was  industriously  propagated ;  and 
it  was  farther  asserted,  that  the  ruling. party  had 
formed  a,  design  to  supersede  the  king,  to  ^p'oint 
Matilda  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  and 
Stru^ensee  supreme  director  of  affairs.  The  report  of 
the  intended  deposition  was  never  substantiated  by 
any  proof ;  and  the,  other  rumour,  which  was  never 

E  2  seconded 
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c  HAP.  Seconded  eitlier  by  testimony  or  circumstantial  evi- 
^'  dence^  must  sftand  in  histoiy  as  a  false  and  hali- 
j77g.  cious  SLANDER  against  the  sister  of  the  British  sove- 
reign. The  queen,  finding  herself  an  object  of  unjust 
suspicion,  tocdc  a  part  very  natural  to  conscious  in- 
nocence, but  often  injurious  to  female  reputation : 
she  disregarded  the  rumours,  and  did  not  abstain 
from  the  company  of  the  suspected  party.  Tbm 
conduct,  neither  prudent  nor  judicious,  greatly 
accelerated  the  success  of  her  enemies.    It  was  not 

« 

.difficult  to  spread  scandal  against  the  friend  of  a 
man  so  deservedly  unpopular ;  and  the  charge  was 
very  generally  beneved.  The  king  was  easdy  im- 
pressed with  the  prevailing  opinion,  being  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hand3  of  any  party  that  happened  to  pre- 
idominate. 
AcciMMion  On  the  17th  of  January,  the  queen  dowager  and 
i^^ld^^T^er  son,  coming  at  four  in  the  morning  to  the 
king's  bed-chamber,  asserted  to  him,  that  the  queen 
and  Struensee  were  at  that  very  hour  framing  an 
act  of  renunciation  of  the  crown,  which  they  would 
compel  him  immediately  to  sign;  and  therefore 
that  his  only  means  of  escaping  this  danger,  was  to 
sip  orders  which  they  had*^dr!wn  up  fofthe  arrest 
of  the  queen  and  her  accomplices.  The  king, 
though  reluctant,  at  length  complied,  and  the 
orders  were  immediately  executed  ;  but  the  queen 
being  found  in  her  own  apartment,  and  Struensee 
and  Brandt  in  bed  in  their  respective  houses,  rnani^ 
fested  the  falsehood  of  Julia's  charge.  Having  be- 
fore secured  the  army  and  people,  the  dowager 
reigned  without  .control.  Struensee  and  Brandt 
were  tried ;  but  culpable  as  they  both  might  be, 
there  was  no  evidence  that  they  had  perpetrated  any 
capital  crime  J  they  were,  however,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  executed.  Respecting  queen  Matilda, 
the  ruling  party  did  not  attempt  to  establish  their 
charges.  The  doWager  was  unwilling  to  establish  a 
precedent  for  trying  a  queen  by  subjects ;  and  be- 

sidesy 
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sides,  though  by  subornation  and  mi^uity  she  mighlf  chap. 
easily  have  crushed  an  unprotected  individual  how-       ^' 
ever  innocent,  yet  to  put  to  an  undeserved  death      i^^g. 
the  sister  of  the  king  of  £ngland,  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  act  of  tyranny.     His  Britannic  majesty,  HitBtitui.. 
knowing  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  2**^"^^ 
vindication  of  hi«  sister^s  character  in  a  country  and* 
governed  by  her  inveterate   enemies,   resolved  to  *V'" 
rescue  her  n-om  those  malignant  calumniators,  and  "**'* 
sent  a  sciuadbon  to  demand  the  unfortunate  prin- 
cess.    The  court  of  Denmark,  not  chusing  to  refuse 
a  requisition  so  seconded,   deUvered  her  to  com- 
modore Macbride,   who  conveyed  her  from   the  ^,fbni»- 
scene  of  her  persecution  to  Zell,  a  city  in  the  domi-  her  an 
nions  of  Hanover,  where  her  royal  brother  had  pro-  Z'ZZn, 
vided  her  an  asylum,  in  which  she  resided  dunng  the  dommwni. 
remainder  of  her  short  life.."" 

«  She  died  May  lOth,  17T5,  of  a  maKgOMit  fever,  in  her  S4ch  year. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

America^  tranquil  in  the  sputh,  is  turbulent  in  the  north*^^ 
Massachu^ets  disavows  the  authorities  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. — Britain,  —  Mercantile  failures  of  1 772. — Alex- 
ander Fordyce.  —  Change  of  mercantile  characte7\^~  Jnflu' 
ence  of  accumulation  in  Jndia.  —  Stock-jobbing  — fictitious 
credit  —  extranmgant  adventure  without  capital. — High 
estimation  of  lord  North  for  financial  skill. — Affairs  of  the 
India  company — its  pecuniary  embarrassments — conduct 
pfits  servckntsy  anfl  distres$es  of  the  natives  — reported  to  the 
house  qf  commons  by  a  committee. —  The  company  propose 
fL  schema  for  correcting  and  restraining  its  servants. — Par- 
liament undertakes  the  task.  —  Compamfs  petition  for  a 
loan  -^  granted  on  certain  conditions.  —  Company  allowed 
to  export  tea  from  Britain  dutyfree. — Lord  North's  plan 
fo7'  the  gooernment  qf  India — discussed  in  parliament'-^ 
pfLSses  into  a  law. — Inquiry  into  the  conduct  qflord  Clive. 
— Distinguished  abilities  of  Messrs.  Thurlowand  Wedder- 
bume  shewn  against  and  fir  lord  Clive.  —  The  war  with  the 
Caribs.  —  Increase  qf  half-pay  to  naval  captains.  —  Peti- 
tion of  the  dissenters  —  is  rejected.  —  Supplies.  —  Seduc^ 
tion  qf  the  national  debt^  —  Continental  affairs.  —  Com* 
pletion  qfthe  dimemberment  qf  Poland^  —  Violent  attacks 
qfBjoman  catholic  power  son  their  clergy,— America — tran^ 
quillity,  andfourishing  commerce.  —  Britain  —  discontent 
and  licentiousness  subside. — Increasing  trade  andprospc" 
rity  imputed  to  the  policy  qf  lord  North. —  The  minister 
f^cnn  at  the  zenith  ofhisfame^ 

CHAP.  nrRANQUlLLITY  contimied  to  prevail  in  the 
^^-  middle  and  southern  colonies  of  America ;  but 

1772.  in  the  northern,  the  democratical  spirit  was  daily 
gaining  ground.  The  salaries  of  the  provincial 
judges,  and  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  paid 
by  the  assemblies,  were  very  scanty.  To  render 
pi  en  in  such  important  situfitions  more  independent 
ip  their  circumstances,  government  had  this  year 

assigned 
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assigned  them  liberal  salaries  out  of  the  American  chap. 
revenue.     The  New  Englanders  affected  to  believe       xi. 
that  this  arrangement  was  intended  to  corrupt  the      i*jy^^ 
source  of  justice,  and  render  decisions  dependent  on  America,* 
government.    A  meeting  of  Bostooians,  called  by  lh?2Slth% 
diemselves  the  sekct^  men^  on  the  25th  of  October  turbuiem'in 
petitioned  government  to  hold  an  assemblv  for  the  ^^^'^^ 
purpose  of  considering  the  evil  tendency  01  the  new 
regulations.  The  governor  ngt  complying,  the  com- 
mittee issued  a  new  declaration  of  rights,  more  re- 
publican than  any  that  had  yet  been  published ; 
which  considered  the  provinciaJs  merely  as  free  men, . 
not  as  British  subjects,  and  denied  the  right  of  the 
British  parliament  to  legislate  in  any  case  for  the 
colonies.    A  general  meeting  of  Bostonians  immedi- 
ately adopted  this  declaration  of  their  committee } 
the  provincial  assembly  published  their  approbation 
of  the  doctrines  in  their  most  democratiou  extent ; 
and  the  proceedings  of  all  classes  and  orders  in  Mas-  Maasachu* 
sachusets  amounted  to  a  disavowal  of  the  established  ^^^»»^<^ 
authorities  of  the  British  constitution.     Republican  delof\he' 
turbulence  in  the  north,  and  tranquil  acquiescence  ^^  *°"' 
in  constitutional  authority  through  the  middle  and  *  "  ^ 
southern  colonies,  strongly  manifested  a  diversity  of 
sentiment^  which  it  was   the   duty   of  legislative 
wisdom  to  consider,  in  its  policy  towards  the  re* 
spective  provinces. 

In  Britain,  this  year  was  remarkable  for  very  Britain : 
great   and  numerous   bankruptcies,   important  in  J?JJ„^*°**** 
themselves,  but  more  momentous  as  they  demon-  of  1772. 
strated  the  close  and  cpn^plex  connexions  and  inter- 
mingled dependencies  of  commercial   credit,  and 
also  marked  a  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
mercantile  character.     A  Scotch  adventurer,  named  Aiexand« 
Alexander  Fordyce,  had  risen  in  a  few  years  to  such  Fordyce. 
a  height  in  the  city  of  London,  that  his  downfal  ap- 
peared for  a  time  to  shake  all  credit  and  confidence 
throughout  the   metropolis.     Fordyce  was  a  pro- 
jector, who  possessed  ingenuity  to  form  plausible 

£  4        '  schemes, 
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CHAP,  schemes,  insinuating  manners,  and  dexterous  ad^ 
j_^l_.  dress  to  engage   confidence,    but   without  sound 
1772.     judgment  and  prudence  to  direct  his  conduct.     He 
nad  gambled  in  the  funds  to  a  very  ffreat  amount ; 
and  having  at  times  succeeded,  by  his  occasional 
command  of*  ready  money,    and  by  becoming  a* 
partner  in  a  very  eminent  banking-house,  he  was 
entrusted  with  many  and  large  sums  belonging  to 
oth.ers.     He  now  dealt  in  stock-jobbing  to  an  ex- 
tent unknown  in  the  annals  of  gambling.  At  length 
the  bubble  burst :  he  failed  to  an  amount  little  short 
of  half  a  million,  and  involved  his  partners  in  his  ruifi ; 
and  many  others,  who  had  trusted  him  with  money 
or  bills,  shared  the  same  fate.     The  fall  of  so  great 
^  house  carried  its  effects  far  beydnd  immediate  cre- 
ditors, excited  a  distrust  of  other  banking  and  mer- 
cantile firms,  and,  obstructing  the  usual  accommo- 
dation, produced  many  stoppages.    But  these  evil^, 
occasioned  in  a  considerable  degree  by  Fordyce  and 
his  connexions,    originated  in  causes  much  more 
general,   which  influenced   the   conduct  and    de- 
S^^^    termined  the  fortune  of  many  others.     The  gains  of 
cantii©  cha-  British  mcrchauts  in  former  times  were  chiefly  from 
"'^'       the  gradual  operation  of  skill,  industry,  oeconomy, 
and  bold  yet  prudent  adventure.     The  riches^  ac- 
quired were  rarely  amassed  but  by  a  long  and  per- 
severing attention  to  trade ;  moderate  wealth  w»i 
the  progressive  effect  of  certain  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities,  skilfully  and  steadily  exerted  fot  ^ 
long  course  of  years,  forming  and  determining  the 
inHuence  of  diaxactcr,  whilc  they  filled  the  coffers.    By  the  vast 
^n""in  '     acquisitions  in  India,  immense  fortunes  had  been 
India.         accumulated  almost  instantaneously :  adventurers  of 
very  limited  merit  in  three  or  four  years  had  returned 
with  ten  times  the  wealth  that  able,  prosperous,  and 
eminent  merchants  were  able  to  collect  by  the  efifortd 
of  a  long  and  industrious  life.   The  view;  of  such 
astonishing  acquisitions  dazzled  many  tradei-s,  and 
instead  of  submitting  patiently  to  former  modes  o£ 

commercial 
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commercial  process^  they  would  become  opulent  by  chap. 
coBipendioud  means :  with  this  intent,  they  engaged      ^^ 
iff  imardous  adventures  in  the  funds  %  monopolies,      1772. 
atod  varioixs  other  objects*    Not  having  actual  pro-  stock. 
perty  for  carrying  on  such  extensive  plans,  they  J^^'°«* 
wete  obhged  to  proceed  upon  trust ;  and,  as  men  of 
real  wealdi  were  not  Ihe  most  likely  to  risk  their 
money  oix  doubtful  schemes,  combinations  of  indi* 
gent  adventurers  were  formed  for  maintaining  a  fic« 
titious  credit  by  interchange  of  bills*  Some  of  these  Fiaitioui 
actually  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  cs^ttal;  others  ^^^^^ 
kept  themsdves  so  long  afloat,  as  to  impress  the 
world  wi^h  an  omndon  of  their  ultimate  responsibility, 
and  thus  femia  mieans  to  involve  wealthy  men  in 
thdr  pnojects.     From  the  eastern  accumulations 
and  manners,  came  also  an  enormous  increase  of 
luxury ;  this  evil  did  not  so  readHy  affect  the  sub* 
stantiial  merchant,  wbo  in  making  his  fortune  hod 
formed  his    habits  to  frugality  and   moderation, 
as  the  vistofiary  and  needy  projector,  whose  fancy 
anticipated  immense  profits,  and  whose  actual  pos* 
sesiions  could  not  possibly  suffer  the  smallest  loss» 
The  fidhires  ci  this  year  were  chiefly  imputable  to  Extravagant 
extmvagant  prefects  in  trade,  stock-jobbhts,.  and  ""^^^ 
^lormous  paper  credit  without  capital  mutuauy  act-  capiui. 
ing^  atid  redacting,  severally  and  jointly  the  ei&cts 
amir  eauses^  of  luxtzry  and  profusion.     These  dis* 
asters,   springing  from  unwanrantabfe  adventure, 
extended  their  consequences  to  men  totally  un- 
concerned  in  such  wild  and  destructive  schemes* 
Bankers,  in  particular,  were  a  class  of  traders,  who, 
firom  the  nature  of  their  business,  had  many  cus- 
tomers among  persons  requiring  much  accommoda- 
tion by  discount,  and  some  of  these  sustained  very 
gresit  losses.    The  bank,  in  a  state  of  general  dis*  ; 

trutft,  having  refused  the  usual  discounts,  men  of 

^Though  Btock-jobbing  V<I  pr^vsrled  ever  atncethe  etublishmeiit'  of  the  nationii 
debt,  the  great  fluctuation  of  India  stock  about  this  time  afforded  more  scope  than 
usual  ^  thi»  species  of  gamUiAg. 

considerable 
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CHAP,  considerable  property  were  embaxrassed,  as  they 
^^'  could  not  raise  money  to  discharge  engagements 
1778.  formed  on  the  faith  of  customary  accommodation, 
and  for  several  months  trade  was  stagnant.  Al- 
though many  of  the  commercial  sufferers  were  dis- 
tressed, not  from  wailt  of  property,  but  the  stoppage 
of  its  U3ual  convertibility,  no  measures  were  pro- 
posed by  ministers  for  suppprting  the  mercantile 
credit  of  persons,  who,  by  temporary  assistance, 
might  haye  been  preserved  from  ruin.  Greatly, 
however,  as  these  insolvencies  obstructed  trade  at 
the  time,  they  did  not  prove  ultimately  injurious  j 
for  by  inculcating  caution  and  reserve,  they  ren- 
dered credit  more  discriminate,  and  discouraged.the 
desperate  schemes  of  gamblers,  and .  other  unprin- 
cipled or  infatuated  speculators.  This  beneficial 
effect,  however,  they  owed  to  the  natural  course  of 
commercial  confidence,  without  any  aid  from  the 
policy  of  administration. 
JlStiin 'of  Lord  North  had  now  acquired  a  stability  and 
lord  North  powcr,  much  greater .  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  the  ministry 
there  was  none  of  that  distraction  of  counsds, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  inefficiency  of 
former  administrations.  The  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury excelled  most  members  in  parliamentary  elo- 
qiience,  and  he  had  already  acquired  great  repu- 
tation for  financial  skill.  From  the  return  of  tran- 
quillity to  the  greater  part  of  America,  and  the 
diminution  of  licentiousness  at  home,  his  political 
talents  were  generally  respected.  The  opponeiite 
of  government,  though  still  paramount  in  genius  and 
eloquence,  were  very  much  diminished  in  number, 
and  less  severe  and  vehement  against  a  minister 
whom  they  could  not  help  thinking  well-qualified 
for  his  office,  and  throughout  the  nation  lord  North 
was  become  the  object  of  esteem  and  confidence. 
Affiiirsof  The  subject  about  to  occupy  chiefly  the  ensuing 
the^l^du      g^ession  of  parliament  was  the  affairs  of  India,  in  the 

investigation 


for  oom- 
m^dal  skill. 


company. 
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investigation  of  which  a  committee  of  the  house  was  chap. 
employed  during  the  summer.    Though  the  con-       ^^ 
cerns   of  the   company  had   been  brought  under      1772. 
the  cognizance  of  parliament  so  early  as  IjGjy  np 
melisures  of  correction  and  regulation  had  been 
adopted^  except  to  rescind  their  acts,  restrict  their 
dividends,  and  obtain  from  them  an  annual  sum  of 
money  on  stipulated  conditions*     Inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation now  aiOforded  abundant  proof,  that  a 
comprehensive  and  radical  reform  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  the  honour 
of  England,  the  welfare  and  even  existence  of  the 
natives,  and  the  salvation  of  British  India. 

An  immense  accession  of  terrritory  had  unavoid-  itspecum. 
ably  compelled  the  company  to  repose  very  great  j^"^'J^ 
trust  in  their  servants,  and  this  confidence  had  been 
most  grossly  and  flagrantly  abused.  The  company's 
officers  were  guilty  of  complicated  and  extensive 
malversation  ;  their  ambition  and  extravagance  had 
involved  their  employers  in  unnecess?try  and  enor- 
mous expences ;  and  their  extortion,  peculation,  and 
iniquity,  made  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
income  of  their  masters.  To  enter  on  a  particular 
detail  of  the  multifarious  means  which  were  em- 
ployed by  the  company's  servants  for  defrauding 
and  plundering  the  natives  of  India,  would  far 
exceed  our  limits ;  but  a  short  sketch  of  the  cha- 
racter, system,  and  leading  consequences  of  the 
peculation  is  a  necessary  part  of  our.  history,  as  a 
momentous  fact  belonging  to  our  subjiect,  marking 
the  principle,  spirit,  and  operation  of  British  avarice 
in  India,  and  ascertaining  the  necessity  for  a  control 
to  restrain  and  prevent  such  flagrant  and  destructive 
wickedness.  It  was  before  observed,  that  the  plui\^  Conduct  of 
der  of  India  was  conducted  by  our  countrymen  "*^*"'"""« 
according  to  mercantile  modes,  and  this  remark  our 
present  account  will,  farther  illustrate.  The  chief 
^ervaiits  of  the  company  made  it  their  first  business 
to  inform  themselves  of  the  most  valuable  and  mar- 
ketable % 
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CHAP,  ketable  commodities  in  the  provinces  whicb  they 
^^'  were  employed  to  govern,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
1773.  masters ;  they  found  that  salt,  betel,  and  tobacco, 
were  the  most  productive  merchandises ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  very  deliberately  formed  what  they 
called  a  commercial  association  for  inland  traffic  in 
those  articles.  The  principle  of  the  co-partnership 
was  very  simple,  being  only  that  the  said  associators, 
namely,  the  council  of  Calcutta,  its  friends  and  fa- 
vourites, should  have  the  sole  power  of  buying  and 
selling  those  commodities.  Thus  did '  servants, 
without^any  authority  from  their  masters,  who  had 
indeed  no  right  to  grant  such  power,  establish  by 
their  own  will,  and  for  their  own  benefit,  a  mon(W)oIy 
of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  throughout  three 
large,  'populous^  and  opulent  provinces.  Having 
no  competitors,  they  bought  and  sold  at  their  own 
price:  impoverishing  the  people,  they  rendered 
them  unable  to  pay  the  stated  exactions  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  thus,  in  robbing  the  natives,  they  de- 
frauded their  own  employers.  Not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  commercial  pillage,  they  turned  their 
views  also*  to  territorial  estates.  The  zemindars^ 
or  landed  proprietors,  held  their  possessions  on 
leases,  the  validity  of  which  had  never  been  doubted, 
more  than  any  other  legal  security  for  property. 
The  companjr^s  servants,  however,  destroyed  this 
right,  deprived  the  proprietors  of  their  lands,  sold 
them  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  shared  the  profits 
among  themselves,  according  to  their  respective 
rank  and  influence  in  this  combination  of  rapine. 
The  land-holders,  deprived  of  the  secure  expectation 
of  reaping  the  fruit,  neglected  to  cultivate  the  soil ; 
a  large  proportion  of  land  was  left  untilled,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  scarcity  of  food.  The  op- 
pressed Indians,  unable  to  procure  ripe,,  tried  to 
,  subsist  on  roots ;  but  many  of  these  proving  un- 
wholesome, pestilence  accompanied  ramine:  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges  were  infected  by  the  number 

4  -  of 
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4)f  carcases  which  they  daily  received,  and  the  chap. 
putrid  effluvia  increased  the  mortality.  The  insatiate  ^^^ 
avarice  of  Britons  thus  spread  desolation  over  India :      hts* 
the  same  iniquity  which  b^sared  the  people,  im- 
poverished the  company ;  and  vast  sums  were  spent 
m  lucrative  jobs,  of  no  use  to  the  establishment. 
There  was,  indeed,  among  the  company's  servants, 
one  predominant  object,  to  amass  money  by  every 
means,  however  iniquitous  and   destructive;   but 
the  most  efficacious  expedients  of  avarice  wer^ 
fraud  and  breach  of  trust  to  their  employers,  de- 
vastation of  the  possessions  which  they  were  hired 
to  improve,  and  plunder  of  the  natives,  whom  they 
were  paid  to  govern.^     With  such  servants,  the 
company,  instei^  bf  becoming  opulent,  were  deeply 
embarrassed  ;  they  had  borrowed  large  sums  of  the 
bank,  and  requested  the  assistance  of  government 
to  liquidate  their  debts.    Such  was  the  essence  of  u  rqiomi 
the  report  prepared  by  the  committee,  and  delivered  ^^^  ih« 
to  parliament,  which  met  on  the  26th  of  November,  houw  of 
It  farther  appeared,  that  their  distresses  had  been  <'*~"""'* 
increased  by  accepting  bills  from  their  unprincipled 
servants,  who  thus  procured  the  responsibility  of 
their  masters  for  engagements  by  which  the  servants 
only  were  ben^ted.    The  misconduct  of  the  com- 
pany's officers,  with  all  its  consequences,  was  ihani* 
festly  imputable  to  the  want  of  an  efficient  control, 
prc^rtionate  to  the  vast  powers  with  which  they 
were  necessarily  entrusted.    In  the  present  situ- 
ation of  affiurs,  therefore,  it  was  the  business  of  the 
legisliiture  to  establish  a  control,  which,  leaving  to 
servants  every  power  necessary  for  the  objects  of 
th^  employment,  should  only  restrain  malversation. 
The  minister^  admitting  the  abuses  of  the  servants 
and  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  company's  affiurs, 
declared  that  the  evils  might  be  removed  by  wise 

^  Tbii  statement  is  comprened  from  the  report  of  the  select  committee,  deliirared 
to  the  house  in  November  17X3* 

and 
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c  H  A  i>/  and  vigorous  management.     The   Company  were 

_j^^|-      themselves  preparing  to  send  out  supervisors^  to 

.  1772.     direct  and  reform  their  servants ;    but  such  efforts 

would,  in  his  opinion,  be  inadequate  to  the  exigen- 

cies  of  affairs.      Before  he  himself  introduced  a 

plan  of  regulation,  he  proposed  a  secret  committee, 

,which  should  find  out  every  thing  necessary  to  be 

known,  without  exposing  any  facts  of  which  the 

The  com-    publication  would  be  injurious.     The  committee  re- 

^^^r^     ported,  that  the  company,  though  much  distressed 

scheme  for   Jn  their  pecuniary  concerns,  were  preparing  to  send 

correcting  ^.  *^  .      .  •'  y,  •  •  aV  i* 

and  re-       out  a  commissiou  of  supcrvisiou,  the  expence  oi 
•tiainiDg  its  ^hich  would  heavily  add  to  their  difficulties ;    and 

servants.  •'  <         , 

recommended  a  bill  to  prevent  them  from  pursuing 
their  intention  :  a  second  report  presented  a  state- 
ment of  the  effects,  debts,  and  credits  of  the  com- 
SlJderteto    V^^y  ^*  home  and  abroad.     On  the  reports  of  this 
the  usk.      secret  committee,  together  with  those  of  the  select 
committee,  lord  NorSi  formed  a  plan   respecting 
India,  which  consisted  of  three  successive  bills,  and 
the  discussion  occupied  the  principal  consideration 
of  parliament  in  the  present  session.  The  first  bill  was 
j&amed  to  prevent  the  company  from  employing  the 
intended  means  for  the  correction  of  abuses  in  India, 
and  was   preparatory  to  the  interference  of  the 
British  government  in  the  administration  of  that 
country ;  the  second  proposed  to  relieve  the  com- 
pany from  its  present  embarrassments,  by  a  loan  j 
and  the  third,  to  establish  regulations  for  the  better 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  as  well 
Bill  for  pre.  in  In£a  as  in  Europe.    The  first  bill  was  opposed^ 
^pany  *   as  au  iuvasiou  of  the  company's  charter,  and  of  the 
from  send-   right  which  cvcry  British  subject,  or  body  of  subjects, 

mgsupex^  O  n  ''         •  .\^    '  HL'  rpi      •' 

visors  10      possesses,  01  managing  their  own  ailairs.     ine  com- 
india.         pany's  situation,  it  was  contended,  was  not  so  dis- 
tressed as  to  be  irretrievable  by  its  own  efforts  and 
counsels.     In  the  progress  of  the  bill,  petitions  and 
counsels  from  Indian  proprietors  maintained  the 

same 
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same  doctrine.     Ministers  and  the  other  supporters  chap. 
of  the  bill  declared,  that  they  intended  the  good  of  ^^L^ 
the  company,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  public.      1772. 
The  proposing  a  very  expensive  commission  at  a 
time  when  the  company  was  already  in  arrears  to 
government,  and  so  distressed  as  to  be  applying  for 
a  loan,  was  a  verv  impolitic  measure  ;  it  was  there- 
fore the  duty  of  parliament  to  prevent  them  from 
being  involved  in  utter  ruin.     Beside  the  unsuit- 
ableness  of  such  an  establishment  to  their  circum- 
stances, it  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  proposed 
object.     The  malversations  in  India  were  too  great 
for  any  efforts  of  the  court  of  directors  to  correct ; 
the  power  of  government  only  could  be  capable  of 
curbing    rapacity  and  violence,  restoring  to   the 
inhabitants  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  property, 
and  directing  the  revenue  into  its  proper  channels.  *»v^'^^ 
A  great  majority  of  both  houses  voted  for  the  laW.  *       ihs. 

During  the  progress  of  this  business,  the  company 
petitioned  parliament  for  a  loan,  in  the  manner  and  Company 
on  the  terms  specified  in  several  propositions  which  J^riiament 
had  been  presented  to  the  house.  They  asked  for  ^"^  *  *°""' 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  four 
years,  at  four  per  cent.,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments; 
and  engaged  that  the  dividends  of  the  company 
should  not  exceed  six  per  cent,  until  half  the  sum 
was  liquidated,  after  which  they  might  raise  their 
dividend  to  eight  per  cent.  When  the  whole  loan 
was  discharged,  the  net  profits  beyond  eight  per 
cent,  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  com- 
pany's bpnd  debt,  until  it  was  reduced  to  1,500,000/^, 
and  after  that  reduction  the  surplus  should  be  di- 
vided between  the  public  and  the  company.  They 
farther  requested,  that  they  might  be  discharged, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  five  years  %  from  the 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  might  have  leave 
•  to  export  their  teas,  free  of  duty,  to  America  and 

,  *  See  the  parliamentary  transactions  of  1769,  in  vol.  i.  p.  444. 

foreign 
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CHAP.  &reigti  countries.    Lord  North  admitting^  the  pc^y 
^^'      of  relieving  them,  proposed,  that  one  million  ^'owr 
""^^TsT^  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  lent  to  the 
whkh  is      company,  and  that  their  dividends  should  be  limited 
^JhfcTn-  to  six  per  cent,  until  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  and 
dittont.       afterwards  to  seven  per  cent,  until  their  bond  debt 
should  be  reduced  to  1,500,000/.    Respecting  the 
jparticipation  of  profits,  the  minister  proposed,  that 
the  surplus  profits  above  the  flum  of  eight  per  cent, 
should  pay  three-fourths  to  the  treasury,  and  the 
{remainder  be  applied  to  the  farther  reduction  of  the 
bond  debt^  or  to  discharge  future  contingencies  of 
the  company.     In  the  course  of  these  discussions, 
the  minister  contended,  that  the  state  had  a  right  to 
territorial  possessions  acquired  through  conquest  by 
any  of  its  subjects.     Opposition  argued,  that  lands 
acquired  without  the  interference  of  the  state,  by  a 
company  exercising  the  corporate  rights  which  they 
had  purchased  from  the  state,  could  no  more  be- 
long to  Great  Britain,  than  the  advantages  of  any 
other  contract  could  belong  to  the  ^ranter  after  la^ 
had  made  the  convention  £ot  specified  value.     The 
minister  persevered  in  asserting  the  right  of  the  state 
to  the  territorial  possessions  in  India,  but  thought  it 
better'  to  wave  that  question  for  six  years  logger, 
soon  after  which  period  the  charter  would  expire. 
Those  »who  either  wished  to  oppose  ministry^  or  to 
.support  the  pretensions  of  the  India  company,  chose 
;to  consider  the  state  and  con^pany  as   two   inde- 
.pendent  parties  discussing  a  qui^stion  of  property  ac^ 
cording  to  the  law  of  England.    The  minister  took 
a  different  view :  he  looked  on  the  East  India  com- 
pany Bs  SL  body,  which  had  been  incorporated  for  a 
certain  purpose,  but  was  now  placed  in  a  situation 
^totally  different  from  the  intent  of  its  charters,  and 
.as  protected  in  its  commercial  nossession  by  those 
^charters ;  but  that  its  territorialacqiiiisitiQns  conati- 
tiited  no  part  of  the  corporation's  rights ;  and  be- 
came a  question  of  policy^  to  be  determined  on  the 

general 
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general  principles  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  no  ^  chap. 
•    of  law,  to  be  decided  by  courts  of  judicature.  ^'' 

In  conformity  to  that  part  of  the  company's  peti-     1775. 
tion  which  respected  the  ejtport  of  tea,  flie  minister  J^  <?JJ^ 
proposed,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  send  it  uTexp^  tea 
without  paying  customs  wherever  they  could  find  a  2[J^^*^ 
market    One  cause  of  their  diminished  return  was,    "^ 
the  rejection  of  that  commodity  by  the  colonies : 
they  had  17,0(X),000lbs.,  on  hand,  which,  by  being 
enabled  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price,  they  hoped  they 
could    dispose  of  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Lord  North  further  intended,  by  thus  offering  the  ^^^ , 
article  to  the  Americans  at  a  low  price,  to  tempt  pi^  fo^th, 
them  to  purchase  it  in  great  quantities ;  and  thus,  government 
besides  benefiting  the  company,  to  add  to  the  impost  ^   °  **' 
revenue  from  the  colonies.     This  part  of  his  plan 
led  eventually  to  more  important  consequences,  than 
any  of  his  whole  system  tor  regulating  the  af&irs  of 
the  India  company. 

The  minister  proceeded  to  propose  a  third  bill 
for  the  better  management  of  the  company's  afikirs ; 
containing  the  first  plan  framed  in  the  British  legis* 
lature  for  governing  British  India.      The  scheme 
was,  that  the  court  of  directors  should  be  elected 
for  four  years ;   six  members  annuallv,  but  no  one 
to  continue  in  the  direction  longer  than  the  four 
years ;   that  none  should  vote  at  the  election  of  a 
director,  who  had  not  been  a  proprietor  twelve 
months;  that  the  qualification  of  a  voter  should, 
instead  of  five  hundred  pounds  India  stock,  be  a 
thousand  ^  that  the  mayor's  court  of  Calcutta  should 
be  coni^ned  to  small  mercantile  cases ;  that  a  new 
court  should  be  established,  consisting  of  a  chief 
justice  and  three  puisn6  judges,  who  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  a  superiority  was  to  be 
given  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal  over  the  other 
establishments  of  India.     In  support  of  this  bill  mi- 
nisters alleged,  that  the  present  brief  period  of  their 
continuance  in  ofiice  left  the  directors  no  leisure  to 
VOL.  II.  F  form 
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CHAP,  form  and  execute  projects  of  permanent  advantage ; 
x»'       that  six  months  was  too  short  a  term  for  holding 
1-773^      stock  as  a  qualification  to  vote,  as  it  did  not  preclude 
temporary  purchases  for  that  purpose;    and  that 
5001.  was  not  a  sufiicient  interest  in  the  company, 
to  entitle  a  proprietor  to  a  vote,  in  its  present  ex- 
tensive  concerns.    The  mayor's  court,  composed  of 
merchants  and  traders,  though   competent  to  its 
juridical  purpose  before  the  territorial  acquisitions, 
when  the  matters  submitted  to  its  decision  were 
solely  commercial,  was  now  totally  inadequate  to 
the  exercise  of  the  supreme  judicature,  and  there- 
fore a  new  court  was  proposed.     The  minister  did 
not  profess  to  jexpect  that  these  regulations  would 
completely    produce   the  desired   effect;    yet  he 
trusted  that  they  would  operate  powerfully  towards 
a  general  reform,  and  that  the  future  vigilance  of 
the  legislature,  instructed   by  experience,   would 
provide  new  regulations,  suitable  to  the  state  of  the 
isdMcussed    various  and  complicated  concerns.    The  bill  was 
l^^r^a^^  long  and  vigorously  opposed  in  parliament,    and 
ment,         strongly  deprecated  by  India  proprietors ;  not  only 
by  the  holders  under  a  thousand  pounds  stock,  who 
asserted  that  the  franchise  which  they  had  purchased 
was  confiscated  without  delinquency ;  but  by  others, 
who  apprehended  that  thereby  the  property  of  India 
stock  would  decrease  in  value,  as  so  strong  a  motive 
and  pasted     *^  purchasc,  or  retain^  was  withdrawn :  however,  at 
into  a  law.    length  it  passed  into  a  law.    The  committees,  beside 
collecting  information  to  guide  and  induce  delibc'- 
rative  amendment,  found  in  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  company's  principal  servants,  grounds  for  very 
severe  judicial  inquiries.     A  direct  charge  was  ad- 
duced against  those  who  had  been  principally  con- 
Sr^durt  cemed  in  the  deposition  of  Surajah  Dowla.   General 
ofkadciiTc.  Burgoyne,  chairman  of  the  select  committee,  hav- 
ing enumerated  the  distresses  of'  India,  and  the  acts 
from  which,    according    to   the    committee,  they 
arose,  declared  that  he  would  prosecute  the  chief 

la    '  delinquents  ; 
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delinquents ;  he  therefore  moved  '<  that  the  right  chap. 
honourable  Robert  lord  Clive,  baron  Plassey  m  the      ^^' 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  powers      ^75. 
vested  in  him  in  India,  had  ulegally  acquired  the 
sum  of  S34,000/L  to  the  dishonour  and  detriment 
of  the  state/' 

The  arguments  to  support  this  charge,  were  taken 
from  the  result  of  the  various  inquiries,  a  great  part 
of  which  consisted  of  answers  to  interrogatories,  put 
to  the  accused  himself,  and  other  principal  actors* 
Lord  Clive  was  stated  to  be  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
chief  delinquent,  and  to  have  set  an  evil  example  to 
all  the  rest;  unless  he  were  punished,  therefore, 
every  other  offender  might  equitably  expect  indem^ 
nity.  Lord  Clive  made  a  very  ingenious  and  dex- 
terous defence ;  and  with  much  art  having  avoided 
a  close  discussion  of  the  question  on  its  own  ground 
of  right  or  wrong,  he  pleaded  the  thanks  of  the 
directors  and  proprietors  on  his  return  home,  and 
farther  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign  and  coun- 
try. In  certain  situations,  he  said,  there  was  a 
criticd  necessity,  in  which  the  English  power  and 
fortune  in  Asia  depended  solely  on  rapid,  well- 
timed,  and  extraordinary  measures ;  by  such  efforts 
he  contended  that  he  had  saved  India.  The  presents 
were  a^eeable  to  the  general  custom  of  the  east; 
Meer  Jaffier  had  rewarded  all  those  who  had  been 
instrumental  to  his  success ;  the  acceptance  c^  such 
recompence  he  had  never  deemed  dishonourable, 
and,  it  was  well  known,  he  had  never  concealed. 
Other  members  of  the  house,  beside  enlarging  cm 
these  topics,  farther  argued,  that  his  high  character 
and  immense  fortune,  after  having  been  quietly  en- 
joyed for  so  many  years,  ought  not  to  be  endan^* 
gered  by  a  scrutiny  into  a  remote  period ;  and  that, 
moreover,  his  important  services  ought  to  have 
screened  him  from  those  charges.  This  species  of 
logic,  that,  in  a  case  of  criminal  inquiry,  service 
performed  at  one  time,  may  be  pleaded  as  a  seUoff 
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against  guilt  contracted  at  anotheri  was  strongly 
controverted  by  Mr.  Thtrlow,  who  conducted  tibe 
attack,  while  Mr.Wedderbume^headed  the  defence^ 
A  motion  being  made  for  censuring  his  conduct, 
the  acuteness  of  his  advocate  did  not  rest  the  vindi- 
cation of  lord  Clive  on  a  plea  of  service,  which  he  as 
fully  as  Mr.  Thuriow  admitted  to  be  irrelative  in  a 
criminal  charge,  but  his  chief  ground  of  argument 
was  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  which  arose  princi- 
pally from  the  accused  himself,  and  other  leading 
actors.  The  testimonies  were  given  by  gentlemen 
who  had  no  conception  that  their  statements  could 
affect  themselves ;  and  if  rendered  the  foundation 
of  a  prosecution,  they  would  oblige  persons  to  be 
witnesses  to  their  own  detriment,  than  which  no- 
thing could  be  more  inconsistent  with  justice,  and 
the  judicial  course  of  £ngland.<^  These  arguments, 
strongly  impressed  by  Mr.  Wedderbume,  induced 
the  house  by  a  considerable  majority  to  put  an  end 
to  the  inquiry. 

While  East  India  afiairs  occupied  the  chief  atten- 
tion  of  parliament,  some  occurrences  in  the  West 
Indies  were  also  brought  under  its  consideration. 
The  islands  of  St  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  and  Domi- 
nica, had  formerly  been  deemed  neutral,  both  by 
the  French  and  the  English.  The  proprietors  of  the 
soil  were  the  Caribbs,  being  the  descendants  of  the 
aboriginal  Indians,  with  a  small  intermixture  from 
fugitive  negroes.  The  French  had  made  establish- 
ments in  these  islands,  with  the  consent  of  the 
natives ;  but  had  found  it  necessary,  for  the  secure 
enjoyment  and  improvement  of  their  new  acquisi- 
tions, to  court  the  friendship  of  the  ancient  pos- 
sessors. At  the  cession  of  St.  Vincent  to  England, 
the  Caribbs  were  not  mentioned ;  and  when  new 
settlers  from  Britain  undertook  to  plant  the  island, 
orders  were  given,  that  while  these  Indians  were 
inoffensive  they  should  not  be  disturbed..    Most  of 

*  Debrett's  Parliamentary  Debates,  for  May  1773. 

the 
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the  French  planters  sold  their  estates  to  British  ad-  c  h  a  p. 
venturers,  wio  became  considerable  both  in  nam-       ^'' 
bers  and  property ;  but  the  most  fertile  tracts  were      2775. 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians.   The  new  colonists, 
conceiving  that  such  valuable  possessions  would  be 
much  better  improved  by  British  industry  than  by 
Indian  indolence,  proposed  to  government,  to  de- 
prive the  natives  of  the  soil  fittest  for  cultivation, 
and  bestow  on  them  tracts  more  commodious  for 
their  favourite  occupations  of  hunting  and  ffshing ; 
and  administration,  foreseeing  no  opposition  from 
the  natives,  approved  the  plan.    The  exchange  was 
offered  by  the  planters  to  the  Caribbs,  but  rejected 
with  indignation ;  they  had  held  their  lands,  they 
said,  independent  of  the  king  of  France,  and  would 
now  hold  them  independent  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.    The  British   settlers,    apprehensive  of  a 
contest  with  such  inflexible  neighbours,  submitted 
to  government,  whether  it  was  not  expedient,  since 
the  Caribbs   would  not  part  with  their  lands,  to 
transport  them  to  the  coast  of  Afiica ;  and  ministers 
too  hastily  agreed  to  the  scheme.    The  Caribbs  re- 
solved to  resist ;  and  a  body  of  troops,  in  177^>  was 
ordered  from  North  America  to  reduce  them  to  sub- 
jection :  but  the  rainy  season  prevented  our  forces 
from  making  progress,  and  proved  extremely  sickly. 
These  hostilities  became  the  subject  of  severe  ani- 
madversioQ  in  parliament;  we   had,   it   was  said, 
unjustly  attacked  the  immemorial  rights  of  the  Ca^ 
ribbs,  and  unwisely  sent  out  our  soldiers  at  a  season 
fatal  to  Europeans  who  had  newly  arrived  from  a 
more  temperate  climate.    Motions  concerning  the 
causes  of  the  war  and  the  state  of  the  troops,  caused 
long  and  ardent    debates  in  parliament;  which, 
though  severally  negatived  by  greatmajorities,  highly 
excited  the  public  attention.    Intelligence  at  lengui 
arrived,  that  major-general  Dalrymple  and  the  Ca- 
ribbs^ had   concluded  a  peace,  in  which  they   ac- 
knowledged themselves  the  subjects  of  Great  Bri-  • 
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CHAP,  tain,  and  promisedy  ita  their  intercouiBe  with  the 
^^  whites^  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  England  j 
1770.  but  in  their  own  territories,  and  in  matters  relating 
to  each  other,  they  were  to  retain  their  ancient  cusk 
toms  and  usages :  they  agreed  to  cede  certain  dis* 
tricts  to  the  British  planters,  and  acknowledging 
that  they  owed  their  lands  to  the  king's  clemency, 
were  allowed  to  retain  all  that  was  nece»3ary  for 
their  population  and  pursuits* 

In  t^is  session,  lord  Howe  presented  a  petition 
from  the  captains  of  the  navy^  praying  a  small  in- 
crease of  their  half-pay.  From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
till  the  year  171^»  as  his  lordship  shewed,  naval  cap- 
tains received  a  half-pay  double  the  amount  of  that 
which  they  received  in  1773,  when  the  value  of 
money  was  so  much  diminished*  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  employ  argumentation  in  demonstrating  the 
merit  and  importance  of  thatgallant  class  of  gentle^ 
men,  or  to  prove  that  the  allowance  was  unsuitable 
to  their  rank  in  society.    From  the  general  attach^ 
ment  of  Britons  to  the  navy,  and  their  conviction 
that  the  recompence  was  inadequate  to  the  service^ 
the  public  earnestly  desired  that,  the  wish  of  the 
brave  veterans  should  be  accomplished.    The  nii* 
nister  admitting  their  claims,  lamented  that   the 
situation  of  the  finances  did  not  allow  additional 
iiiaease  of    expcuccs.    The  application,  however,  was  so  very 
^Tca  ^^    pop^ar^  that  a  motion  was  carried  in  favour  of  the 
tidns.         petition,  a  suitable  address  presented  to  his  majesty, 
and  an  addition  of  two  shillings  a  day  (amounting  in 
all  to  six)  made  to  the  half-pay  of  navy  captains* 
®*^*°^         The  dissenters,  notwithstanding  the  disappoint* 
d?!^enter8*    meut  of  the  former  year,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  penal  laws  and  subscriptions,  which^  being 
u recctcd     supported  and  opposed  by  the  same  arguments  as 

before,  was  rejected. 
suppUes.  The  ways  and  means  of  this  session  shewed  the 

financial  skill  of  the  minister  to   be  neither  ex* 
t  cellent 
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ceUent  nor  defective.     His  calculation  indeed,  oil  chap* 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  had  proved  some-       ^^ 
what  erroneous,  as  no  part  of  the  funded  incum-     1773. 
brance  was   actually  liquidated.     Exchequer  bilk  Redocuonof 

•I  .      /» -   X^^  ^^T  Til  -I    the  national 

to  the  amount  of  1,800,000/.  were  discharged :  and  debt. 
the  money  advanced  to  the  £ast  India  company  was 
not  immediately  raised,  but  credit  pledged  for  it  in 
exchequer  bills.  The  session  did  not  rise  till  July  Ist^ 
after  having  lasted  nearly  eight  months. 

During  this  winter  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
com,  especially  in  Scotland,  and  tumults  ensued : 
the  rioters,  however,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  com* 
dealers^  and  the  firmness  of  tne  magistrates,  were 
prevented  from  destractive  outrage.    On  the  conti*  ^^^^^ 
nent  of  Europe,  the  partitioning  powers  this  year 
omtinued  to  be  the  principal  objects  of  observation, 
while  they  completed  their  project  of  robbery,  and 
compelled  the  unhappy  Poles  to  sanction  their  va- 
rious steps  of  iniquity  and  usurpation.     As  they  ad- 
vanced in  spoliation,    they  grew  more   indiflerent 
about  even  the  semblance  of  justice }  and  when- 
ever the  Poles  offered  any  remonstrance,  they  im- 
mediately   threatened    to    overwhelm   them  with 
troops.*     A  few  of  the  nobility  having  escaped  ^f^Sf S^ 
from  Warsaw,  betook  themselves  to  Cracow,  and  member- 
there  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  against  the  plun-  p^J^ 
derers  and  usurpers ;  but  their  attempts  were  unar 
vailing:  the  partitioning  powers,  having  dismem- 
bered the  best  provinces  of  Poland  under  pretence 
of  amending  its  constitution,  confirmed  its  defects, 
and  perpetuated  the  principles  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion.    It  would  be  foreign  to  this  history  to  fol- 
low those  dragooning  law-givers  through  the  detail 
of  thdir  acts,  but  they  all  shewed  that  the  object 
was  to  render  those  parts  dependent  on  the  parti- 
tioning powers  through  faction  and  internal  disor- 

*  See  the  manifestoes  of  the  three  several  powers,  addressed  to  Poland;  State 
Papefs^  177*. 
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CHAP,  der,  which  it  did  not  at  present '  suit  their  purpose 

^^1^^  to  seize  by  their  arms. 

177a.  Russia  was  by  no  means  so  successful  against  the 
Turks  this  year,  as  in  former  campaiCTs.  Elated 
with  her  victories,  she  had  refused  afi  reasonaUe 
terms  of  accommodation,  expecting  that  her  con- 
quering  forces  would  penetrate  to  Constantinople, 
and  that  she  might  .dictate  the  peace  in  the  enemy's 
capital.  Early  in  summer,  her  forces  on  the  Da- 
nube took  the  ^eld,  and  after  some  partial  and  de- 
tached advantages,  the  grand  army  penetrating  to 
the  confines  of  Romania,  found  the  vizier  so  strongly 
posted,  that  he  could  prevent  the  progress  of  the 
Russians,  without  being  compelled  to  hazard  a 
battle.  After  various  masterly  but  inefiectual  move- 
ments to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  decisive  engagement, 
Romanzow  was  obliged  to  recross  the  Danube,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign  found  himself  no  farther 
advanced  than  at  the  beginning.  In  the  Crimea 
and  the  Levant,  the  Russian  operations,  much  less 
important,  were  equally  indecisive :  the  Turks,  in- 
deed,  being  now  re-taught  the  use  of  arms,  com- 
manded by  an  able  and  skilful  general,  who  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  no  longer  af- 
forded certain  and  easy  victory. 

It  was  conceived,  that  France  and  Spain  were 
this  3^ear  preparing  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  against 
Russia,  of  whose  progress  and  power  the  house  of 
Bourbon  was  jealous.  Their  armaments  not  being 
confined  to  the  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
being  greater  .than  was  necessary  to  act  against  the 
Russians  in  the  Levant  and  the  Archipelago,  the 
Baltic  was  supposed  to  be  one  object  of  their  desti- 
nation.   France  was  believed  to  be,  through  her 

'  It  may  be  asked,  why  did  not  the  confederate  invaders  usurp  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Pobnd  ?  Of  the  reasons  of  this  forbearance  the  Annual  Register  gives  a  very 
probable  account.  **  It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  form  new  claims 
upon  at  good  a  foundation  as  those  which  they  had  already  made  ;  but  it  would  not 
have  been  so  easy  to  have  agreed  among  themselves  as  t6  the  distribution."  Annual 
Register,  1*773,  p.  40. 

int^nate 
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intimate  connexion  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  insti-  chap. 
gating  that  prince  to  a  war,  which,  from  his  lately-      ^^- 
acquired  absolute  power,  he  could  the  more  readily      1775. 
tmdertake.    The  equipments  of  the  Bourbon  sove- 
reigns, whatever  might  be  their  purpose,  necessarily 
aroused  the  vigilance  of  England ;  a  powerful  fleet 
was  speedily  prepared;    and  the    ambassadors  of 
Britain  at  their  respective  courts  announced,  that  if 
they  interfered  in  the  war  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, an  English  fleet  sailing  to  the  Mediterranean 
would  frustrate  their  projects.     The  king  of  Spain, 
always  inimical  to  this  country,  appeared  disposed  to , 
hostilities :  but  the  French  king  and  ministry,  desir- 
ous as  they  might  be  to  check  the  progress  of  Rus- 
sia, were  far  from  wishing  to  involve  themselves  in 
a  war  with  Britain,  and  by  their  influence  at  Ma- 
drid they  prevented  a  rupture.     In  Italy,,  the  pope, 
who  had.  so  strenuously  maintained  the  cause  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  so  obstinately  endeavoiured  to  support  ' 
the   customary  extortion  of  his  priests,  was   now 
dead.     His  successor,  aware  that  a  bishop  of  Rome 
was  of  little  consequence  out  of  his  own'  diocese, 
unless  supported  by  the  power  of  lay-sovereigns,  de- 
termined to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  those  princes. 
To  gratify  the  united  housa  of  Bourbon,  he  sup-         , 
pressed  tne  Jesuits;  but  allowed  individuals  who  had 
belonged  to  that  order,  to  remain  in  his  dominions, 
provided  they  rendered  themselves  useful,  without 
-advancing  doctrines  in  support  of  their  late  institu- 
tion, or  taking  any  steps  toward  its  restoration; 
and  this  was  the  final  blow  to  the  remains  of  an 
order  the  most  celebrated  of  monkish  fraternities. 
In  all  the  Roman  catholic  states,  the  reduction  of  Attacks  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  begun  with  such  effect  by  the  SX^^w- 
house  of  Bourbon,  was  become  general ;   indeed,  en  on  the 
plans  of  this  sort  were  so   hastily  adopted   and  *^^"^' 
executed,   as  rather  to  manifest  that  they  sprung 
from  imitation  than  from  rational  conviction.    The 
exaltation  of  priests  far  beyond  their  due  rank  in 

society, 
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CHAP*  society,  had  been  very  long  the  faahion,  ao  their  ex-^ 
^^  cessive  depression  became  now  the  mode  of  csdiolic 
1773.  courts ;  an  undue  contempt  of  ecclesiastics  was  a 
favourite  sentiment  with  princes  and  ministers  in 
those  countries  wherein  they  had  very  recently  been 
regarded  with  undeserved  admiration :  those  bo^ 
tions,  very  naturail^^  in  the  usual  course  of  human 
opinion,  running  mto  opposite  extremes,  accele- 
rated the  progress  of  infidelity ;  and,  in  their  re- 
mote consequences,  precipitated  the  downfal  of 
their  abettors. 

Though  the  stubborn  republicans  of  New  Eng* 
land  continued  to  thwart  the  mother-country,  the 
middle  and  southern  provinces  were  peaceably  and 
quietly  .advancing  in  population   and   prosperity. 
They  seemed  resolved  to  cultivate  the  fiiendship  of 
Britain,  replete  with  benefit,  and  which  for  several 
years  no  measure  or  occurrence  had  tended  to  inter- 
cept   They  appeared  well  satisfied  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  Lord  North,  under  which  the  chief 
objects  of  their  complaints  had  been  redressed.    Re- 
lieved from  the  greater  part  of  the  obnoxious  im- 
posts, they  gave  themselves  little  trouble  about  the 
reservation  of  the  principal ;  and,  while  their  purses 
were  spared,  forebore  quarrelling  about  metaphy- 
sical propositions ;  they  also  discouraged  the  repulv 
lican  agents  of  their  northern  neighbours.    Bred  in 
monarchical  principles,  they  did  not,  like  the  Bos- 
tonians,  wish  to  separate  from  Great  Britain  merely 
because  it  was  a  monarchy ;  they  were  willing  to 
give  allegiance  for  protection,  though  afforded  by 
the  wearer  of  a  crown. 

At  home,  the  spirit  of  licentiousness  had  subsided; 
the  minister,  unassuming  and  agreeable  in  his  man^ 
ners,  and  candid  in  his  opinions,  was  esteemed 
able  and  successful  in  his  administration.  His  plan 
for  governing  India  greatly  increased  his  own  power 
and  patronage,  and  was  yet  pleasing  to  the  country. 
It  was  necessary  to  restrain  by  some  means  the  op- 
pression. 
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presBioD^  extortiaDy  and  craehy  of  the  company's  chap. 
servants ;  and  the  nation  conceived  the  principles      ^'' 
and  provisions  of  his  irfrstem  to  be  effectual  for  that     nts. 
purpose.     His  new  arrangements  would,  it  was  sup^ 
posed,  by  preventing  the  extravagance  and  depreda^ 
tions  of  uie  company's  officers,  increase  this  bountiful 
source  of  revenue,  and  farther  diminish  the  public 
burdens.  The  nation  was'atpeace  with  all  the  world,  j^cnmog 
and  apparently  likely  to  continue  long  to  enjoy  tran-  tnde  mi 
quillity ;  commerce  was  increasing,  and  conceived  to  SipSto 
be  in  a  train  of  very  great  augmentation ;  and  every  the  poUcy 
thing  appeared  favourable  to  private  and  public  Honh. 
prosperity.    Thus  during  lord  North's  ministry,  his 
country,  from  being  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  dis- 
content, was  become  tranquil  and  satisfied ;  America, 
from  refusing  our  manufactures,  distressing  our  com- 
merce, and  being  almost  in  rebellion  against  our  go^ 
vemment  and  laws,  now  affi>rded  an  advantageous 
market  for  our  commodities,  enriched  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  employed  our  shipping,  exer- 
cised our  sailors,  and  declared  their  attachment  to 
our  constitution  and  king.     India,  from  being  the 
scene  of  iniquity,  was  to  be  administered  with  jus- 
tice.   Our  receipts,  recently  unequal  to  our  annual 
expenditure,  now,  without  farther  burdening  the 
subject,  enabled  us  to  reduce  the  national  debt,  and 
thus  ultimately  to  lessen  the  taxes  on  the  people* 
Such  was  the  situation  and  repute  of  the  minister, 
and  such  th6  opinion  and  hopes  of  the  people,  at  the 
period  which  the  history  has  now  reached;    lord  The  mini* 
North  being  now  in  the  meridian  splendour  of  his  S^'S' 
administration.  ^^  *"^ 

Though  the  fairness  of  the  prospect  was  no  doubt 
exaggerated  by  sanguine  imaginations,  yet  to  dis- 
cerning judgment  it  was  by  no  means  unpleasin^ ; 
tranquiUity  was  restored  at  home,  and  in  most  of  the 
colonies ;  some  progress  was  making  in  reducing  the 
national  debt;  trade  was  actually  increasing,  and 
likely  still  farmer  to  advance.  The  effect  of  the  East 

India 
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CHAP.  India  plan,  either  commercial  or  political,  could  not 
^^'  with  any  precision  be  ascertained ;  but  by  restraining, 
1779.  in  some  degree,  fraudulent  and  predatory  appropriar 
tion  of  Indian  wealth,  seemed  calculated  to  improve 
the  company's  finances^  and  the  revenue  of  Britain. 
Reflecting  politicians  saw,  that  the  favourable  change 
in  our  affiurs  could  not  be  all  traced  to  the  minister's 
counsels  or .  measures,  but  they  certainly  perceived 
that  American  tranquillity  was  to  be  imputed^to  his 
propositions.  In  these  they  discovered  a  mind  more 
incuned  to  conciliation  tiban  coercion,  and  confi- 
dently inferred  that  lord  North  would  adhere  to  the 
soothing  policy,  of  which  they  had  already  experi- 
enced uie  salutary  effects.  No  event  or  situation  had 
occurred,  to  exhibit  lord  North  as  a  great  minister; 
but  there  were  hitherto  no  grounds  to  question  his 
capacity  for  successfully  conducting  the  afi^rs  of  his 
country,  in  circumstances  not  more  trying  than 
those  which  he  had  yet  encountered. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Object  of  the  minister  in  his  proposition  respecting  the  export 
of  tea. — Alarm  at  Boston.  —  Discaoeryqfthe  governor's 
letters  to  the  English  ministry.-^ Neios  arrives  in  Bostoft^ 
that  ships  laden  with  tea  are  on  their  way. — Biots. — Go- 
vemor's  proclamation  is  disregarded. — Ships  arrive  at 
Boston. — A  mob  throws  the  cargo  into  the  sea. — Meeting 
of  parliament. — Kin^s  message  respecting  the  disturbances 
at  Boston,  is  discussed,  in  parliament.--^ Bill  Jor  blocking 
up  the  port  of  Boston*  —  T%e  punishment  of  a  whole  commu- 
nity for  the  acts  of  a  part,  is  defended  by  ministers,  —  The 
principle  and  provisions  of  the  bill  are  impugned  by  opposi- 
tion as  unjust  and  unwise. — Precedents  discussed. —  Oppo- 
sition predict^  that  it  will  drive  the  colonies  to  confederate 
revolt.  —  The  bill  passes  into  a  law. — Mr.  FuUer's  motion 
for  repealing  the  duty  on  tea. —  Mr.  Burkes  celebrated 
speech  on  American  taxation. —  Coercive  plan  of  minister^ 
farther  developed. — Bill  for  changing  the  civil  government 
of  Massachusets.  — Bill  for  changing  the  administration  of 
justice  therein. — Qtiebec  bill. — Inquiry  into  the  state  qf 
prisons.  — Howard. — Supplies^  — Literary  property  as- 
certained by  a  decision  of  the  house  qf  peers,  —  Session  closes. 
— Expectaiions  and  apprehensions  from  the  co^cive  mea- 
sures of  the  legislature. 


CHAP. 


Xll. 


T  COME  now  to  a  part  of  the  narrative  /more  im- 
portant than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  the  == 
subject  of  this  history.  I  have  to  trace  the  causes  1773. 
and  the  commencement  of  a  war,  which  in  its  pro- 
gress involved  maritime  Europe,  and  in  its  operations 
displayed  very  frequently  all  the  strength  of  the 
British  character,  in  which,  though  the  issue  proved 
unfortunate,  as  the  counsels  were  not  rarely  unwise, 
and  the  executive  conduct  not  seldom  dilatory  and 
indecisive,  yet  the  contest  was  on  the  whole  not 
inglorious.  The  mass  of  British  energy  was  unim- 
paired.    Military  ardour  and  enterprise,  naval  skill, 

courage. 
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CHAP,  courage,  and  ability,  manifested  themselves  in  all 

ss^^  ranks.    If  Britain,  having  the  whole  force  of  her 

1779.     ancient  foes  and  her  recent  friends  and  subjects  to 

combat,  did  not  come  off  victorious,  yet  she  was  not 

vanquished;  she  indeed  lost  her  colonies,  but  did 

not  lose  her  honour. 

Various  were  the  circumstances,  both  internal  and 
externalf  in  her  cabinet,  her  senate,  her  camp,  and 
the  combined  efforts  of  her  enemies,  which  tended 
to  depress  our  country ;  but  all  did  not  effect  a  last- 
ing  humiliation.    The  national  exertions,  though 
far  different  in  success  from  those  during  which  Pitt 
had  guided  her  councils,  or, Marlborough  headed 
her  troops,  proved  that  Britain  had  not  degenerated. 
Severely  as  the  effects  of  the  American  war  were 
immediately  felt  by  this  country,  yet  its  distant  con- 
sequences  have  been  most  dreadful  to  continental 
Europe,  by  rapidly  accelerating  that  great  revolution 
which  now  overwoelms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civi- 
tized  world,  and  has  made  the  chief  abettors  of  revolt 
fall  into  destruction  from  the  principles  which  that 
revolt  cherished. 
Kntcr      Lord  North,  in  his  proposition  for  exporting  the 
in  hjspropo-  tcas  of  the  company  without  paying  duty,  had  a  two- 
c^^  fold  object  in  view :  to  relieve  the  company,  and  to 
exiK>rtaf     improvc  the  revenue.    The  Americans,  being  in- 
*"*  formed  of  the  act,  viewed  it  only  in  the  latter  light 

The  associations  jagainst  importing  tea,  were  still  in 
existence;  although,  except  in  Massachusets  bay, 
Httle  regarded ;  and  the  promulgation  of  this  scheme 
revived  their  spirit  in  the  more  moderate  colonies ; 
but  in  Massachusets  it  excited  great  rage  and  alarm. 
It  was  foreseen,  that  if  the  tea  were  once  introduced 
and  landed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  its 
sale  and  consumption,  and  thus  the  inhabitants 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  the  duty,  notmthstanding 
^at^i  '^  ^  ^'^^^  efforts  to  oppose  taxation.  As  tea  had  been 
dandestinely  imported  even  to  Boston,  the  dealers, 
who  were  very  numerous,  were  afraid  that  the 

trj^de 
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trade  might  he  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  be-  c  h  a  p. 
come  entirely  dependent  on  the  consignees  of  the  __^^ 
£ast  India  company.    These,  from  the  connexion      177s. 
now   subsisting  between    the    company   and   the 
administration,  were  gentlemen  who  favoured  go- 
vernment, and  were  of  course  unpopular  in  New 
Endiand. 

There  was  another  circumstance  also,  which  ren-  DiKorerf 
dered  these  colonists  more  inimical  than  ever  to  go-  ®^  ^^^^, 
vemment,  and  consequently  more  determined  to  ^^'cT 
oppose  its  measures  and  misconsti'ue  its  intentions.  ^^^  "*" 
sSme  years  before  this  time,  the  governor  and  deputy  "*•"• 
governor  of  Massachusets  had  written  confidential 
letters  to  official  persons  in  England,  containing  a 
very  unfavourable  view  of  the  state  of  affidrs,  and  of 
the  temper,  dispositions,  and  designs  of  the  leaders 
in  that  province.     They  alleged,  that  a  republican 
spirit  prevailed  there,  which  would  resist  the  mea- 
sra-es  of  Britain,  however  equitable  ;  that  to  reduce 
the  inhabitants  to  obedience,  coercion  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  that  a  considerable  change  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  system  of  government  was  requisite,  to  in- 
sure the  subordination  of  the  colony ;  and  proposed, 
that  the  alteration  should  be  such  as  would  abridge 
their  liberties.    By  some  means  not  yet  discovered, 
doctor  Franklin,  agent  for  the  province  in  England, 
got  the  letters  into  his  possession.    Franklin  was  also 
deputy  post-master-general  for  America,  an  office 
which  he  held  from  the  appointment  of  the  British 
government ;   from  gratitude,  therefore,  he  might 
have  been  presumed  to  be  attached  to  his  employers. 
Perhaps  the  possessor  of  the  letters  might,  on  this 
supposition,  have  shewn  them  to  him,  in  order  to 
illustrate  some  opinion  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans ;  but  howsoever  he  might  have  discovered 
them,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he,  who  must  have 
seen  their  nature  and  tendency,  would  not  have 
published  papers  which  must  necessarily  embroil  the 
governor  and  the  colonies.     Franklin,  nevertheless, 
did  make  them  known,  by  transmitting  them  to  thte 

provincial 
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CHAP,  provincial  assembly  then  sitting  at  Boston.    The  ani« 
xii.      mosity  and  in4ignation  excited  by  their  perusal  were, 
j^^3      as  the  informer  must  have  foreseen,  very  violent. 
.  The  assembly  sent  a  deputation  to  inquire  whether 
the  governor  acknowledged  the  signatures  ;  and  the 
subscription  being  owned,  they  prepared  a  petition 
and  remonstrance  to  be  presented  to  the    king, 
charging  the  governor  with  betraying  his  trust  by 
giving  partial  and  false  information,  declaring  him 
an  enemy  to  the  colony,  and  praying  for  his  removal 
from  office.  This  new  source  of  discord  rendered  the 
Bostonians  more  open  to  other  causes.    The  con- 
signees of  the  East  India  company  were  chiefly  of 
the  family  and  nearest  connexions  of  the  governor 
and  deputy-governor,  and  were  thus  the  more  ob- 
noxious to  the  hatred  of  the  Bostbnians. 
News  aiw         In  the  month  of  Nbvember,  intelligence  was  re- 
riveiat  Bos.  ccivcd  that  three  ships  laden  with  tea  were  on  their 
l^raiA*af.  passage  to  Boston.     Tumults,  violence,   and  riot, 
siups  laden    wcrc  cxcitcd,  to  frighten  the  consignees  from  acting 
tea.      ^  their  intended  capacity.      Some  of  the    com- 
pany's agents  were  so  intimidatetl  asj  to  yield  to  this 
lawless  violence,  and  to  relinquish   their  appoint- 
ments, but  others  resolved  to  discharge  their  duty. 
Committees  were  appointed  in  diflerent  towns,  to 
which   the    constituents   delegated   much   greater 
powers    than    justly  and    legally  they  possessed 
themselves.   They  authorized  the  deputies  to  inspect 
the  books  of  merchants,  to  impose  tests,  and  to  inflict 
punishment  on  those  who  resisted  their  tyrannical 
proceedings.    These  violent  measures  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  province  of  Massachusets,  but  extended 
to  the  other  colonies ;   it  was,  however,  at  Boston 
Riots.         that  they  proceeded  to  flagrant  outrage.  There  the 
•   populace,  with  the  imperious  insolence  of  a  demo- 
cratical  mob,  commanded  the  agents  to  relinquish 
their  appointments ;  but  those  gentlemen  refused  to 
deviate  from  engagements  which  justice  sanctioned, 
and  law  authorized  j  and  the  rioters  attacked  the 
houses   of  the  refractory  consignees,  whom  they 

obliged 
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obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Castle  William.    The  go-  c  h  a  p. 
vemor  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  the  civil      ^"- 
magistrates  to  suppress  the  riots,  and  protect  the      1773. 
peaceable  and  well-disposed  inhabitants  s;   but  the  Govemor's 
proclamation  was  disregarded  and  despised,  and  the  Sot;*"*' 
sheriff  insulted  for  attempting  to  read  it  at 'one  of  the  ^disregird- 
illegal  meetings.     In  December  I773,  thi:ee  ships  ships«rri»c 
belonging  to  the  company  arrived  at  Boston  ;  and  ynth  tea. 
the  very  day  on  which  they  came  to  port,  one  of 
the  first  objects  that  they  beheld  was  a  custom-house 
officer  tarred  and  feathered  by  a  riotous*  multitude, 
because  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  populace  manifested  so  general  a  spirit  of  en- 
mity and  revenge  against  all  whom  they  supposed     - 
to  be  connected  with  the  importation  of  tea,  that 
the  captains  were  afraid  to  attempt  the  landing  of 
their  cargoes,  and  offered  to  return  to  England,  if 
they  could  obtain  the  proper  discharges  from  the 
consignees,  the  custom-house,  and  the  governor: 
but  thbugh  these  officers  would  not  venture  to  land 
the  tea,  they  refused  to  give  the  captains  a  discharge 
while  their  cargoes  remained  on  board,  for  the 
delivery  of  which  they  were  engaged  by  the  com- 
pany.    A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  had  expressed 
a  determination  to  send  the  cargoes  and  ships  back 
to  England,  and  applied  to  the  custom-house  for  a 
clearance,  and  to  the  governor  for  leave  for  the 
diips  to  pass  Castle  William ;   and  the  refusal  of 
both   being  reported,  the  Americans  apprehended 
that  it  was  the  design  of  the  government  officers  to 
land  the  tea  privately,  which  would  render  it  im- 
possible to  prevent  its  gradual  sale,  and  consequently 
the  taxation,  which  the  Bostonians  abhorred.     To  a  mob 
oppose  this,  a  number  of  armed  men,  in  the  evening  'carg^Vmw 
of  the  18th   of  December,    disguised  as  Indians,  t\»esea. 
boarded  the  ships,  and  threw  the  cargoes  into  the 
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9  H  A  p.      Before  the  news  of  this   outrage   arrived   in 
^^      England,  parliament  had  assembled.    That  august 
1774.     boify  met  on  the  13th  of  January  1774^    The  prin- 
^^^  dpal. subjects  of  the  king*«  speech  were,  the  pacific 
^"'"^"^'   disposition  of  other  foreign  powers,  though  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  still  continued ;  a  gene- 
ral recommendation   to   ^nploy   our    tranquillity 
from  abroad  in  improving  our  condition  at  home, 
and  especially  to  prosecute  such  measures  as  should 
tend  to  advance  our  commerce  and  revenue.  Under 
these  heads,  he  recommended  them  to  pay  par- 
ticular  attention  to  the  gold  coin,  which  was  then 
very  much  impaired.    On  the  disputes  of  America 
his  majesty  did  iiot  enter,  as  no  information  had 
yet  been  received  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
colonists  during    the   recess  of   parliament     In 
February,  however,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  riot 
M«»B«  <^  in  Boston ;  and  on  the  7th  of  March  a  Message  was 
sp^^^t  delivered  from  his  majesty  to  the  house  of  commons 
disturbances  by  lord  North,  DurportinfiTf  that  in  consequence  of 
"^-^^    tfie  unwarrantable  practi^  earned  on  ^America, 
and  particularly  the  outrageous  proceedings  at  the 
town  and  port  of  Boston,  vdth  a  view  of  obstructing 
the  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  and  upon  rounds 
and  pretences  immediately  subversive  of  the  con- 
stitution, it  was  thought  fit  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  parliament.     Tl^e  king  confided  as  well  in 
their  zeal  for   the  maintenance  of  his   majesty's 
authority,  as  in  their  attachment  to  the  general 
interest  and  welfare  of  all  his  dominions.   He  trusted 
that  they  would  not  only  enable  him   effectually 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  most  likely 
to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  these  disorders^  but 
would  also  take  into  their  most  serious  consideration 
what  farther  regulations  and  permanent  provisions 
might  be  necessary  to  be  established  for  better  se- 
curing the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  just  de- 
J)endence  of  the  colpnies  upon  the  crown  and  par- 
iament  of  Great  Britain.     This  message    being 

delivered. 
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delivered,  a  great  number  of  papers  were  laid  before  chap. 
the  house,  consisting  of  copies  and  extracts  of  letters  ^"- 
fiom  the  different  magistrates  and  officers,  the  votes  1774. 
and  resolutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and 
many  other  documents,  both  authentic  and  im* 
portant«  An  address  to  his  majesty  was  proposed,*  <i»cinMdiii 
strongly  expressing  the  readiness  of  parliament  to  '*"'^""^"' 
comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  royal  message. 
Thouj^h  this  motion  was  carried  without  a  division, 
it  produced  a  very  general  discussion  of  American 
a;mirs,  and  of  the  mode  and-  extent  of  the  inquiries 
which  should  be  made.  Members  of  opposition  ad- 
mitted, tiiat  America  was  in  a  very  disordered  state; 
but  pontended,  that  the  disturbances  arose  from  one 
radical  cause,  taxation ;  and  until  that  w^  removed, 
discont^it  would  always  continue  in  the  colonies. 
Tliey  ought  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans  who  had  resisted  government,  and  punish 
them  according  to  the  gwlt  established  by  proof. 
They  ought  also  to  examine  the  system  of  violence 
which  had  provoked,  and  of  weakness  which  had 
^icouraged,  their  resistance.  The  house  could  only 
support  ministers,  after  invest^ating  their  conduct, 
and  finding  it  wise  and  equitable ;  therefore  a  strict 
retrospect  into  their  management  was  essentially 
connected  with  an  inquiiy  concerning  the  state  of 
America.  If  they  had  acted  prudently,  such  a 
review  would  terminate  to  their  honour;  but  if 
unwisely,  it  behoved  parliament  not  to  encourage 
weakness  and  ignorance.  The  retrospect  here  pro- 
posed was  not  for  a  judicial  purpose,  to  have  ministers 
tried  or  punished ;  but  a  deliberative,  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  the  legislature.  Ministers  warmly  op- 
posed this  two-fold  consideration  of  the  subject; 
and  contended,  that  the  inquiiy  should  be  confined 
to  the  mere  misbehaviour  of  the  Bostonians.  Were 
it  to  extend  to  other  subjects,  it  would  retard  a 
business  peculiarly  pressing ;  and  also  encourage 
the  disaffected   colonists,   by  inducing   them    to 
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CHAP,  suppose  that  there  was  in  the  British  parliament  a 
5j_51|L-  disposition  to  lessen  their  guilt  by  throwing  blame 
1774.      on  the  executive  government     The  proposed  re- 
trospect was  therefore   not  only  unnecessary,  bat 
even  dangerous :    although  ministers  did  not  here 
prove  that,  in  examining  subjects  of  delib^ative 
measures,  it  was  better  to  rest  contented  with  part 
of  the  facts  than  to  scrutinize  the  whole  (and  that 
was  the  amount  of  their  argument^),  yet  they  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  parliament  to  confine  its  atten- 
tion to  the  violence  and  outrages  of  the  Americans, 
without  seeking  to  trace  the  causes.     On  this  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  facts,  the  British  legislators 
proceeded  to  deliberate  on  questions  involving  the 
preservation  or  loss  of  a  most  valuable  part  of  the 
empire.     As  the  grounds  of  their  procedure  were 
'  partial,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would 
have  investigated  the  parts  which  they  professed 
to    consider,   before  they  passed   any  laws  upon 
them :  it  will  be  presently  seen,  in  what  manner, 
and  to  what  extent,  cognizance  of  the  case  pre- 
ceded delivery  of  judgment.     Parliament  agreeing 
to  inquire  on  the  partial  system  proposed  by  go- 
vernment,  ministers  contended,  that  two  suUects 
must  be  obtained,  satisfaction    to  the  East  India 
company  for  the  loss  which  they  had  incurred  by 
the  destruction  of  the  tea ;   and  repiaration  to  the 
honour   of  Britain,  for    the   insult  which  was   of- 
fered to  it  in  the  forcible  transgression  of  its  laws. 
They  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  in 
not  having  employed  the  niilitary  force  of  the  castle 
and  ships  of  war  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
cargoes :  the  leading  men  in  Boston  had,  they  alleged, 
always  remonstrated  against  the  interposition  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  had  imputed  the  past  disturb- 
ances to  their  interference.     Mr.  Hutchinson  mani- 
fested great  prudence  and  discretion  in  forbearing 

^  Se^  Parliamentary  Debates,  March  1774;  and  afterwards,  on  the  Boston  port 
bill. 
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an  employment'  of  his  force,  which  would  have  been  chap. 
irritating  to  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  might       ^^' 
well  have  hoped,  that  by  thus  confiding  in  their      1774. 
conduct,  and  trasting  to  the  civil  power,  he  should 
have  quieted  their  tumultuous  violence,  and  pre- 
served the   public   peace.     Tlie   event,    however, 
proved  contrary  to  his  well-grounded  expectations ; 
the  disposition  and  temper  of  the  Bostonians,  freed 
from  the  influence  of  fear,-  had  been  fairly  tried, 
and  had  fully  manifested  themselves ;  and  their  con- 
duct had  demonstrated,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
powers  now  vested  in  government  to  prevent  atro- 
cious outrages.     Our  commerce,  it  was  now  evi- 
dent, could  no  longer  be  safe  in  the  harbour  of 
Boston  ;  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some 
other  port  should  be  found  for  receiving  our  mer- 
chandize.    The  minister  therefore  proposed,  for  the   2'"^?' 
purpose  of  private  indemnification  and  public  satis-   tht^!^^ 
faction,  a  bill  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,   ^*°^°- 
and  prohibiting  the  lading  or  unlading  of  all  goods 
or  merchandize  (except  stores  for  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, and  provisions  and  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants) at  any  place  within  its  precincts,  from  and 
after  the  1st  of  June,  until  it  should  appear  to  his 
majesty,  that  peace  and  obedience  to  the  laws  were 
so  far  restored  in  the  town  of  Boston,  that  trade 
might  again  be  safely  carried  on,  and  his  majesty's 
customs  be  duly  collected.     In  that  case,  his  ma- 
jesty might,  by  proclamation,  open  the  harbour ;  but 
not  even  then,  until  it  should  appear  that  satisfaction 
had  been  made  to  the  East  India  company  for  the 
destruction  of  their  tea,  and  also  to  those  who  had 
suffered  by  the  riots  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  at 
Boston.* 

Lord  North  observed,  during  the  progress  of  the  The  puniA- 
bill,  that  to  fine  communities  for  their  neglect  in  whoiVt!L 
not    punishing    offences    committed   within    their   mumtyfor 

'  Stedman's  History  of  the  Americiii  Waf,  vol.  i»  p.  88. 
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CHAP,  limits,  was  justified  by  several  precedents.  Inldng 
^"'  Charles  the  second's  time,  when  Dr.  Lamb  was 
1774.  killed  by  unknown  persons,  the  city  of  London  was 
****udjf*  fined;  when  captain  Porteus  was  violently  and 
Hd^  by  illegally  put  to  death  by  a  mob,  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh was  fined  and  otherwise  punished ;  and  wh^i 
Mr.  Campbell's  house  at  Glasgow  was  pulled  down, 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  town  was  sequestrated 
to  make  good  the  damage.  Boston,  he  observed,  was 
much  more  criminal  than  either  of  the  three  cities 
that  he  had  mentioned ;  that  town  had  been  upwards 
of  seven  years  in  riot  and  confusion ;  ana  there 
all  the  disturbances  in  America  had  originated. 
By  this  bill,  Boston  might  certainly  suffer ;  but  she 
deserved  to  sufier,  and  she  would  suffer  far  less  pu- 
nishment than  her  delinquencies  merited  :  the  dura* 
tion  of  her  punishment  was  entirely  in  her  own 
power ;  whenever  she  should  make  satisfaction  for 
her  past  injuries,  and  give  full  assurance  of  her 
future  obedience,  his  majesty  would  doubtless  re- 
store  her  to  her  former  situation,  and  open  her 
port.  The  present  was  a  crisis  which  demanded 
vigour ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  convince  America^ 
that  Britain  would  not  suffer  her  laws,  her  govern- 
ment, and  the  rights  of  her  subjects,  to  be  violated 
with  impunity.  It  might  be  alleged  (ministers  said) 
that  the  plan  was  wise  and  just,  but  that  the  execu- 
tion would  be  difficult;  to , this  they  replied,  that 
though  the  friends  of  British  authority  in  America 
might  suffer  a  little  from  their  adherence  to  the 
cause,  which  was  unpopular  among  the  infatuated 
Bostonians,  and  our  merchants  might  experience 
some  diminution  of  trade  from  the  determination  of 
malcontents  to  refuse  British  commodities,  and  from 
the  exclusion  of  commerce  from  this  port,  the  in- 
convenience of  either  would  be  temporary  and  shorts 
The  present  and  proposed  measures  would  either 
induce  or  compel  those  deluded  men  to  return  to 
their  duty.    No  military  force  would  be  requisite 

to 
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to  cany  them  into  execution,  for  four  or  five  fit-  c  h  a  p« 
gates  would  be  suflScient  to  effectuate  our  double      ^°' 
purpose;  but  even  if  military  force  were  wanted,      im. 
it  could  act  effectuaUy  without  bloodshed.  The  other 
colonies,  it  was  expected,   would  approve  of  the 
proper  punishment   being  inflicted  on  those  who 
had   disobeyed   the   laws;   but,  even   were   they 
to  combine  with  the  rioters  of  Massachusets  Bay, 
the  consequences  of  this  rebellion  would  rest  not 
with  us,  but  with  themselves ;  we  were  only  answer- 
able that  our  measiu*es  should  be  just  and  equitable. 

During  the  progress  of  the  bill,  petitions  were  pre*  oppoiitioD 
sented,  deprecating  its  acceptance,  upon  a  very  plain  ^^^^^y^ 
principle  of  jurisprudence,  that  no  man  or  men  can  is  unjust 
justly  be  condemned  without  being  heard;  that  the  «<'"»'^- 
charges  against  the  Bostonians  were  adduced  on  the 
report  of  the  governor,  who  was  notoriously  at  vari- 
ance with  that  town  and  the  whole  province ;  that  the 
proposed  measure  proceeded  from  the  accusation  of 
an  enemy,  on  which  partial  ground  it  contained  a  sen- 
tence delivered,  without  hearing  the  accused  party : 
the  outrages  committed  were  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city  of  Boston ;  for  the  harbour  was 
under  the  command  of  the  executive  power ;  and 
the  governor,  not  the  city  of  Boston,  was  answer- 
able for  a  neglect  of  authority  there.    In  the  al-  Precedents 
leged  precedents  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  ""****^"«***' 
cases  were  totally  dissimilar ;  the  offences  had  been 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  those  cities,  and 
no  judgment  had  been  passed,  until  the  cause  was 
fully  canvassed,  after  hearing  both  parties. !"    This 

was 

•*  The  following  statement,  drawn  up  from  the  petitions,  and  from  the  reasonings 
of  members  inimioil  to  the  Baston  port  bill,  and  published  in  the  periodical  works 
of  the  times,  shews  the  absolute  inapplicability  of  Porteua's  noted  case  to  the  riot  at 
Bostixi. 

PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST 

Edinburgh,  Bmton, 

Began  the  10th  of  February,  1737,  Began  the  14th,  and  ended  the  3lst 
»nd  ended  June  21stj  having  continued  of  March,  1774^  being  in  all  seventeen 
four  months.  days. 

The 
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c  H  A  P.  was  thie  purport  of  the  petitions,  one  of  which,  from 
^^^  natives  and  inhabitants  of  North  America,  was 
1774.  heard,  but  not  regarded ;  another,  presented  by  the 
agent  of  Massachusets  Bay  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston,  was  not  received.  The  bill  was  opposed  in 
the  house,  on  the  two  grounds  of  justice  aiid  expe- 
diency. The  arguments  on  the  first  head  were 
nearly  the  same  as  those  which  were  emjployed  by 
the  petitioners,  that  the  whole  city  of  Boston  was 
punished  for  an  offence  not  committed  within  its 
jurisdiction,  and  without  being  heard  in  its  own  vifa- 
dication ;  it  was  besides  alleged,  that  even  if  the 
culpability  had  been  admitted,  the  punishment  far 
exceeded  the  crime.  Corporations,  for  neglecting 
to  suppress  tumults  within  their  jurisdiction,  had 
been  frequently  fined,  but  never  deprived  of  the 
means  of  industry  and  trade.  The  restoration  of 
their  port  being  rendered  dependent  upon  the  king, 
became  in  fact  dependent  on  the  king*s  ministers ; 
and  thus  the  Bostonians  were  placed  without  a  trial, 
in  a  situation  in  which  they  must  incur  commercial 
ruin,  or  comply  with  ministerial  mandates*    Besides, 


The  provost  and  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  judges  of  Scotland,  and  many 
other  witnesses,  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  house. 

Council  and  evidence  for  the  ma- 
gistrates and  city  fully  heard  at  the 
bar. 

Two  members  for  Edinburgh,  forty- 
five  for  Scotland  in  the  lower  house ;  and 
sixteen  in  the  upper. 

Charge~^an  overt  act  of  rebellion,  and 
an  atrocious  murder ;  proved  on  a  full 
hearing,  and  by  competent  evidences. 

Frequent  conferences  held  between  the 
two  houses,  to  compare  the  evidence,  &c. 

Punishment — a  fine  of  2,000^. 


Proof— journals  of  the  lords  and  com-. 
noons  in  1737,  against  Edinburgh  and  the 
biH. 


Witnesses  examined  by  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  their  evidence  suppressed. 


The  agent  refused  a  hearing  at  the  bar. 


Not  one  member  for  Boston  in  either 
house,  nor  for  all  or  any  part  of  America, 
nor  even  a  voice  in  electing  one. 

Charge — a  riot  and  trespasses ;  no  evi- 
dence, and  no  hearing. 

iNot  one  conference. 

Punishment-^the  loss  of  their  port,  to 
the  injury  of  the  town,  at  the  lowest  rate, 
500,000/.  The  restoration  of  their  port, 
and  the  use  of  their  property  left  at  the 
king's  mercy ;  after  they  shall  have  paid 
for  rotten  tea  the  price  of  sound,  to  the 
amount  of  30,000/. 

Proof — ^journals  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons 1774,  and  the  Boston  port  bill. 

intel- 
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intelligence  had  arrived,  that  tea  had  been  destroyed  c  h  A  ^. 
in  most  of  the  other  colonies  as  well  as  Massachu-      ^"' 
sets;    why  then   make  an  act   of  parliament  for      1774. 
punishing  a  part,  until  they  had  examined  the  con- 
duct of  the  whole  ?    It  was  contrary  to  justice,  and 
the  constitutional  rights  of  British  subjects,  to  be 
taxed  without  their  own  consent ;   and  all  the  dis- 
affection and  resistance  had  arisen  from  taxation, 
combined  with  the  weak  and  wavering  systems  of 
ministry.     Administration,  aware  of  the  real  cause, 
eagerly  stifled  inquiry,  and  called  upon  legislature 
to  act  upon  their  assertions  and  those  of  their  agents. 
The  law  was  inexpedient  in  a  commercial  view,  as 
our  trade  must  suffer,    and  that  not  by  preclu- 
sion from  Boston  only ;    for   other  colonies   were 
equally  inimical  to  the  tea-duty  as  Massachusets,  and 
had  discontinued,  or  at  least  diminished,  their  trade 
with  Britain.     It  was  politically  hurtful ;  as  it  would 
irritate  and  tempt  the  colonies  to  resist,  instead  of 
intimidating  them  to  submit ;    in  short,  it  was  the 
offspring  of  narrow  understanding,  incapable  of  com- 
prehending the  series  of  consequences  which  would 
and  must  result  from  such  a  law.     In  various  opi- 
nions and  sentiments  the  colonies  were  divided,  but 
on  the  subject  of  taxation  they  were  unanimous. 
Thus  ministers  and  their  supporters  were  taking  the  ^rSkt^t 
very  means  to  drive  to  a  confederacy,  provinces,  « wiu  drive 
some  of  which  might  have  been  kept  separately,  Jo^c^fw^* 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  mother-country ;  and  the  »ted  revolt. 
combination   would  necessarily  produce  a  forcible 
resistance  to  Britain,  which,  whatever  should  be  its 
ultimate  issue,  must  be  pernicious  to  the  contending 
parties.     These  reasons,  however  forcible  they  were, 
had  no  influence  with  the  majority  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;    the  bill  was  carried  through  both  houses,  ^^^  .^^^ 
and  passed  into  a  law,  after  a  discussion  of  seventeen  a  Uw. 
days. 

The  historian  who  impartially  considers  this  mo- 
mentous 
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CHAP,  mentdus  law,  with  all  the  circumstances  from  which 
^^'  directly  or  indirectly  it  arose,  will  allow,  that  the 
1774.  proceedings  of  Massachusets  Bay  had  for  a  series  of 
years  been  dictated  by  principles  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  British  go-, 
vemment  over  its  subjects  ?  that  in  opposing  taxa- 
tion, they  had  manifested  a  democratic^  spirit,  not 
only  in  declarations  and  writings,  but  by  acts  of 
atrocious  outrage ;  that  it  was  very  natural  for  mi- 
nisters to  be  incensed  against  the  avowers  of  such 
doctrines,  and  the  perpetrators  of  such  deeds :  but 
he  will  also  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
fluctuation  of  mildness  and  harshness,  coercion  and 
indulgence  (the  conciliatory  measures  being  pro- 
posed only  after  rigorous  experiments  had  been 
found  ineffectual),  enraged  the  colonists  against  the 
mother-country  for  her  apprehended  intentions, 
without  leading  them  to  fear  her  power.  In  the 
measures  which  were  adopted  in  consequence  of  the 
riot  in  Boston,  the  historian  must  discover  a  vio- 
lence  and  precipitancy  .which  more  obviously  dis- 
played the  impulse  of  anger,  than  discriminating 
justice  cautiously  examining  every  circumstance,  or 
expanded  wisdom  viewing  causes,  operations,  and 
their  consequences.  The  impartial  reader  must  see, 
that  an  act  of  the  British  parliament,  most  import- 
ant in  its  judicial  operation,  but  infinitely  more  mo- 
mentous in  its  political  efforts,  was  passed  when  the 
legislative  assembly  was  influenced  by  passion. 

The  Boston  port  bill  being  passed,  a  fleet  of  four 
ships  of  war  was  ordered  to  sail  for  Boston ;  and  as 
a  military  force  was  thought  necessary  to  reduce  thie 
inhabitants  to  obedience,  general  Gage,  commander 
in  chief  in  America,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Massachusets  Bay,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
who  had  asked  leave  to  return  to  England.  For  the 
execution  of  the  act,  powers  were  granted  to  Gage, 
by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  bestow  par^ 

dons 
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dcuis  for  treason  and  all  other  crimes,  and  to  remit  c  h  a  4»» 
fines  and  forfeitures  to  offenders  whom  he  should      ^^' 
think  proper  objects  of  mercy.  1774. 

Soon  after  toe  enactment  of  this  law,  Mr.  Rose 
Fuller  made  a  motion  for  repealing  the  duty  on  tea» 
the  only  remaining  part  of  Mr.  Charles  Town^end's 
plan  of  1767>  so  obnoxious  to  America.     ^Vhile 
parliament,  he  said,  jiunished  the  outrages  of  the 
lic^itious  and  riotous,  it  was  wise  to  gratify  the  well<- 
affected  colonists.      The  greater  number  even  of 
those  who  were  most  attached  to  the  mother*coun- 
try  was  inimical  to  taxation ; .  the  duty  was  itself 
trming,  and  its  abandonment  would  be  a  very  small 
sacrifice,  were  it  either  to  preserve  or  restore  tran- 
quillity to  the  provinces.    The  arguments  of  most 
speakers  on  this  subject  were  nearly  the  same  as  had 
been  employed  in  former  discussions.     Mr.  Edmund  ^"'J*'" 
Burke,  however,  delivered  a^  speech  on  American  ^^^^^a 
taxation,  which  renders  this  motion  an  epoch  in  the  Amencia 
history  of  philosophical   and   political   eloquence.     **""* 
His  ground  of  argument  was,  expedience  proved 
FROM  experience.     Hc  traccd  the  history  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  the  policy  of  this  country, 
from  their  first  settlement  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  reign,  demonstrating  the  advantages  of 
the  former  policy.    The  measures  of  the  king's  mi- 
nisters  were,  he  said,  a  deviation  from  that  system ; 
a  deviation  unjust  both  to  Britain  and  her  colonies* 
Having  pursued  their  history  from  the  beginning  to 
the  time  at  which  he  spoke,  he  divided  it  into  pe- 
riods, described  and  characterised  each  period,  and 
the  principal  actors  by  whom  they  were  respectively 
influenced,  with  the  effects  on  the  welfare  of  both 
the  colonies  and  the  parent  state ;  he  deduced  firom 
the  whole  the  following  recommendation  :  *^  Leave 
the  Americans  as  they  anciently  stood :   they  and 
we,  and  their  and  our  ancestors,  have  been  happy 
under  that  system.    Oppose  the  ancient  poUof  and 
practice  qf^  the  empire^  as  a  rampart  against  the  specu- 

iations 
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CHAP,  lations  of  innovations  j  and  they  will  stand  on  amaniy 
^"'  and  sure  ground."  In  a  few  lines  he  marked  the 
1774.  prominent  features  of  ministerial  policy,  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  of  historical  truth.  "  Never  have 
the  servants  of  the  state  looked  at  the  whole  of  your 
complicated  interests  in  one  connected  view :  they 
have  taken  things  by  bits  and  scraps,  just  a^  they 
pressed,  without  regard  to  their  relations  and  de- 
pendencies :  they  never  had  any  system,  right  or 
wrong,  but  only  occasionally  invented  some  miser- 
able tale  of  the  day,  in  order  meanly  to  sneak  out  of 
difficulties  into  which  they  had  proudly  strutted.** 
Ministers  opposed  the  motion,  because  a  repeal  at  such 
a  time  would  shew  fluctuation  and  inconsistency, 
which  would  defeat  the  good  effects  of  the  vigorous 
plan  that,  after  too  long  remissness,  was  at  last 
adopted.  The  motion  was  negatived.  The  dispo- 
sition to  carry  things  to  extremities  with  America 
was  become  very  general.  As  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp-act  was  much  condemned,  and  its  authors 
greatly  decried  by  the  ministerial  adherents,  they 
formed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  that  strong 
measures  would  prove  ultimately  successful. 
Coercive  The  Bostou  port  bill  was  only  a  part  of  the  coer- 

Sirtciffur!."  cive  plan  which  administration  had  now  adopted, 
ther  deve.  The  civil  government  of  Massachusets  Bay  was  in- 
°^'  adequate,  ministers  alleged,  to  the  suppression  of 

tumults  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  To  re- 
medy this  defect,  an  act  was  passed,  which  should 
deprive  the  lower  house  of  assembly  in  Massachusets 
Bay  of  the  privilege  of  electing  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  vest  that  privilege  in  the  crown ;  autho- 
rise the  king,  or  his  substitute  the  governor,  to  ap- 
point the  judges,  magistrates,  and  sheriffs,  and  em- 
power  the  sheriffs  to  summon  and  return  juries  ;  andj 
for  the  prevention  of  factious '  assemblies,  prohibit 
town  meetings  from  being  called  by  the  select  men, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  the  governor.*     In  sup- 

*  Stedmun's  History,  vol.  i  p.  89. 
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})ort  (rfthe  bill,  it  was  alleged,  that  the  force  of  the 
civil  power  consists  in  the  posse  comtatus,  but  the 
posse  are  the  very  people  who  commit  the  riots.  If 
the  democratic  part  disregarded  the  laws,  how  were 
they  to  be  enforced  by  the  governor  ?  He  could  the  di!ifg<H 
neither  appoint  nor  remove  magistrates  ;  that  power  mmmcSu-*^ 
was  vested  in  the  council,  the  members^  of  which  sets. 
were  dependent  upon  the  people.  The  civil  magis- 
trate caught  the  tone  and  sentiments  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived;  from  them  he  ultimately 
derived  his  appohitment ;  and,  though  the  military 
forces  were  ever  so  numerous  and  active,  they 
could  not  move  to  supnort  magistracy,,  as  no  ma- 
gistrate  could  call  upon  them  for  assistance.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  alter  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial powers  of  the  Massachusets  government,  and  to 
form  them  upon  the  model  of  the  royal  govern- 
ments in  the  more  southern  colonies.  It  was  ob- 
jected to  the  bill,  that  it  was  an  arbitrary  and  dan- 
gerous measure  to  take  away  the  civil  constitution 
of  a  whole  people  secured  by  a  charter,  the  validity 
of  which  was  not  so  much  as  questioned  at  law, 
upon  loose  allegations  of  delinquencies  and  defects, 
without  evidence  to  shew  the  necessity  of  such  an 
act.  The  pretence  of  annulling  the  charter  to 
strengthen  government,  could  not  stand  the  test  of 
examination ;  for  the  colonies,  already  regulated  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  the  bill,  were  no  tess  ini- 
mical  to  taxation,  than  Massachusets  Bay.  The 
part  of  the  act  which  affected  juries,  was  framed, 
without  any  pretence  of  abuse ;  and  the  case  of 
captain  Preston  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
juries  could  act  justly  even  at  the  expence  of  popu- 
larity. The  cause  of  the  disturbances  was  not  the 
system  of  polity ;  it  was  the  imposition  of  taxes 
which  had  rendered  the  people  dissatisfied,  as  well  in 
the  royal  governments  as  in  the  other;  and  no  re- 
medy would  be  efficient,  without  the  removal  of  the 
cause.     This  act  had  a  quite  contrary  tendency; 

instead 
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CHAP,  instead  of  giving  strength  to  government,  it  was 
^"  calculated  to  annihilate  the  remains  of  British  autho- 
rity in  the  colonies.  A  petition  was  presented  by 
Mn  Bollan,  the  agent  of  Massachusets  Bay  province, 
prayinff  that  the  bill  mightnot  pass  until  advice  should 
arrive  from  the  colony,  and  that  they  might  be  heard 
in  their  own  defence  by  council,  before  their  consti- 
tution, which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  most  so- 
lemn charters,  was  subverted*  In  the  conclusion 
they  made  a  very  strong  and  pathetic  entreaty  to  the 
house  to  consider,  **  tfa^t  the  restraints  which  such 
acts  of  severity  impose,  are  ever  attended  with  the 
most  dangerous  hatred ;  in  a  distress  of  mind  which 
cannot  be  described,  the  petitioners  conjure  the 
house  not  to  convert  that  zeal  and  affection  which 
has  hitherto  united  every  American  hand  and  heart 
in  the  interests  of  England,  into  passions  the  most 
painful  and  pernicious ;  they  most  earnestly  beseech 
the  house  not  to  attempt  reducing  them  to  a  state 
of  slavery,  which  the  English  principles  of  liberty 
that  they  inherit  from  their  mother-country  will  ren- 
der worse  than  death ;  and  that  the  house  will  not, 
by  passing  these  bills,  reduce  their  countrymen  to 
the  most  abject  state  of  misery  and  humiliation,  or 
drive  them  to  the  last  resources  of  despair/*  After 
a  very  warm  debate,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  great 
majority,  on  the  22d  of  May  177*,  in  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  nine  days  after,  the  same  arguments 
being  repeated,  it  passed  in  the  house  of  peers* 

Lord  North  now  prepared  a  third  bifl,  "  for  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice  in  the  cases  of  per- 
sons questioned  for  any  acts  done  by  them  in  the 
execution  of  the  law ;  or  for  the  suppression  c^  riots 
and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Massachusets  Bay  in 
New  England."  According  to  the  bill,  the  gover- 
nor  was  empowered,  if  he  found  that  any  person 
indicted  for  murder,  or  some  other  cajntal  oflfence, 
incurred  in  suppressing  tumults  and  riots,  should  hot 
be  likely  to  have  fair  trial  in  the  province^  to  send 
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tiiem  to  any  other  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain.  This  ^  ha  p. 
bill,  the  minister  alleged,  was  necessary  to  give  effect  __^_^ 
to  the  two  others ;  it  was  in  vain,  he  said,  to, appoint  1774. 
a  magistracy  that  would  act,  if  none  could  be  round 
hardy  enough  to  put  their  orders  into  execution* 
These  orders  would  most  probably  be  resisted,  and 
this  resistance  would  render  force  necessary  to  exe- 
cute the  laws ;  in  this  case,  blood  would  probably 
be  spilt  Who,  said  lord  North,  would  risk  th» 
event,  though  in  the  execution  of  his  clearest  duty, 
if  the  rioters  themselves,  or  their  abettors,  were  to 
sit  as  the  judges  ?  How  can  any  man  defend  him- 
self on  the  plea  of  executing  your  laws,  before  those 
persons  who  deny  your  right  to  make  any  law  to 
bind  themselves  ?  He  further  alleged,  that  such  an 
act  was  not  without  precedent ;  smugglers  appre* 
bended  for  offences  committed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
had  been  made  triable  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  the  Scotch  rebels  in  England.  The  proposed 
act  did  not  tend  to  establish  a  military,  but  a  civil, 
government ;  it  gave  to  the  province  a  council,  ma- 
gistrates, and  justices,  when  in  fact  they  had  none 
before  ;  it  did  not  screen  guilt,  but  protected  inno- 
cence :  we  must  shew  the  Americans,  that  we  would 
no  longer  quietly  submit  to  their  insults,  and  that, 
when  roused,  our  measures,  without  being  cruel  and 
vindictive,  were  necessary  and  efficacious.  This  act 
would  complete  his  legislative  plan;  the  rest  de- 
pended upon  vigilance  and  vigour  in  the  executive 
government,  which  his  lordship  promised  should  not 
be  wanting.  The  four  regiments  usually  stationed 
over  America,  had  all  been  ordered  to  Boston,  and 
prosecutions  had  been  directed  against  the  ring- 
leaders in  sedition ;  he  made  no  doubt  that,  by  the 
steady  execution  of  the  measures  now  adopted,  obe- 
dience and  the  blessings  of  peace  would  be  restored  ; 
and  the  event,  he  predicted^  would  be  advantageous: 
and  happy  to  this  country*  This  bill  was  opposed 
with  no  less  vehemence  and  force  than  the  two  pre« 
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CHAP,  ceding  laws :  the  members  in  opposition  denied  its 
^"'      alleged  foundation,  that  it  would  tend  to  the  impar- 
1774.      tial  administration  of  justice ;  if  a  party-spirit  against 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain  would  condemn  an 
active  oifficer  there  as  a  murderer,  the  same  party- 
spirit  for  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  might  here 
acquit  a  murderer  as  a  zealous  performer  of  h^ 
duty ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  though  by  the  bill  the 
people  were  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  their 
rights,  no  abuse  had  been  proved,  or  even  attempted 
to  be  proved :  there  was  no  evidence  that  justice 
had  not  been  impartially  administered  by  the  tribu* 
nals  established;    on  the  contrary,  the  instances 
(colonel  Barr^  observed)  which  had*happened,  were 
direct  confutations  of  such  charges.     The  case  of 
captain  Preston  was  recent :  this  officer  and  some 
soldiers  had  been  indicted  at  Boston  for  murder,  in 
killing  some  persons  during  the  suppression  of  a 
riot ;  they  were  fairly  tried  and  fully  acquitted.     It 
was  an  American  jury,  a  New  England  jury,  a  Boston 
jury,  which  tried  and  acquitted  the  accused.     Cap- 
tain Preston  had,  under  his  hand,  publicly  declared, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  very  town  where  their 
fellow-citizens  had  been  slain,  acquitted  himself. 
This  was  the  very  case  which  the  act  supposed.  The 
precedents  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  trials  for 
smuggling,  it  was  contended,  were,  like  those  ad- 
ducea  to  support  the  former  bills,  totally  inapplicable. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  either  a  prosecutor  or  a  de- 
fendant in  Sussex,  to  attend  the  trial  in  Middlesex  ; 
but  the  act  now  proposed  was  a  virtual  indemnity 
for  all  murders  and  capital  offences  committed  in  the 
alleged  execution  of  the  laws.    The  distance  was 
so  great,  and  the  expences  would  be  so  heavy,  that 
scarcely  any  man  would  undertake  to  be  a  prosecu- 
tor, even  though  his  near  relation  were  murdered. 
Ministers  were  proceeding  on  the  partial  information 
of  interested  partis^^ns,  and  upon  their  misrepresent- 
ations had  framed  the  most  destructive  laws;  the 

con- 
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come^ttRWe  ^  thi^  acit  W9uJ4  be^  this  .ert»W?sb Wflit  chap. 
of  ^  xoiWryjglQvprfliment,  replete  with  ttie  most  Uv-  ^' 
lesp  viplenpe.  X^P  people  had  he^n  long  co;n[^l^.  1774,^ 
ip^  of  pppn^ssiQju }  and  now,  that  w  ro*ay  t;-(Qoj>(5 
wet^  orgQri^d  to  JBp^on,  they  wpjjld  con$ideF  thepi 
^  .the  in^tjrmnents  gif  jfarther  tyr^ny,  which  there 
w,ere  no  loQgen'  eflBlciept  spurts  of  J^w  to  ^restraiqi, 
Xhe  spldier^,  it  w^  $aid>  .uniiwed  by  the  civil  power, 
ami  pr.eposaessed  with  an  ideja  that  ih^  people  were 
cehellioA^5,  would,  xa  sp^  of  the  vigilance  of  tlveir 
pfliice^^,  be  guilty  of  suQh  yiplen,cfi  aa  would  rou^  iijs 
ojb|ects  to  Tiesist^ce;  and  th^  consequence  would  bf^ 
open  rebellion.  ^*  Yom  ar^  (wd  coloael  Barr^^  in 
aa  ^Ipquent  and  ^mpj^essivp  perpratipn)  lixj^t^  t^ift 
despei:at^5  this  dest;:uctive  issy,e^  you  are,urgipgjt 
witb^uph  violei^ce,  and  by  .m^;ajaures  jtppding  ^o  n^a^ 
ijifestly  to  that  /atal  poipti*  that^  though  a  ptate  «f 
madness  pnly  could  inspire  «j^  an  ipjie^tion,  j^ 
ww4d  .appear  to  bp  your  ddibprate  pprpo^e,  Ypu 
have  qhan,ged  ypw  ground }  you  are  becoming  ^e 
aggrpsspr?,  ,syi4  ^re  .oifpripg  thp  lapt  of  human  ppt- 
r^?^  to  thp  jpeopJLe  of ,^\«i^ripa,  by  ^plyecting  t^ip^i 
in  pffect  tQ  jpilitary  .ex^^u1ion.  J  fenow  thp  va^ 
sjzppf iprity  ipf  voiv  disciplined  troops  oyer  t^P  prpr 
viiftpiafc^  ibwt  bewai'e.how  you  sH|)ply  the  .wiapt  ,f^ 
dis^ciplipe  by  desperation^  Jmtead.of  pflferipg  them 
thp  olivp  branch,  you  have  sent  the  naked  swG^d  j 
by  the  plivp  braucli,  I  mean  a  repeal  of  aU  the  iat^ 
Ja?ys,  fruitless  to  you  and  oppress ve  to  thp  colonies^ 
Al^  their  aid  in  a  constitwtiopal  manner,  and  they 
will  give  it  to  ;the  utmost  of  their  ability ;  they  never 
y^  refused  it  when  properly  called  upon ;  yopr  jopx^  . 
nals  bear  riecorded  acknowledgments  of  the  zeal  with 
>»hich  they  hay p  contributed  to  the  general  necessity 
pf  the  .st^te :  they  might  be  flattered  into  any  thiflg; 
but  .arp  not  to  be  driven^.  Have  some  indulgencp 
tp  yiour  own  likpness  j  jespect  their  sturdy  £)pgli^ 
virtw  i  retract  your  odious  e^cprtions  pf  authority  j 
ap,d  remember,  that  tjie  first  step  towa^d^  paakipg 
YQt.  II.  H      .  them 
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CHAP,  them  contzibute  to  your  wants,  is  to  reconcile  them 
^"^*     to  your  government."    Mr.  Rose  Fuller,  venerable 
1774.      for  his  years  and  parliamentary  experience,  and  for 
independence  of  character,  by  no  means  uniformly 
an  opponent  to  government,  and  indeed  belonging 
to  no  party^  ended  a  long  speech  against  this  bill  wim 
the  following  words  :  "  I  will  now  take  my  leave  of 
the  whole  plan :  you  will  commence  their  ruin  from 
this  day.    1  am  sorry  to  say,  that  not  only  the  house 
has  fmen  into  this  error^  but  the  people  approve  of 
the  measure.     The  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  are 
misled ;  but  a  short  time  will  prove  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  this  bill.     If  ever  there  was  a  nation  run- 
ning headlong  to  its  destruction,  it  is  this.''    What- 
ever reasons  could  be  urged  against  the  bill,  the  votes 
for  it  were  very  numerous,  and  it  passed  the  house 
of  commons  by  a  great  majority.    No  less  strength 
of  argument  was  exerted  m  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure in  the  house  of  lords ;  and  though  from  the 
ample  discussion  which  it  had  undergone  among  the 
commons,  little  novelty  of  reasoning  could  be  ex- 
pected from  either  side,  yet  one  new  consideration 
was  urged  against  it  by  the  opposing  lords.     The 
means  adopted,  it  was  alleged,  for  retaining  the  colo- 
nies in  obedience  by  an  army  rendered  ind^endent 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  law  in  the  place  where 
they  were  employed,  would  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
nation,  by  extending  that  instrument  of  arbitrary 
power.    iStrong  protests  were  framed  against  the 
three  several  bills.   The  protesting  lords  were  chiefly 
those  of  the  Rockingham  part  of  opposition ;  lord 
Chatham  was  himselt  confined  by  illness ;  neither  his 
name,  those  of  earls  Temple  or  Shelburne,  of  lord 
Camden,  or  any  other  of  his  particular  friends,  are 
found  in  the  lists  of  the  dissentients.     In  the  house 
of  commons,  the  two  divisions  of  anti-ministerial 
senators  spoke  strenuously  against  the  series  of  coer- 
cive acts.  The  orations  on  these  questions  displayed 
distinguished  ability  on  both  sides,  but  the. most 
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tmtiscendent  genius  on  the  side  of  opposition.  Be^*  chap. 
sides  Mr.  Burke,  that  party  now  possessed  Mr.  Charles  •^"' 
Fox,  whose  powers  far  surpassed  those  of  the  most  1774. 
brilliant  and  illustrious  commoners  that  were  ranged 
on  the  side  of  administration.  This  extraordinary 
man,  with  his  mind  fast  approaching  to  maturity, 
on  being  abruptly  dismissed  from  his  office  of  a  lord 
•of  the  admiralty,  had  turned  his  strength  against  the 
minister,  and  proved  the  most  formidable  adversary 
that  he  ever  encountered  while  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
From  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  a  great  portion  of 
the  speeches  on  the  three  bills  being  intended  to  de- 
monstrate their  probable  effects  either  good  or  bad, 
was  prophetic.  On  comparing  the  predictions  of 
ministry  and  of  opposition  with  the  actual  course  of 
events,  the  comprehensive  reader  must  see  that  the 
great  part  of  what  the  ministers  advanced  proved 
false,  and  of  what  opposition  advanced  proved  true. 
Ministers  were,  indeed,  beyond  all  question  ex- 
tremely deficient  in  information.  They  had  by  no 
means  employed  sufficient  pains  to  procure  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  facts ;  but  formed  their  judgment 
and  plans  from  imperfect  materials.  Opposition, 
especially  governor  Pownall,  governor  Johnstone, 
and  far  beyond  all,  Mr.  Burke,  acquired  so  extensive 
an  acquaintance  with  the  state,  sentiments,  opinions, 
and  characters  of  the  respective  colonies,  as  afforded 
light  both  to  themselves  and  the  •  rest  of  the  party. 
Opposition,  indeed,  was  anxious  to  open,  and  mi- 
nisters to  shut,  all  avenues  to  knowledge  concerning 
North  America,  the  most  important  subject  of  their 
xjounsels  and  plans. 

The  session  was  now  drawing  near  the  usual  Quebec  wu. 
season  of  recess,  and  many  of  the  members,  thinking 
that  no  business  of  importance  would  be  laid  before 
parliament  previously  to  its  prorogation,  had  retired 
into  the  country.  They  were,  however,  mistakeri  in 
their  opinion  ;  the  plan  of  government  respecting 
America  was  not  yet  complete.     In  the  beginning 
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CHAP,  of  June,,  a  lull  wm  brought  into  the  houise^  for  tlie 
^"'  a4P9i'nistration  of  the  province  of  Quebep.  TUe 
J774.  prpfesaed  objects  of  tiie  proposed  arrangen^ents 
lyjgre,  to  ascertain  the  limits  c^that  province,  which 
extended  far  beyond  what  had  been  settled  as  suoh 
.by  the  king's  proclamation  of  1763;  tp  sec^r?  to 
the  inhabitants  the  free  exercise  of  their  rel^^Q, 
fmd  to  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  those  rights  which 
were  s^greeable  to  the  articles  at'  capitulation  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender  of  the  province;  to  rerto^e 
their  ancient  laws  in  civil  cases  without  a  trial  by 
jury,  as  being  more  acceptable  to  the  French  Cana- 
di^tis  than  the  English  laws  with  the  trial  by  jury; 
and  to  establish  a  council,  holding  their  commis^io^ 
from  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  who  were  U> 
eKerciae  all  the  powers  of  legislation,  that  of  imposii^ 
taxes  only  excepted.  Such  a  council,  compiled 
principally  of  the  Canadian  noblesse,  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  than  a  house  of  representative. 
Arguments  In  favour  of  this  law,  it  was  argued,  that  pojii^^al 
for  t  e  bill  J  establishments  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  9^;itim€aitl&, 
opinions,  manners,  and  habits  of  those  for  v^hm^ 
tney  M^er^  formed.     The  French,  who  con^sititutf^  a 

freat  n^ajority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada*  having 
een  accustomed  to  an  absolute  gov^im^ni^t,  ja^h^ 
valued  nor  iiin4erstoQd  a  free  cof^stitittipQt  Xte 
Canadian  French  abhorred  the  idea  of  a  popitj^r 
representatio];ii,  from  obsierving  the  mischiefs  tl]^  it 
produced  in  th^e  colonies  adjoining  t^ir  eoQUtry. 
They  were  not  yet  ripe  for  a  British  cco^stitution ; 
their  landed  property  had  been  sdi  granted,  and 
their  family  settlenaents  made,  on  the  idqas  of  French 
law ;  as  for  the  laws  coQcemifiig  contracts  and  per^ 
spnal  property,  they  were  nearly  the  saflae  in  Fraiace 
as  in  England.  Having  ]}eeix  wholly  utiu^ed  to  todW 
by  jury,  they  disliked  it9^m  innovation ;  9^  the 
treaty  of  Paris  had  secured  to  the  Frenqh  Cm^^diom 
the  free  ex^eise  of  ^eir  reiigio»>  as  far  m  was  ow- 
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sisleiif  with  the  laws  of  England.     Our  acts  con-  chap' 
cemilig  pop6ry,  it  was  asserted,  did  not,  like  the      ^ 
king"*  supremacy,  extend  beyond  the  kingdom  j  the     n74^ 
Roman  catholic  Canadians  were  oWiged  to  give  a- 
j«foof  of  their  allegiance ;    and  an  oath  was  pre- 
scribed as  a  test  against  papal  claims  incompatible        ' 
with  the  duty  of  subjects.     By  securing  their  tithes. 
to  the  popish   clergy,  the  act  did  no  more  than 
restore  them  to  the  situation  which  they  held  at  the 
conquest;    subject,  however,  to  the  disadvantage,, 
that  no  person  professing  the  protestant  religion  was 
to  contribute  any  thing  to  their  support*    The  ex- 
tension of  the  province  beyond  the  limits  described 
in  the  proclamation,  was  justified  by  the  plea,  that 
several  French  families  were  settled  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  beyond  the  former  districts,  and  an 
entire  colony  was  established  among    the  Illinois 
Indians. 

Tat  arguments  against  the  bill  were  reducible  to  '^a'^t  h^ 
twa  heads :  the  incongruity  and  danger  of  an 
arbitrary  government,  estabfished  by  the  British 
legislature  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  esta- 
Hfehment  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion^  The 
measiH'e  was  said  to  be  an  experiment  of  absolute 
power  tried  in  one  colony,  in  order  to  extend  by 
degrees  that  "mode  of  ruling  to  all  the  others.  The 
immense  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  Canada 
was  aMeged  to  be  for  the  same  purpose,  to  have  a 
powerful  instrument  for  subjugating  the  colonies. 
The  proposecj  annihilation  of  the  popular  assembly 
was  attributed  to  the  dislike  which  ministry  enter- 
tained for  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  great  se- 
curity of  liberty  consisted  in  the  power  of  having 
civil  actions  tridd  by  a  jury,  as  in  cases  of  arbitrary 
imprisonments,  and  many  other  violations  of  the 
rights  of  subjects.  This  had  always  been  the  mode 
of  Peking  redSresS ;  and  the  English  laws  would  be 
grcfsltly  aggrieved-,  in  being  subjected  to  French 
cui^ditrs,  a^d  French  forms  q^  trial.    Oh  the  sub- 
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CHAP,  ject  of  religion,  it  was  contended,  that  the  capitub^ 
^"'  tion  had  only  provided  that  the  Roman  catholia 
1774.  faith  should  be  tolerated.  This  privilege,  oppositioa 
was  willing  to  allow  them  in  the  fullest  extent; 
but  by  the  proposed  bill,  they  said,  instead  of  being 
tolerated,  it  was  established.  The  people  of  Canada, 
had  hitherto  been  happy  under  toleration,  and  looked 
for  nothing  farther.  By  this  establishment,  said 
they,  the  protestant  religion  enjoys  at  least  no  more 
than  a  toleration ;  for  the  popish  clergy  have  a  legal 
parliamentary  right  to  a  maintenance,  while  the 
protestant  clergy  are  left  at  the  king's  discretion. 
Various  amendments  were  proposed  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  several  changes  took  place ;  but  the 
ground-work  continued  the  same.  A  petition  was 
presented  by  the  city  of  London  to  the  king, 
praying  him  to  withhold  the  royal  assent :  as  the 
bill  regarded  religion,  a  very  great  popular  clamour 
was  excited,  and  an  apprehension  of  popery  revived. 
It  went  through  the  houses,  however,  with  a  very 

Thte  b'lU  is     great  majority,  and  was,  on  the  22d  of  June,  passed 

passed.        into  a  law. 

Although  America  occupied,  during  this  most 
memorable  session,  the  principal  attention  of  par- 
liament, several  other  affairs,  of  considerable  im- 
portance came  before  the  houses.  The  diminution 
of  the  gold  coin  had  been  long  a  subject  of  general 
complaint.  In  the  close  oi^  the  session  of  1773,  it  had 
been  brought  before  parliament ;  and  an  act  was 
passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  to  prevent  the 

Gold  coin,  counterfeiting  or  diminishing  the  gold  coin  of  the 
kingdom.  By  the  law,  the  loss  on  the  diminished 
gold,  amounting  to  a  very  large  sum,  fell  upon  the 
immediate  possessors,  and  thereby  principally  affected 
the  great  money-holders  or  bankers.  During  the 
recess  its  operation  had  been  severely  felt,  and  the 
more  especially  as  the  commercial  world  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  distresses  occasioned  by  the 
failures  of  the  former  year.    The  law  had  become 

very. 
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very  unpopular  at  the  commencement  of  the  lesttOB  e-  h  a  p. 
of  177* ;  J^^d  several  strictures  were  passed  on  the  ^^ 
gold  coin  act,  which  was  affirmed  to  be  highly  op*  1774. 
pressive  and  injurious  to  individuals.  Bankers  had 
received  coin  according  to  its  nominal  value,  on  the 
public  faith,  and  under  the  sanction  of  government. 
It  was  very  unjust  that  a  particular  body  of  men 
should  be  obliged  to  make  good  to  the  public  a  loss 
sustained  through  the  iniquity  of  others,  and  the 
culpable  n^ligence  of  the  pouce  in  not  restraining 
sucn  criminal  and  pejqiicious  practices.  The  late- 
ness of  the  season  at  which  the  law  was  proposed^ 
when  m^ny  members  had  left  town,  and  the  hurry 
with  which  it  had  been  carried  through  the  houses^ 
so  as  to  affi>rd  no  time  for  examining  its  nature  and 
tendency,  also  underwent  severe  animadver^on.  It 
was  answered  by  the  minister,  that  the  evil  had  been 
so  urgent  as  not  to  admit  of  any  delay,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  be  remedied,  even  late  as  it  was  in 
the  session.  He  <^enied  that  it  was  unjust ;  for  the 
loss,  he  contended,  had  fallen  on  those  who  had 
been  gainers  by  the  situation  which  occasioned  it, 
and  who  had  always  profited  by  the  public  money. 
A  committee,  however,  was  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  gold  coin,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  report,  weights  were  esta^ 
blished  under  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  the 
mint,  a  conformity  to  which  was  necessary  to  con^ 
stitute  a  current  gold  coin,  and  a  re-coinage  took 
place  agreeably  to  that  standard.  The  effect  of 
the^e  regulations  was,  that  no  person  could  be  de- 
frauded in  the  receipt  of  gold  coin,  except  by  his 
own  negligence  in  not  weighing  the  proffered  money, 
and  this  was  a  very  material  reform  in  the  great 
medium  of  commerce. 

During  this  session,  a   committee  having  been  !?^"2["*? 
appointed  to]^  mquuing  mto  abuses  practised  mgaois,  the  prisons. 
among  other  gentlemen  examined  was  Mr.  Howard,  ^''^»^- 
sheriff  of  Bediord,  a  man  of  exquisite  philanthropy, 

H  4  \rao. 
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cn  fit.  Vffh6i  it  was  f6\xtid,  bad  Ti«ited  thds^  maifiMtM  cf 
^^j^j^  misery  thi^oUgh  the  gf e^tet  part  of  Ifigland^  a*  a 
itt4.     very  heavy  expence,  and  with  ^  cofitifmal  risk  df  his 
life,  in  order  to  devide  afid  Bdminkt&t  relief.    Froitt 
the  reports  delivered  by  him  to  thd  bottse^  several 
^         itnprovetiielit^   Were    imfnediatdy    suggested,   and 
many  more  M^ere  ultimately  devised^  which  bate 
twined  tended  so   poweifUUy  to    mitigate    humaft 
itretchedfiess.    The  tbaiiks  ci  the  house  Wete  utiar 
tiimously  tetumed  to  th^  beiievol^nt  mail  who>  bad 
in^cted  such  fteen^s  of  disti^ete,^  f&f  ti^e  purpose  of 
alleviation  ;  ttuA  the  Various  enquiries  which  arose 
from  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Howard,  tended  not  OAly  to 
sdften  the  evils  Of  poverty,  but  to  diniinish  eon^O- 
iHltant  evilsj  and  to  prevent  the  frequency  Cff  in- 
fectious distempers,  which  were  be^e  i6  prevalent, 
fr6m  the  s^u^id  khd  titixiou!^  atuMbphete  of  inift. 
ihah^ed  ga!c^s. 
Lib«!^  Some  proceedings  on  sKi  iftcldsure  bill  gave  rise 

to  a  libel,  which  was  s6v6rely  profeecu«ed  by  the 
commons.  Several  petitions,  i*  seems-,  hsftl  been 
presented  agtiiitet  the  inclosure  ift  question  5  and  tfce 
attention  bestowed  upoil  ihede  by  the  speaiker,  Imd 
ftbt  satisfied  the  advocates  of  the  bill*  A  moM; 
Virident  letter  was  immediately  printed  itt  the  ftibtte 
Advertiser,  charging  sir  Fletcher  NcMton  with  gross 
partiality.  The  commons  not  only  acquitted  their 
speaker  of  the  accusation,  but  voted  the  letter  a  Miae^ 
scandalous,  and  malicious  libel,  contrary  to  all  law 
arid  justice,  and  an  open  violation  of  their  privileges. 
The  printer  being  summoned,  threw  himself  upOft 
the  m'ercy  of  the  bouse*  He  declared  that  he  had 
rteceived  the  letter  from  Mr.  Home;  that  it  bad 
been  published  in  the  hurry  of  business  ;  and,  as  he 
had  never  before  offended  the  house,  he  e^presst4 
his  hopes  for  its  compassion.  On  inquiry  it  was 
found,  that  Mr.  Home  W&s  the  reverefrd  Mr.  John 
Home,  clergyman  of  Breiitferd.  It  "was  iftoved) 
that  Mr.  Wbodfall,  the  piint^^,  should  b6  toSitsi&tt^i 

to 
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to  the  custody  of  th^  seij^attt  at  Atms ;,  and  Mr.  chap. 
Chaflds  Fox,  atdent  in  enmity  to  the  licentiousness  ^"- 
of  the  pre»5,  friendly  as  he  has  ^er  shewn  himself  1774. 
to  its  liberty,  proposed  that  Newgate  should  be  the 
scene  of.  confinement :  the  more  gentle  motion, 
however,  was  carried.  Mr.  Home  was  next  sum- 
moned, but  eluded  the  order,  by  pretending  not  to 
consider  himself  as  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed«  The  next  day  being  taken  into  custody, 
Mr.  Home  pleaded  not  guilty*  The  only  evidence 
against  him  being  Mr.  woodfall,  who  was  thought 
to  be  incompetent  because  he  was  himself  in  custody 
^nd  dr  party,  Mr.  Home  was  discharged.  Mr.  Fox 
the  same  day  complained  of  a  letter  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  as  a  libel  on  the  constitution  and  the 
royal  family  ;  and,  at  his  instance,  directions  were 
^veti  for  prosecuting  the  printer. 

The  supplies  proposed  for  this  year  caused  great  supplies. 
debates :  opposition  alleged,  that  the  number  of 
forces,  twenty  thousand  for  the  fleet,  and  eighteen 
thousand  for  the  army,  was  greater  than  a  peace 
eistablishment  required  ;  and  the  expences  being  in 
d«fverar  4rticles^  and  upon  the  whole,  higher  than 
umsAi  produced  Joud  complaint  and  severe  censure 
ftom  opposition*  The  minister  admitted  the  ex- 
penditure to  be  great,  but  insisted  that  it  arose  from 
ekcumstances  which  he  could  not  prevent,  and^Jbr 
/fej^feir^  he  "WHS  confident  he  would  be  able  to  lessen 
the  ea:peMiture, 

The  house  of  lords  this  session,  in  its  judicial  ca-  Literarj- 
j^ftcky,   determined  the  great  question  of  literary  ^^^^l^ 
j^ifOperty,  which  was  brought  before  them   by  an  byadeciMon 
4p^eal  from  a  decree  in  chancery.   The  present  age,  ^J ^*^°"** 
in  this  country,  favourable  to  every  species  of  meri- 
tt^ooil  and  beneficial  industry,  has  been  peculiarly 
advantageous  to  literary  ability.     In  former  times, 
Wh^  the  circulation  of  learned  productions  was  con- 
fllied^  and  the  number  of  readers  small,  genius  often 
hy  buried  in  obwutity,  and  merit  was  not  sufficient, 

without 
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CHAP,  without  a  fortunate  coincidence  of  circumstances^ 
^"*  to  ensure  protection  and  support :  the  most  succes»- 
1774.  ful  adventurers  could  receive  no  other  recompence 
than  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  at  best  could 
only  enjoy  a  precarious  and  irksome  dependence. 
Since  the  art  of  printing  has  rendered  the  multipli- 
cation of  copies  easy,  and  the  progress  of  science 
and  erudition  has  introduced  a  taste  for  reading 
among  numerous  classes  of  people,  authors  ixsive  had 
it  in  their  power  to  repay  themselves  for  their  la- 
bours, without  the  humiliating  idea  of  receiving  a 
donative.  But  the  degree  in  which  they  were  to 
reap  this  benefit,  depended  on  the  security  and  the 
duration  of  their  literary  property.  The  protection 
afforded  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  this  species 
of  labour,  is  not  only  important  to  the  author, 
but  also  to  the  public ;  for  literary  works,  like  all 
others,  will  be  undertaken  and  pursued  with  greater 
spirit,  when,  to  the  motives  of  public  utility  and 
fame,  is  added  the  inducement  of  private  emolu- 
ment. 

The  occasion  which  brought  this  question  before 
the  public  was  as  follows:  certain  bookseUers  bad 
supposed,  that  an  author  possessed  by  common  law 
an  exclusive  right  for  ever  to  the  publication  of  his 
own  works,  and  consequently  could  transfer  that 
right.  On  this  supposition,  some  of  them  had  pur- 
chased copy-rights,  and  had  prosecuted  others  who 
published  the  same  books,  as  invaders  of  an '  exclu- 
sive right  which  they  had  acquired  by  purchase.  A 
decree  of  chancery  had  been  obtained  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Becket,  a  prosecutor  on  these  grounds,  against 
Messrs.  Donaldsons,  as  pirates,  in  having  pubUshed 
a  work  belonging  to  Mr.  Becket.  The  defendants 
had  appealed  to  the  house  of  peers ;  and  the  question 
restea  principally  on  three  points :  1st,  Whether  the 
author  of  a  book,  or  literary  composition,  has  a  com-- 
mon  law  right  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  publication 
of  such  book,  or  literary  composition  ?  2d,  Whethet 

au 
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an  action  for  a  violation  of  common  law  right,  will  c  h  a  p. 
lie  against  those  persons  who  publish  the  book  or  ^'' 
literary  composition  of  an  author  without  his  con-  1774^ 
sent  ?  and,  3d,  How  far  the  statute  of  the  8th  of 
qjueen  Anne  affects  the  supposition  of  a  common  law 
right  ?  Under  the  first  head,  it  was  contended  by 
the  advocates  of  perpetual  literary  property,  that 
this  right  was  foundea  in  the  general  principle  by 
which  every  man  is  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  his 
own  labour.  Whoever  by  the  exertion  of  his  rational 
powers  has  produced  an  original  work,  appears  to 
have  a  clear  right  to  dispose  of  the  identical  work  as 
he  pleases  ;  and  any  attempt  to  vary  the  disposition, 
seems  an  invasion  of  that  right.  The  identity  of  a 
literary  composition  consists  entirely  in  the  sentiment 
and  language :  the  same  conceptions,  clothed  in  the 
same  words,  must  necessarily  be  the  same  composi- 
tion ;  and  whatever  method  be  taken  of  exhibiting 
that  composition  to  the  ear  or  the  eye  of  another,  by 
recital,  by  writing,  or  by  printing,  in  any  number 
of  copies,  or  at  any  period  of  time,  it  is  always  the 
identical  work  of  the  author  which  is  so  exhibited. 
On  these  grounds  of  natural  j  ustice,  it  was  contended, 
that  common  law  respecting  literary  property  was 
founded,  and  by  that  common  law  the  right  of  an 
author  or  his  assignee  was  perpetual.  A  statute  of 
queen  Anne  had  declared  an  author  and  his  assigns 
to  have  a  right  to  a  work  for  fourteen  years,  and  for 
fourteen  years  more  if  the  author  should  so  long  live. 
Certain  ijidges,  among  whom  was  lord  Kaimes  in  the 
court  or  session ",  and  Yates  "^  in  London,  denied 
that  ever  such  a  right  existed  at  common  law.  This 
opinion  they  founded  on  the  following  allegations : 
that  a  literary  composition  is  in  the  sole  dominion  of 
the  author  while  it  is  in  manuscript ;    the  manu- 

"*  On  a  different  case,  but  the  same  general  principle,  and  in  which  Donaldson  was 
abo  defendant,  a  little  before  the  decree  of  chancery. 

^  In  the  case  of  Andrew  Millar  plaintiff,  chaiging  Robert  Taylor  defendant,  with 
publishing  and  selling  copies  of  T^mson*s  Seasons,  of  which  Millar  alleged  himself 
CO  bfrfole  proprietor. 

script 
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enAP,  i^nipt n th&  object  oidy  of  hiii^ imti  hbontt  and  Of 
^Jl^  curp^te  of  i  wte  right  of  posseasioff  j  but  tbi«  i# 
"][t?4^  B<5t  the  ea«€i  tnth  r^eet  t^  hii^  ktean*  iVo  po$$emm 
am  be  tAken^  0t  any  ^N;t  of  occupancy  as^rled^  on 
fflei*^  idesi^  If  sin  suiftiMi'  have  a  |nroperty  'm  hi^ 
id^ail)  jt  mtiat  ber  i^om  th^  time  when  thef  occur  to^ 
hhn ;  therefore,  if  another  man  should  afteifi^^rds^ 
have  tb€^  saMie  idea^,  he  tnust  not  pr<66ufne  to  pubtisk 
d^m,  be<^aufte  they  were  pfe-occupied,  and  becoine 
private  property.  Lord  Mansfield  shewed  the  fal^ 
Ucy  6f  the  m^tdf  that  nothing  but  corporeal  sub^ 
i^nce  can  be  an  object  of  property ;  reputation, 
though  no  cdiporeal  substance,  was  projierty,  and  a 
vioiation  thereSrf  was  entitled  to  damages.  Every 
Hian^i^  ideas  are  doubtlefis  Ms  own,  and  not  the  less 
so  because  another  per^n  may  have  happened  to  faO 
into  the  s«ine  tmhi  df  thhafeing  with  himself:  but 
tiris  is  not  the  property  which  an  awthor  ctainisf ;  it 
isl  a  property  in  his  literacy  eomposition,  the  identity 
of  which  consists  in  the  same  thoughts,  ranged  in 
the  same  order^  and  depressed  in  the  same  words'^ 
'Hxis  ilhistrious  lUdge  Conceived  a  cctomon  law  right 
U, ^ copy  ^f  Llotk  to  b«v«»ted  m  an  aotW 
and  his  assigns  originaKy,  ^d  still  to*  e^tist,  notwith- 
standing the  statute  of  queen  Anne.*  It  was  agree- 
able to  the  principles  of  right  and  wromg,  convenience 
and  policy,  atid  therefore  to  the  common  kw.  Tlte 
con^t  of  chfancery,  pj^cee(feig  upon  its  coneep«k» 
of  mc^'at  jristldo  and  general  equity,  had  tmifownly 
decreed  that  this,  Bke  every  other  speefes  of  pro- 
V  was  perpetual  to  the  original  acquirer,  his 
J,  a^signs^  or  others  to  whom  it  mi^t  be  tran** 
finned  by  gift,  sale,  at  any  other  nieaws  of  tran^rris- 
sion*  Lord  Camden  did  not  contest  the  conformity 
to  natural  justice  of  either  kfrd  Mansfield's  prirrcipfe 
or  the  chancery  decrees,  nor  undertake  to  prove 
that  there  was  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  Uterary 

Sroductions  for  rendering  the  property  of  these  less 
urable  than  that  of  other  fruity  of  labour^  but  eon-- 

4  fined 
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fined  himself  to  what  he  apprehended  to  be  the  chap. 
written  law  of  the  land.     The  statute  of  queen      ^"' 
Anne,  he  affirmed,  took  away  any  right  at  common/  1774. 
law  for  an  author's  multiplying  copies  exclusively 
for  ever,  if  such  riglht  ^ver  existed. 

The  house  of  peers  concurred  in  his  opinion,  the 
deeroe  wts  jnereraed^  and  tbeace£x«h  litenry  pco- 
perty  depends  on  the  statute  of  tiie  eighth  of  queen 
Anne,  which  secures  to  the  aurfior  or  nis  assigns  an 
exdusive  property  for  fourteen  years,  and  fourteen 
years  aft^  the  expiration  of  that  pierio4  if  he  so 
long  live ;  but,  on  the  expiration  mihe  piup  or  both 
<>f  Ui^m  term^  ordains,  th^  oppy-riigM^  ^  be  at^  an 
^ad. 

Ok  Ihe  $2d  of  Juto,  wa3  coodbded  a  %QMfm  of 
padiaHAent,  as  important «  any  l^ait  had  oocurped 
since  llie  revolution.  Changes  of  great  magnitude 
had  been  effected  in  certain  colonies,  which  placed 
them  on  ^  footing  totally  different  frpm  the  other 
British  dpnuiiioxxs.  Civjl  MnA  pn^litiqaj  riglMt  had 
bew  ^n^^ihilated,  s^  ;s^bitrwy  poW"^  ha^  b^n 
«iribMi»hed  Qwsx  a  <v3Asiderable  past  e£  North  Aaae- 
riea.  From  those  meamiDPes,  sHnist^s  and  Iheir  «up- 
|>ortens,  botih  in  and  crut  of  pariiament,  cntertai»ed 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  that  submls^n 
would  be  immediate,  and  that  complete  obedience 
and  tra«qttiHity  ^ould  be  established  with  ^rm^h 
»ent  ^ecHrity ;  while,  cm  the  olho"  hand,  Aeir  op- 
poBefnts  apprehended,  &om  the  system  which  ^ey 
were  pursuing,  more  bitter  discontent,  and  more  dbr 
i9tinate  resistance,  than  any  that  had  been  exhibited 
in  tlie  fprmer  dissensions. 


.  \ 
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Coniinental  affairs. '^Progress  and  conclusion  4^ the  war  be* 
tween  'Russia  and  Turkey — terms  of  peace — motives  of  Ca- 
tharine. —  Poland.  —  Viems  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  -^ 
France.  '^  Death  of  Louis  XV.  —  character^  —  tool  of  his 
favouritesy  he  did  not  discern  the  commencing  charges  qfpub^ 
lie  opinion. — Promising  beginnings  of  Louis  XVL — Spain 
deprives  the  inquisition  of  its  most  terrible  powers.  — Ame- 
rica.— Effects  of  the  Boston  port  biU— ferment  through  the 
provinces — communicates  to  other  colonies. --•' Resolutions  of 
the  provincial  assemblieS'-^general  concert  proposed — solemn 
league  and  covenant. — A  general  congress  meets  at  Phila- 
delphia— approves  of  the  conduct  ofMassachusetSy  and  pro- 
mises  support — declares  principles  and  objects  of  association. 
''^Declarationqf rights — of  grievances  and  proposed  redress. 
'^Petition  to  the  king.  —  Address  to  the  people  of  Britain. 
'■^Of  Canada. — Remonstrance  to  general  Gage. — Address 
io  the  colonies.  —  Meeting  breaks  up.  —  General  spirit  of 
the  colonial  proceedings.-^Military  preparations* — Massa- 

.  chusets  Bay  the  great  hinge  of  peace  and  "war — contention 
with  the  governor  — forms  a  provincial  congress^  'oohich 
assumes  the  supreme  power. 

CHAP.  TN  continental  Europe,  the  Russians  and  Turks 
^"''  still  continuing  their  bloody  war,  occupied  the 

^^TmT^  chief  attention  of  their  neighbours.  Vigorous  pre- 
continentai  paratious  wcrc  made  on  both  sides ;  Catharine,  from 
the  superiority  which  she  had  manifested  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war,  expected  that  success  must 
ultimately  attend  her  armies  when  powerfully  rein- 
forced ;  while  the  Turks,  elated  with  the  advantage 
of  the  preceding  campaign,  and  farther  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  the  rebellion  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  provinces  of  Russia  under  PugatcheflJ 
hoped  by  military  exertions  to  regain  what  they  had 
lost.  The  Porte  excited  the  Tartars  to  join  the  Rus- 
sian 
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sian  rebels^  in  order  to  increase  the  disturbances  of  c  h  a  p. 
Russia  on  that  side,  while  the  Turkish  force  should     ^'"- 
be  concentrated  against  their  main  army  on  the  Da-      1774. 
nube.     In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  death  of  ProRr«»and 
the  emperor  Mustapha  produced  a  change  in  the  rflhe^^ 
disposition  and  conduct  of  the  army.     Considering  ***^^?*"  . 
his  son  Selim,  then  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  rlllkey. 
age,  as  too  young  to  sustain  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  so   critical  a  situation  of  affairs,  he  ap- 
pointed  his  brother  Abdul hamet  to  succeed  him  on 
the  throne.     Some  of  the  Janizaries  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  succession  of  the  late  sultan's  brother,  wish- 
ing  Selim  to  be  placed  immediately  on  his  father's 
throne ;  and,  as  these  troops  influenced  the  whole 
Turkish  army,    their    dissensions   created    parties 
among  the  rest  of  the  forces.     A  very  great  army, 
however,  was  levied,  consisting  (when  they  arrived 
at  the  Danube)   of  two  hundred   thousand  men. 
Marshal  Romanzow  was  posted  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  with  about   eighty  thousand  soldiers. 
After  a  considerable  opposition,  Romanzow  crossed 
the  river,  and  Bulgaria  again  became  the  scene  of 
war.     A  severe  engagement  took   place    between 
general  Satioff  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  Rus- 
sians, and  a  body  of  Turks,  in  which  the  former 
with  much  difficulty  kept  the  field.     On  the  20th  of 
June,  generals  Kaminshi  and  Su warrow  encountered 
the  Reis  Effendi,  Who  was   at   the  head  of  forty 
thousand  men ;  but  both  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
of  the  Turks  deserted  their  colours  and  camp,  with- 
out striking  a  blow.     From  this  time  the  Ottomans 
were  in  every  quarter  seized  with  a  dismay  that  made 
them  abscrfutely  refuse  to  face  the  enemy;  and,  in 
fine,  they  mutinied  against  their  own  leaders.    They 
plundered  the  baggage,  robbed  and  murdered  their 
officers,  disbanded  themselves,  and   pillaged   their 
own  country  all  the  way  to  Constantinople.     Th§ 
grand  camp  under  the  vizier  was  deserted,  and  his 
immense  army  crumbled  away  to  an  inconsiderable 
^  number. 
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CHAP,  number.  Maarsbn.!  UomBxaoff,  mi  fa^mg  (to  tek^ 
^"^'  advantage  of  this  dreadful  situ^on  of  tbe  enftipy, 
1774.  cut  off  all  communication  betw^iji  them*  their  jmt 
gazines,  and  the  capital*  Tbe  Turkish  leaders  h«d 
now  no  alternative^  but  to  ^ue  for  peace  on  such 
Terms  of  terms  as  the  poptqueror  should  dictate*  The  con^ 
^^'  ditions  were,  the  cession  of  Asaph,  Kinbrun,  and 
Janikala,  to  the  Russians ;  the  free  navigation  of 
the  PropontiSy  Euxine,  and  Archipelago ;  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Crimea ;  and  the  sum  of  4,^00«006 
rubles  %  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenoe  of 
tjbe  war.  So  moderate  were  these  terms,  that  they 
were  little  more  than  what  Russia  bad  demanded 
while  the  Turkish  armies  were  entire*  Did  we 
consider  Russia  merely  in  relation  to  her  enemy»'9^ 
m^bt  be  suiprise4  that  she  did  ftot  impose  basrder 
conditions  on  a  foe  that  had  given  her  great  disturb- 
ance, had  actually  been  the  aggressor,  and  was  aow  at 
her  mercy ;  but,  on  viewing  her  situation,  both  iwb- 
temaUy  and  relatively  to  other  powers,  w^  must  be 
convinced  that  she  was  guided  by  somid  policy. 
There  were  two  powerful  parties  at  the  court 'Of  Pe- 
tersburg, one  headed  by  count  Panin,  and  t^e  otibter 
by  count  Orloff :  the  former  had  recommeadfid 
peace  on  moderate  teri^  (  the  bitter  the  ax)vtiMBXL^ 
#ncf  of  the  war^  unless  the  efiemy  yielded  to  the 
Motives  of  (canditions  which  Russia  chose  ito  dictate.  Caiiiaf 
Catharine.  ixQ,e,  who  found  it  her  interest  to  ciiserve  a  neu- 
tJsality  between  the  two  parties,  both  of  which  ehe 
knew  to  be  zealously  attached  to  her  own  govern^ 
jHient,  had  'now  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  them 
Jtwth ;  the  one  by  conduding  peace,  the  other  by 
imposing  the  terms.  The  rebel  Pugjateheff^  a  man 
pf  ^eat  abiJjit*es,  intrepid  courage,  and  rapid  cQteri. 
prize,  was  bepoiming  daily  more  formidable.  Her 
treasure  was  nqarly  ^xhauMbed  b^  the  jexpences  at 
the  war,  and  ihe  improvement  ^  her  extens^e  A^ 
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minions  was  greatly  interrupted.    The  Poles  were  chap. 
in  many  places  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  especially      ^'"' 
in  her  part  of  the  divided  territories ;  and  combina^*      1774^ 
tions  were  forming  for  a  more  general  assertion  of  *^°^"^- 
their  rights.     Austria,  although  she  agreed  in  the  Aitstna. 
partition  of  Poland,  was  not  by  her  recent  share  of 
spoils  lulled  to  a  forgetfulness  of  the  dangers  which 
might  accrue  to  her  from  her  partners  in  the  pluur 
den     She  still  regarded  with  tne  most  vigilant  jear 
lousy  the  progress  of  the  Russian  arms  so  near  her 
frontiers.     The  king  o£  Prussia  himself,  closely  con-  Frun|« 
nected  as  he  was  with  the  Czarina,  by  no  means 
desired  her  aggrandizement  where   he   could  not 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  accession.    The  more 
southern  powers  she  well  knew  to  be  very  much 
inclined  to  oppose  her  and  her  advances ;  her  ally^ 
Great  Britain,  was  fully  occupied  with  her  owi^ 
internal  and  colonial  ^airs.     For  all  these  re^ons,. 
it  was  the  interest  of  Catharine  to  conclude  a  peace 
on  the  terms  which  she  proposed ;  and  she  soon 
reaped  the  advantage  of  her  policy,  by  being  en^ 
abled  to  vanquish  the  Polish  insurgents,  to  crush  in, 
testine  revolt,  and  bestow  a  less  divided  attention 
on   improving  her  immense  dominions  in  yarious 
constituents  of  national  prosperity. 

In  France,  an  event  took  place  this  year,  which  ^"'*«^* 
caused  a  great  change  in  the  internal  policy  of  that 
country.     On  the  10th  of  May,  Louis  XV.  died,  in  Death  of 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-ninth  ^"**^^- 
of  his  rieign.    This  king,  who  possessed  very  mode-  character, 
rate  talents^  was  educated  in  the  ignorance  so  general 
among  arbitrary  princes  in  long  estabUshed  govern- 
ments, where  little  personal  effort  is  necessai-y  to 
maintain  a  slavery  confirmed  by  prescription,  and 
in  that  luxury  which  had  so  long  prevailed  at  the 
eourt  of  France.    Of  a  pleasing  figure,  he  acquired 
those  exterior  accomplishments   and  light  graces 
which  the  joint  vivacity  and  frivoUty  of  &shionable 
France  were  so  well  fitted  for  bestowing.     He  was 
kk  one  sense  a  man  of  good  dispositions,^  for  he  wa^ 
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<:  H  A  p.  inild  and  compasaiQiiate,  uoie^  dnvei|  tp  b?  psth^* 
^^''     wise  "by  th^  iiapuke  of  his  cQUnsellors,    ^e  £U4  iW* 
■,774,     exercise  tinranny  from  incUfi^tion  a|]4  chmce,  but 
often  permitted  it  from  imbeciHty.    ll^vipg  umi^h^ 
vigour^  of  understanding  nor  iir^n^ss  of  ^pd  ^ 
governing  himself,  he  w^  through  life  the  pupi}  of 
others.    Always  in  a  state  of  intellectual  xM^^ty^ 
the  administration  of  his  tuSeim  was  wi§e  or  fooligl^ 
good  or  b^  acconiing  to  the  chp^a^ter  of  thp§^ 
who  happened  to  be  ms  guardians.  .  Thus,  dur^og 
the  ministry  of  cardinal  I^ury,  his  pc^cy  wa«  pfir 
dfic^   afterwards  aggressively  w^rUke  and  a^nb^ 
ous ;  and  in  the  latter  period  of  bis  life»  he  wq^  9gBd^ 
i^acific.    Under  some  ministers,  b^  w^s  modera^tf^  i^ 
his  internal  government ;  under  others,  be  w^s  d^ 
potic.    When  priests  presided  ia  Im  cabinet,  he  W9f( 
the  tool  of  clerical  encroachiaent ;  wbpn  dei§ts  tQQlt 
the  direction,  he  was  the  a^ent  of  irreligLOUt  by 
weakening  the  veneration  of  nil  pe<^le  for  tbe  iBr 
stitutions^  of  the  church.     His  violent:  proceedings 
against  the  parliaments  arose  iiQt  froxp  the  vipl^s^^ie, 
The  ted     but  &on^  the  weakness,  of  bis  char^t^ ;  he  wm^ 
voiirit4,      ^^^^  under  the  tutelage  o£  tyraqoicaj  mini^ter^.  ^ 
reign  of  near  sixty  years  bears  no  stap^p  of  uq^- 
formity  of  character.     His  principlesi,  s^tiQ^T^I^ 
and  conduct,  varied  with  the  succes^vc^  chft^gQ^  of 
his  ministers  and  mistresses.    Loui^.  %V.  w%s  qpiait 
nallv,  but  not  really,  the  sovereign  of  Fran^^  ^  fgir 
civil^  military,  and  political  operations,  for  ^e^y^ 
department  of  government,  we  find  th@  re^  ^yfh 
reigns  in  the  royal  favourites.    I^uis,  wa^  how^v^^ 
suraciespitly  qualified  for  being  a  mep^  p^e^t  of 
state^  and  going  through  the  fonns  of  soy^eig^l^  i^ 
the  paralysed  stiljness  of  undisputed  ^e»90\j»m  |  }^ 
was  tJierdbra  ve;y  fit  for  sitting  on  a  t^sona  Sppg^c^ 
he  did        adored  as  it  had  b^en  in  the  reign  of  his  Pf  cNl^oi^f  ,, 
diBcemthe    and  a^  it  was  during  a  great  part  of  bis  ow^    Xfh 
^11^^°^  ward  the  close^^  a  spirit  mawf^sted  itis^lf  wbi?i^  ?^ 
Ffttc  cpi-    quired  a  prince  of  a  different  cbaractfi^  to  w^^S^.  i 
"^        and^bough  its  ope^itioiis  were  ohwk^  y§ii  tHe 
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repression  was  only  temporary,  and  the  very  lAeans  chap, 
employed  to  stop  its  progress,  gave  it  ultimately  an     ^^^ 
augmented  force.  Louis  was  succeeded  by  his  grand-   •  J774, 
son,  who  ascended  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Louis 
XVL    This  prince,  long  distinguished  for  amiable- 
ness  of  disposition^  was  extremely  pc^ular*    On  Pn»ifing 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  shewed  himsdlf  sen-  iSbxvif 
sible  that  a  change  was  taking  place  in  the  national 
sentiments,  and  that  it  was  the  wisest  policy  in  a 
king  to  accommodate  his  administration  to*  such  a 
change.    He  therefore  annulled  the  unpopular  me^ 
sures  of  the  late  reign,  set  about  restoring  the  an* 
dent  paiiiaments,  and  proitioted  popular  men  to 
various  offices ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he  cir- 
eomscribed  the  pretensions  of  the  parli^nents,  grant* 
ii^  them  only  their  established  functions,  without 
suffering  them  to  make  those  encroachments  on 
kiBgly  po^erogative,  which^  guided  in  some  instances 
ipore  by  the  principles  of  Uberty  than  by  prevailing 
usage^  th^  had  attmpted  during  the  l^ter  years  of 
his  grandfather.    He  had  not,  indeed,  changed  the 
ministry,  but  he  had  changed  the  counsels.    The 
natiott,  delighted  with  the  restoration  of  parliaments 
amd  the  oth»  popular  acts  of  their  moaarch,  over- 
looked the  circumscrqitions ;  aad  as  the  kiing  ap- 
pealed to  make  the  happiness  of  his  peefile  the  nue 
of  bis  condnet^  he  was  regarded  by  them  with  the 
vrntmeat  affection ;  suck  was  the  first  prospect  of  the 
yei^  of  XiOuia  th^  sixteaitiK 

Ths  Idng  ci  Spyin  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  spun  de. 
war  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco^  yvhkb  was  car-  pn^f  .the 
«i«d«iiDde<i|ahcHy  heitilities  ferseveral  yeawwith  S^T 
imry  laltle  success.  This  year^  however,  is  remark-  *^™^^ 
aUe  iaSpaki  ^  fop  iq  it  that  tremendous  instrument  ^^^' 
of  Bupevstkkw  and  tyraimv,  the  inqamAm.  wu  de- 
priired  ef  its  most  Kxrmiaabte  powers.  The  court 
of  Madrid,  intent  on  the  pzomotioa  of  manufactntes 
and  coinmerce,  and  aware  of  the  obstruction  which 
they  received  fifom  the  dread  of  such  an  intolerant 
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tribunal,  took  from  it  its  jurisdictions  and  its  prisons, 
and  rendered  it  little  more  than  a  convocation  for 
religious  discussion.  ^ 

Having  narrated  the  measures  pursued  concern- 
ing America,  and  stated  the  efifects  which  they  were 
expected  to  produce,  our  history  now  proceeds  to 
their  actual  conseauences. 

In  the  month  01  May  the  intelligence  arrived  at 
Boston,  of  the  act  passed  bv  the  British  parliament 
for  shutting  up  the  port.  This  information,  together 
with  a  copy  of»  the  act^  was  immediately  puUished 
on  a  paper  with  a  black  border,  symbolical  of  mourn- 
ing, and  hawked  about  the  streets  as  a  barbarous 
and  bloody  murder  of  rights  and  liberties.  The 
fatal  news  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  the  con- 
sternation which  it  caused  among  all  orders  of  people 
was  inexpressible ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
from  the  Bostonians,  but  frantic  expressions  of  rage 
and  resentment  against  the  tyranny  and  inhumanity 
of  the  British  ministry  and  parliament ;  vengeance 
was  loudly  demanded  and  threatened.^  They  lost 
iittle  time  in  general  exclamations  and  menaces,  but 
proceeded  to  consider  what  could  be  done  for  redress: 
a  town  meeting  was  held,  resolutions  were  proposed 
-and  adopted,  which,  after  expatiating  on  the  im- 
policy, injustice,  and  cruelty  of  the  act,  and  appealing 
irom  it  to  God  and  to  man,  addressed  themselves 
particularly  to  the  other  colonies,  and  invited  them 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  stop  all  imports  and 
exports  to  and  from  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  every 
part  of  the  West  Indies,  until  the  act  should  be 
repealed ;    the  onljr  measure  (they  said)  that  was 

Communi-    left  for  the  salvation  of  North  America  and  her 
'  oS!ct  i*^  liberties.     These  resolutions  were  transmitted  with 

niei.  great  expedition  to  the  rest  of  the  provinces,  and 

copies  of  the  act  .were  multiplied  and  dispatched  to 

<^very  part  of  the  continent  with  wonderful  celerity; 
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^  Stednan's  History  of  the  American  War,  voL  i.  p.  93. 
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which,  like  the  torch  of  the  fury,  set  in  a  flame  chap. 
the  countries  through  which  they  passed :  in  the  ^"^' 
several  colonies  great  bodies  of  the  people  were  "^^774^^ 
called  together  by  public  advertisement,  and  the 
odious  law  was  burned  with  awful  solemnity.  Mean*- 
while  general  Gage  arrived  in  his  government  at 
Boston :  this  officer  being  personally  known  there; 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  America,  was  much  be- 
loved and  highly  respected :  he  was,  besides,  sue* 
cessor  to  a  very  unpopular  governor.  These  cir- 
cumstances, however,  which  would  have  been  so 
auspicious  to  his  entrance  upon  government  had 
afiairs  been  in  a  tranquil  state,  were  now  counter- 
acted by  the  prevalent  rage  against  Britain.  The 
assembly  met ;  and  he  informed  them,  that  on  the 
1st  of  June  they  were  to  remove  to  Salem,  which 
was  thenceforward  to  be  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government.  The  assembly,  not  pleased  with  this 
intimation,  petitioned  him  to  appoint  a  day  for  a 
general  fast  and  prayer;  but  he  declined  com- 
pliance, and  soon  anerwards  adjourned  the  session 
to  the  7th  of  June,  appointing  Salem  to  be  the 
place  of  meeting. 

The  other  cmonies  having  received  copies  of  the 
act,  and  of  the  Bostonian  addresses,  resolved  to  sup- 
port the  cause  which  they  considered  as  their  own* 
However  much  the  middle  and  southern  colonies 
had,  on  general  principles  of  government,  differed 
frcMD  their  northern  nei^bours,  they  agreed  in 
repugnance  to  taxation.  On  that  ground  they  had 
all  resisted  the  import  of  tea,  and  thus  had  shared 
in  the  alleged  criminaliiy  of  Boston.  Though  some 
were  more  temperate  than  others,  they  all  concurred 
in  expressing  the  greatest  disapprobation  of  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  British  government,  an 
abhorrence  of  the  new  act,  a  condemnation  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  a  resolution 
to  oppose  its  effects,  and  support  their  brethren  who 
were  to  be  its  immediate  victims.    Indeed,  if  mi- 
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CHAP,  mstry  had  formed  a  design  of  driving  the  Americiuis 
^^^'     into  confederation,  they  could  not  have  devised  more 
J774.     efiectual  means,  than  by  punishing  and  dis£ranchising 
one  colony,  because  unknown   persons  in  it  had 
been  guilty  of  an  outrage  that  sprung  from  resistance 
rfrf^i"pijr  to  an  impost  which  all  the  colonies  reprobated.  The 
▼indai^tt.     assembly  of  Virginia,  which  was  sitting  at  the  time 
**"^^**'     when  the  dispatches  from  Boston  arrived,  set  the 
example :  in  that  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed, 
for  appointing  the  1st  (^  June,  the  day  on  which  the 
Boston  port  bill  Was  to  take  effect,  to  be  set  apart  as 
a  day  of  fasting,  prayer,  and  humiliation^   ^*  to  im- 
plore the  divine  interposition  to  avert  the  heavy 
calamity  which  threatened  deatxuction  to  their  rights, 
with  aU  the  evils  of  a  civil  war^  and  to  give  one  heart 
and  one  mind  to  the  people,  firmly  to  oppose  every 
injury  to  American  Jiberties/'     Informed  of*  the 
resolution^  and  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  assembly, 
the  earl  of  Dunmore  determined  to  dissolve  that 
body ;  but  the  members  held  \  private  meeting,  in 
which  they  drew  up  a  declaration,  setting  forth,  that 
the  punisnment  about  to  be  inflicted  on  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Boston,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  submt 
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in  truth  an  attack  on  all  the  c<^oni€»,  suid  woidd 
ultimately  prove  destructive  to  Am^can  rights 
and  liberties^  unless  their  united  wisdooai  should  be 
General  applied  to  prcvent  its  operation  and  efiec^ts.  They 
prop^d.  therefore  recommended  to  the  c^Mbmittea  of  corre- 
spondencesp,  to  propose  tD  the  coisinittees  of  the  other 
cok>nie9,  that  an  annual  congress  should  be  held  for 
aH  the  colonies,  to  delib^atie  on  such  geM^cal  inea- 
sureft  as  the  common  interest  of  America  mjght 
&oai  time  to  time  require.  Virginia  bad  always 
been  distinguished  for  loyatty  and  attachment  to  the 
British  constitution  f  and  in  its  preseivt  proposition 
to  combine  against  acts  of  governmeatj  it  declaimed 
itfi^  to  be  determined  by  constitutional  {mnciplefo 
At  Fhiladelphiaj  ihffee  hundtfed  of  the  Uihabi Wta 
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[Ag,  apj^ointed    a  dommfbtee   fib  write?  to  c  h  a  »« 
Boktdii.    in  a  letfceri  temptotte  yet  firm^  they  reeoink       xm' 
mended  thM  lebient  fiiedMf  es  menAd  be  tried  before  "^^^tT"^ 
ther  had  reconrse  to  extrenqiities;  and  that  eomiitferoe  * 
^u  Britahl  dkould  not  edtirelir  be  discohtmued . 
until  dl  measures  had  fxle&i    Jf,  hy  satisfying  the  ^ 
£ilst  India  compaify  for  the  teas,  they  oMild  ter- 
Boinate  the  ttilba|^  controveri^jr,  and  lieave  to  die  • 
BoMoninnik  their  ancient  constitutional  liberty^  there  * 
could  be  nb  doitbt  what  part  wisdom  would  dictate. 
But  the  matter  in  consideration  was  not  now  the 
▼alue  of  the  tea,  it  was  the  indefeasible  right  of 
^ving  to  withholduig  tbdr  owii  liion^,  k  right 
from  which  they  ccnild  never  recede.    At  New 
Totk,  thongh  moderate  and  teiliperate  in  its  coiidiiety 
one  resolution  of  a  contrary  kind  wiis  carried  in  a 
town  meeting ;  this  was^  to  prerent  the  prosecution 
in  the  prcNiaeiA  cdnrts,  of  iny  debts  owitarg  by  inha- 
bitants to  Britain.     This  resdliition^  howevery  was 
neither  ado|ytcfd  nor  confirmed  by  the  provincial  a»- 
^iraibly  held  soon  aftcir^  nor  was  it  any  wheire  carried 
idto  jpractice.    In  general^  the  proposals  for  a  toted 
interruption  <9f  commerce^  were  by  ih  meaiis  favour- 
ably received,  but  considered  as  the  last  deplorable 
resort  when  cfrery  other  expedient  i^hould  prove  in- 
eflfeotnal.    The  iniddle  and  southern  4;€donies  were 
at  that  time  evidastlv  deinrous  e£  avoiding  a  rupture 
virkh  Britstki^    On  the  other  hand,  all  the  colonies 
eoneorred  in  a  resolotioD  to  resist  taxMion,  aiid  to 
htid  a  general  congress ;  and  in  the  meantiine  they 
made  very  liberal  contributiont^  fer  the  relief  o£  the 
Bostimians.    While  the  Boston  port  bill  was  pro- 
Smiiig  dn  effect  so  very  opposite  to  that  whkh  its 
fitunefs  and  st^porters   e^tpected   afntd   intended, 
copies  atrriVed  ib.  Masdaehuseks  Bay  of  the  other  two 
bins  for  altering  ike  constitution  of  that  province. 
Tbe  oppositito  to  govermoent  now  became  more 
vdi^ment  through  the  colontti.    Concerning  the 
Boston  port  bill,  the  other  provinces  had  not  taken 
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CHAP,  their  tone' from  Massachusets  Bay,  but  had  resolved 
^"^'  to  support  the  cause  on  the  principles  of  the  British 
1774.  iconstitution.  The  Massachusets  colonists  had  then 
-applied  to  their  neighbours  as  suppUants ;  and« 
^somewhat  doubtful  of  the  reception  that  they  should 
meet,  had  cautiously  abstained  from  promulgating 
doctrines  and  sentiments  which  might  shock  the 
loyalty  and  constitutional  principles  of  their  southern 
brethren*  Assured  of  the  co-operation  of  the  other 
colonies  in  resisting  taxes,  and  trusting  that  the  con-* 
cert  might  be  more  extensive,  they  now  took  a  lead; 
and  henceforward  the  deUberations  of  the  whole 
most  frequently  bore  the  stamp  of  New  England 
republicanism.  The  colonists  of  Massachusets  now 
determined  to  carry  to  the  utmost  extremity  their 
resistance  to  the  British  government.  By  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  provincial  assembly,  an  association 
was  framed,  the  subscribers  to  which  most  solemnly 
'  bound  themselves  to  break  off  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain  from  the  last  day  of  the 
month  of  August,  until  the  Boston  port  bill,  and 
the  other  obnoxious  acts  of  parliament,  should  be 
repealed,  and  the  colony  restored  to  the  exercise  of 
its  chartered  rights  5  to  renounce  all  dealings  with 
those  who  should  refuse  to  enter  into  this  agree- 
ment ;  or  who,  having  engaged,  should  afterwards 
violate  their  compact.  To  sanction  the  whole,  a 
resolution  was  added,  that  the  names  of  delinquents 
i^ould  be  published  in  the  newspapers  as  enemies  to 
their  country.*^  To  this  agreement  they  gave  the 
memorable  title  of  the  sol£mn  league  and  cove*- 
fw  Tc°and  ^^^"^  J  which,  having  been  a  name  affixed  in  the 
eaguc  an  j^^^  ccutury  to  an  engagement  inimical  to  the  church 
and  monarchy,  afforded  some  indication  of  the  views 
which  they  entertained,  and  the  lengths  to  which 
they  were  disposed  to  proceed.  In  most  of.  the 
colonies,  there  were  three  classes  of  political  opi- 
mons  J  the  first,  of  those,  who  resolved  to  resist  taxa- 

^  See  Stediran  and  Ramaay. 
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tion,  and  advised  the  most  violent  measures  to  be  Q  h  a  p. 
immediately  adopted ;  secondly,  of  those  persons  ^"' 
who,  equally  determined  to  oppose  British  imposts^ 
were  more  cautious  and  temperate,  and  who  wished 
to  try  the  effect  of  conciliatory  propositions,  before 
they  resorted  to  the  extremity  of  resistance ;  the 
third  consisted  of  approvers  of  the  British  system 
and  acts.  This  thira  set  was  small  in  number,  and 
of  no  weight  in  the  colonial  deliberations.  The 
second,  in  the  beginnings  predominated  in  most  of 
the  other  colonies ;  the  first  was  paramount  in  Mas-' 
sachusets  Bay,  where  there  evidently  prevailed,  not 
merely  a  disposition  to  resist  acts  on  the  ground  of 
incompatibility  with  the  rights  of  British  subjects^ 
but  oi  contrariety  to  their  conception  of  republican 
freedom. 

.  General  Gage^  to  counteract  the  covenant, 
issued  a  proclamation,  which  declared  it  illegal  and 
traitorous,  contrary  to  the  allegiance  due  to  the  king, 
and  subversive  of  the  authority  of  parliament ;  and 
cautioned  the  people  against  giving  any  countenance 
to  that  engagement,  under  the  penalties  annexed  to 
such  heinous  offences.  This  act  was  far  from  pro^ 
ducing  the  desired  effect,  by  deterring  the  colonists 
from  the  combination.  Popular  writers  found  in  it 
a  theme  for  the  display  of  ingenuity  and  legal  know- 
ledge, in  shewing  that  the  governor,  by  calling 
that  association  traitorous,  assumed  a  power  not 
claimed  by  the  king  himself,  of  making  that  con-^ 
duct  treason,  which  was  not  ordained  to  be  treason 
by  the  laws,  and  thus  rendering  the  declared  will  of 
one  of  the  king's  officers,  equivalent  to  an  act  of 
the  legislature.  General  Gage,  perceiving  the  sen- 
timents and  intentions  of  the  people  of  Massachusets 
to  be  so  unfavourable  to  the  British  government,  as 
to ^require,  for  their  repression,  more  powerful  re- 
straints than  proclamations^  ordered  some  regiments 
of  foot,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  to  be  sent  to 
Boston.    These,  upon  their  arrival,  were  encamped 

on 
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CHAP,  on  a  common  between  the  isthmus'^  called  Btatim-- 
^^^!!^  neck,  which  joins  the  peninsula  of  Sioston  to  4h^ 
1774.  continent^  and  the  town  itself.  The  professed  ib¥ 
tention  of  the  governor  was,  to  prevent  deaertiony 
then  very  much  encouraged  by  the  provincials ; 
but  this  diqmsition  of  the  troops  was  construed  to  be 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  up  the  town, 
and  compelling  it  by  fitfnine  to  submit  to  any  temi» 
which  might  be  imposed.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  country  assured  the  Bostonians,  that  several 
thousands  of  armed  men  were  ready  to  assist  them, 
should  their  aid  be  necessary. 

Ik  August,  comiiiissions  arrived  for  those  who 
were  intended  to  constitute  the  new  coundl,  by  the 
act  for  altering  the  constitution  of  Massacfausets.  Of 
thirty-six,  twenty-four  only  accepted  the  commis^ 
sidtis ;  and  against  those  the  rage  of  the  people  was 
so  great,  that  all  but  a  few  wli^  resided  in  Boston, 
and  were  protected  by  the  troops,  to  save  their  pro- 
perty and  lives,  resigned  their  appointments^  So 
many  obstructions^  indeed,  occurred  in  every  de- 
partment^ that  civil  government  was  entirely  dis- 
solved; whoever  rendered  himself  odious,  by  dis-^ 
covering  his  attachment  to  the  mother-country,  and 
a  wifih  to  submit  to  het  laws,  was  insulted  by  the 
populace  J  and  many,  hiinted  from  their  dweUingSr 
in  the  country,  were  obliged  to  tnke  refuge  in  Bostoa^ 
Arms  W6re  provided,  ammunition  and  warlike  stdreia 
began  to  be  ciollected^  and  the  young  iwen  were 
employed  in  training  themselves  to  military  dis^ 
dpline.  Perceiving  such  appearances  of  hostile  iim 
tention,  general  Gage  ord^ed  aU  the  miUtary  i^orefi^ 
which  were  deposited  in  the  several  m^gsxioei^ 
through  the  provinces,  to  be  brought  to  Bost<m« 
The  colonists,  apprehending  from  this  measure  that 
he  meant  to  commence  hostititieits  several  thousands 

*  The  wtz^en  may  ^rhips  not  recotiect,  tkat  Boston  19  situatetl  in  a|  jexaasxHM^ 
This  gjeographical  £ict,  kbwever,  is  very  necessary  ta*be  attended  to  in  the  coune 
rftfedmsteiy. 
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c^  militia  marched  toward  Boston :  finding  that  chap. 
notie  had  been  attempted,  they  retired ;  but  the  ^"' 
general  thought  it  expedient  to  fortify  Boston^ileqk  1774. 
agiinst  future  attacks.  The  colonists  of  Massachu- 
sets  now  b^an  to  make  vigorous  preparations  for  a 
forcible  resistance  to  the  British  government ;  asso- 
ciations were  formed  for  promoting  the  knowledge 
of  military  discipline,  ana  the  use  of  arms  ^  I'esolu- 
tions  were  pai^sed  for  holding  a  provincial  congreeis, 
which,  without  any  regard  to  the  governor,  should 
be  considered  as  the  legislature  of  the  colony*  They 
even  remonstrated  on  the  raising  fortifications,  and 
the  seizure  of  the  public  magazines  :  thus  intet&r-  ^ 
ing  with  the  executive  authority  of  the  crown.  They 
declared,  that  should  any  person  be  seized  for  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  the  colonies,  they  would  re- 
tti^ate  upon  every  British  officer  whom  they  could 
find ;  and,  lastly,  they  recommended  to  the  receivefs 
of  the  public  revenue,  to  keep  it  in  their  owii  handd, 
imtil  the  constitution  of  the  province  was  restored, 
or  until  it  should  be  otherwise  disposed  of  by  a  pro- 
vincial convention. 

Though  the  other  colonies  did  not  proceed  to 
such  extremities,  nor  make  any  preparations  for 
war^  yet  all,  except  Georgia,  c(mcurred  in  resolviiig 
to  bold  a  congress,  and  not  submit  to  the  payment  of 
any  internal  taxes  that  were  not  imposed  by  th^ 
own  assemblies  9  and  to  suspend  all  commerce  with 
the  mother-country,  until  the  American  grievaneto 
in  general^  and  those  of  Massachusets  Bay  in  par- 
ticular, should  be  fully  redressed.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congress,  instructed  by  the  ifespeCEive 
6thnma,  we  fully  see  the  dis^positions  and  views  of 
the  Americans. 

Ths  attention  ixF  all  parties  was  now  tiirHed  t^  the  Meeting  of 
g^eral  congress^  whick>  o»  the  5th  of  Septeinber,  *JJ'°^^^ 
nwt  at  Phibidiel jdoiia^  as  a  centrical  situation^    The  pMiadei* 
/Congress  consisted  of  fifty-one  delegates,  represent-  p^*» 
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c  H  A  ^.  iiig  twelve  of  the  colonies  lying  along  the  shore  at 
^"^'  the  Atlantic,  from  New  Hampshire  to  South  Carolina 
1T74.  inclusive :  the  greatest  number  of  delegates  of  any 
one  colony  being  seven,  and  the  smallest  two-  But 
this  disparity  in  the  number  of  delegates  did  not 
affect  the  votes ;  as  it  was  a^eed  that  each  colony 
should  have  but  one  vote,  whatever  was  its  number 
of  delegates.  The  delegates  received  their  instruc- 
tion from  their  constituents ;  some  of  these  violent, 
.  and  some  moderate  ;  but  all  uniting  in  condemning 
the  Boston  port  bill,  and  the  other  acts  of  the  last 
session  of  parliament  relating  to  Massachusets  Bay, 
and  in  denying  the  right  or  the  British  parliament 
to  tax  the  colonies.  But  the  most  material  of  their 
instructions,  and  what  in  a  great  measure  superseded 
the  use  of  all  others,  was  a  power  given  to  their 
delegates  to  agree  to  whatever  measures  should  meet 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  congress.* 
The  congress  sat  with  their  doors  locked ;  no  one 
Was  permitted  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations  ; 
and  all  their  proceedings,  except  those  which  they 
thought  fit  to  publish,  were  kept  profoundly  secret. 
Assembled,  says  captain  Stedman,  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  they  nevertheless  thought  fit  to  observe  a 
form  practised  only  in  the  most  despotic  govern- 
ments.  Their  proceedings  being  wrapped  up  in 
mystery,  and  all  the  intermediate  steps  leading  to  a 
conclusion  being  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  their 
decrees,  when  promulgated,  were  received,  like  the 
oracles  of  ancient  times,  as  the  dictates  of  profound 
wisdom. 

The  first  public  act  of  the  congress  was  a  decla^ 
ratory  resolution  manifesting  their  disposition  with 
respect  to  the  colony  of  Massachusets  Bay,  and  im« 
mediately  intended  to  confirm  and  encoura^  that 
people.  They  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the 
sufl^rings  of  their  countrymen  in  that   province^ 

*  See  Stedman* 
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under  the  operation  of  the  late  unjust,  oppressive'  c  h  a  p* 
and  cruel  acts  of  the  British  parliament ;  they  tho"      ^^' 
roughly  approved  of  the  wisdom  and  fortitude  with  ^^'l^^T™ 
which  the  opposition  to  these  ministerial  measures  approvei  of 
had  hitherto  been  conducted,  and  declared   that  ^^^^ 
contributions  for  alleviating  the  distress  of  their  diuwti,ind 
brethren  at  Boston,  should  be  continued  as  long  as  JJ°^ 
their  exigencies  required  relief.     They  further  de- 
clared that,  if  the  British  government  attempted  to 
carry  the  acts  complained  of  into  execution  by  force, 
all  America  shoula  combine  in  opposing  that  force. 
They  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  Massa^ 
rhusets  Bay,  that  as  Justice  could  be  no  longer  le- 
gally  administered  by  the  late  acts,  they  should 
submit  to  its  suspension  until  they  were  repealed ; 
and  that  every  person  who  should  judge  or  act  under 
any  commission  or  authority  derived  from  the  late 
act  of  parUament  changing  the  form  of  government, 
and  violating  the  charter  of  that  province,  ought  to 
,be  held  in  detestation,  and  considered  as  the  wicked 
.tool  of  a  despotism,  which  prepared  to  destroy  the 
rights  that  God,  nature,  and  compact  had  conferred 
on  America.    They  passed  a  resolution,  declaring 
that  the  transportatipn  of  any  person  for  the  trial  of 
ofiencesjcommitted  in  America,  justified  and  ought 
to  produce  resistance  and  reprisals.^ 

The  congress  also  proceeded  to  declare  the  prin-  decUm  tht 
xiples  and  objects  of  their  association.  They  avowed  ^Jf^JJ, 
their  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  their  afiection  to  jf 
Britain,  their  dependence  upon  her,  and  the  bene* 
.fits  and  favours  which  they  had  received  from  the 
parent  state.     In  the  most  explicit  terms,  they  dis- 
.claimed  any  wish  of  separating  from  the  mother*, 
country  j  but  at  the  same  time  they  declared  them- 
jselves  entitled  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  British  free-bom  subjects  j   that  the  statemtnt 
jpresent  grievances  and  distresses  arose  from  a  ruin-  ^jjj^, 
ious  system  of  <;olonial  administration,  adopted  by 

'    '  Stfdman'jiliiitory  of  the  Amemn  W«r,  voly,  p.  105. 
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CHAP,  the  British  ministry  about  the  year  17^3,  and  evi- 
^^'  dently  calculated  for  enslaving  these  colonies,  and 
2774.  with  them  the  British  empire.  Thence  had  arisen 
the  acts  for  taxing  America,  and  for  depriving 
American  subjects  of  the  constitutional  trial  by 
juries ;  thence  the  late  cruel,  oppressive,  and  un- 
constitutional plans  concerning  Boston  and  the 
whole  province  ;  and  the  plan  or  extending  Canada, 
establishing  an  arbitrary  government,  and  discou- 
ra^iig  the  settlements  of  British  subjects  in  that 
country,  and  disposing  and  enabling  the  established 
inhabitants  to  act  with  hostility  against  the  freedom 
TOc^Trf*^  of  the  prptestant  colonies,  xo  obtain  redress  for 
redness;  thcgc  grievances,  they  thought  that  the  best,  most 
effectual,  and  peaceable  measure  would  be,  to  ab- 
stain from  every  species  of  commercial  intercourse 
^ith  Britain,  until  that  redress  shoidd  be  obtained 
by  ^  repeal  of  all  the  cofircive  acts.  On  the  one 
h^hd,  they  specified  the  various  articles  of  merchan- 
dise in  which  they  had  dealt  with  Britain,  and  which 
they  now  combined  to  Teflise  j  on  the  other,  they 
^nyinerfited  the  various  acts,  or  clauses  of  acts,  of 
which  they  required  the  repeal.  The  amount  of 
their  requisition  was,  the  reversal  of  the  whole  ini- 
p«ii<ion  nisterial  system  pursued  since  1763.  They  after- 
«ht  kiogj  Hoards  ^reed  to  petition  the  king,  and  accordingly 
fi:amed  a  representation  to  his  majesly.  Perhaps; 
subjects  never  offered  to  their  sovereign  an  address 
consisting  of  stronger  and  more  comprehensive 
r^sgning^  with  more  impressive  eloquence :  it 
gtdtQd  every  important  act  since  the  change"  of 
system  in  1704  i  its  peculiar  features,  its  geixeral 
priQcipl^s^  and  it9  connexion  with  other  acts :  it 
^^ib^ted  thQ  whole  plan  of  recent  and  presient 
jjjQvernpient  with  the  ^ctu^l  and  probable  conse- 
^ttfjnqes:  the  petitioneri^  declared  the  warmest 
%tt%QhmQRt  and  the  fai|;hest  veneration  for  the  kii^ 
and  Ihe  constitution  j  they  wanted  no  new  privi- 
vileges,  but  merely  prayed  to  be  restored  to  their 

former 
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fermer  rights,  which  other  British  subjects  stitt  en-  chap. 
Joyed :  ve  ask  (they  said)  but  for  peace^  liberty,  xni. 
and  s^ty  j  we  wish  not  a  diminution  of  the  prero^  j^^ 
pitive ;  we  do  Qot  solicit  the  grant  of  any  new  right 
in  our  £tvour ;  your  royal  c^uthority  over  us,  and 
our  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  we  shf^ll  always 
carefully  and  zealously  endeavour  to  support  and 
B^aintaim  The  peroration  very  happily  united  the 
j^spectlul  deference  of  Loyalty  with  the  template 
itrain^ss  g£  freedom.  ^'  rermit  us  tbsn,  most  gra- 
cious soverei^,  in  the  name  of  all  your  faithful 
pec^le  in  America,  with  the  utmost  humility  to  im- 
plore you,  for  the  honour  of  Almighty  Gk)d»  whose 
pure  religion  our  enemies  are  underinining ;  for  your 
^lory,  which  cap  be  advanced  only  by  renderipg 
y&ai  subjects  happy,  and  ke^dng  them  united ;  for 
the  interests  of  your  family,  depending  on  fm  onfW^ 
eace  to  the  principles  Aat  entbremd  it ;  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  your  kingdoms  and  daminioRs^  tbf  aal;^ 
^ned  with  almost  unavoidable  dangers  ^fid  distresses; 
that  YQur  majesty,  as  the  loving  father  of  your  whc^ 
people,  peonected  l^y  the  san^  bands  of  law,  loyalty^ 
&ith,  and  bloed,  though  dwelling  in  varices  couSr 
tries,  wfll  not  suf&r  the  transcendent  relation  formed 
by  these  ties^  tq^  be  furth^  violated,  iu  uiu^rtain 
^xpeotatiaa  of  e%cts,  which,  if  attai|i^,  never  emx 
compensate  Jbr  the  calamities  ihraugk  tMck  thejf 
must  be  gained.  We  therefore  most  eornestiy  her 
il^^oh  your  ms^esty,  that  your  royal  authority  and 
iatorposition  may  be  used  for  our  relief;  and  ihsjt^ 
gvaeious  answer -may  be  given  to  this  |Ketikion:  that 
your  ms^esty  may  enjoy  every  felioi^  through  a 
long  and  glorious  reigii  oyw  layal  and  hi^sfiy  subf 
jeotSt  and  that  your  descendants  may  inh^t  yow 
pMper^  and  dominions  till  time  shall  be  no  moitv 
is^  and  always  will  be,  our  sinpero  and  forveiit 
pfa^er/^^The  patitioii  was  subsoiibed  by  aH  th^ 

ft^y-one  delegates^ 

An 
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CHAP.      An  address  was  then  framed  to  the  people  of 
^^^'     .Great  Britain,  which  was  also  a  very  masterly  com- 
1774.      position  :  it  stated,  that  the  Americans,  sprung  from 
jiddna  to    the  same  ancestors  as  the  Britons,  entertained  the 
^^^i!    ^^^^^  sentiments  and  principles  which  had  produced 
and  supported  the  British  constitution,  and  con> 
sidered  themselves  entitled   to  equal   ri^ts   with 
other  British  subjects*^—"  We  consider  ourselves, 
and  do  insist,  that  we  are,  and  ought  to  be,  as  free 
as  our  fellow-subjects  in  Britain  ;  and  that  no  power 
on  earth  has  a  right  to  take  our  property  from  us 
without  our  consent    We  claim   all  the  benefits 
secured  to  the  subject  by  the  English  constitution, 
and  particularly  that  inestimable  one  of  the  trial  by 
jury.     We  hold  it  essential  to  English  liberty,  that 
no  man  be  condemned  unheard,  or  punished  for 
supposed  offences,  without  having  an  opportunity 
of  making  his  defence/'     Having  detailed  the  va*. 
nous  grievances  which  they  alleged  themselves  to 
have  suffered,  they  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the 
people  of  England  had  in  the  last  century   con- 
tended with  their  kingi  for  the  preservation  of  the 
same  rights  ^^ch  the  Americans  were  now  de- 
prived of  by  a  British  parliament.     They  insisted, 
that  the  oppression  was  essentially  the  same,  al- 
though the  oppressors  were  changed.  But  not  alto^ 
gether  relying  on  the  efficacy  of  this  appeal  to  the 
.    justice  of  the  nation,  the  address  endeavoured  to 
gain  it  over  to  the  cause  of  America,  by  representing, 
that  the  certain  consequences  of  unconditional  suS-. 
mission  being  exacted  from  her,  would  be  the  sub- 
version of  the  constitution  of  the  mother-country,  by 
the  tyrannical  aristocracy  which  was  engrailed  on 
the  power  of  the  crown.    They  expressed  deep  re- 
gret at  being  obliged  to  adopt  measures  detrimen-^ 
tal  in  their  consequences  to  numbers  of  their  fellow-^ 
subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;   but  they 
jiipped,  that  th^  magnanimity   and  justice  of  the 

9  British 
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British  nation,  would  furnish  a  parliament  of  such  c  ^  a  p, 
wisdom,  independence^  and  public  spirit,  as  might  ^^' 
savp  the  violated  rights  of  thb  whole  empire  from  177^.  ' 
the  devices  of  wicked  ministers  and  evil  counsellors^ 
whether  in  or  out  of  office ;  and  thereby  restore 
that  harmony,  friendship,  and  fraternal  affection, 
between  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  majesty's  kingdoms 
and  territories,  so  ardently  wished  tor  by  every  true 
^d  honest  American*  Their  several  addresses  were 
indeed  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  temper  and 
pas$;iQns  of  the  parties  whom  they  endeavoured  to 
gain.  They  also  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  The^  adr 
Canada ;  described  with  great  eloquence  the  bless-  ^^^^^^ 
ings  of  a  free  constitution,  and  the  advantages 
which  the  Ogmadians  might  have  reaped  from  the 
enjoyment  of  such  a  system.  Ministers  had,  they 
said,  kept  those  new  subjects  of  Britain  ignorant  of 
its  advantages;  they  therefore  undertook  to  ex- 
plain them  to  the  Canadian  French,  and  endea- 
voured to  excite  the  indignation  of  that  province 
against  the  late  acts,  as  precluding  them  n-om  the 
freedom  which,  in  their  new  relation  as  British  sub- 
jects, they  ought  to  enjoy.  They  paid  high  complir 
ments  to  their  countryman  Montesquieu  $  and 
having  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  new  plan  of 
governing  Canada  was  mpst  disgraceful  to  its  sub- 
jects and  injurious  to  its  rights,  they  q^oted  his 
sentiments  delivered  in  a  chapter  on  the  British  con- 
stitution ;  from  which  they  inferred,  that  this  great 
political  philosopher  would  have  deemed  the  Canar 
dians  to  be  in  a  state  of  slavery.  They  concluded 
with  strenuously  inviting  them  to  join  in  the  league 
of  the  colonies.  The  congress  Ujkewise  published  a 
declaration  of  rights  3,nd  grievanpes,  This  paper 
contained  a  sun^imary  of  aU  the  privileges  appertain^  . 
ing  to  British  subjects ;  to  the  freg  jBxercise  of  these 
they  were,  they  contended,  entitled  by  the  immu- 
table laws  of  nature,  by  the  British  constitution,  and 
by  their  several  charters.  All  former  distjinctions 
VOL.  II.  K  between 
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CHAP,  between  legiSlaiiott  and  impost,  between  external 

.  xin.  and  internd  taxies',  ^eVe  no^  kid  aside*  They 
claimed^  on  behalf  of  the  colonies  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  legislating  for  themselves  in  all 
cases  whatsoever  :  but,  from  the  mere  necessity  of 
circumstances,  were  willing  to  submit  to  such  acts 
of  parliament  as  were  bonajide  intended  to  regulate 
their  foreign  commerce ;  excluding,  however,  all 
ideas  of  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  raising  a 
revenue  from  the  people  of  the  colonies  without 
their  own  consent.  Their  grievances  (they  said) 
arose  from  eleven  acts  of  parnament^  passed  in  the 
present  reign ;  but  the  most  intolerable  resulted  from 
the  three  acts  of  the  last  sessioA  of  parliament,  re- 
specting the  colony  of  Massachusets  Bay,  and  the 
law  for  extending  the  limits  of  Canada.  They  wrote 

general  a  Icttcr  to  general  Gage,  'declaring  it  to  be  the  fixed 
^^^'  and  unalterable  resolution  of  all  the  colonies  to  unite 
for  the  preservation  of  their  cominon  rights,  in  op- 
position  to  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  and  in  sup- 
port of  their  brethren  of  Massachusets  Bay.  They 
remonstrated  against  his  military  proceedings,  bear- 
ing (they  said)  A  hostile  appearance,  which  even  the 
tyranical  acts  did  not  warrant.  They  requested 
that  he  would  discontinue  the  fortifications,  and  give 
orders  that  the  intercourse  between  the  town  and 

^fcoteniep  ^^^^*^y  sh6uld  bc  Uninterrupted.  They  addressed 
^*  the  colonies,  declaring  that,  upon  impartially  examin- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  British  government  in  North 
America  from  1763,  they  found  that  all  the  distur- 
bances had  proceeded  from  ah  unconditional  assump- 
tion  and  oppres^ve  acts  on  the  part  of  Britain. 
Representing  perseverance  in  union  as  the  bnly 
means  of  security  against  the  arbitrary  designs  s6 
•  evident  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministers,  they 
proceeded  to  st^te  the  trust  which  was  reposed  m 
the  congress,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  diis- 

*  All  tliese  have  been  successively  mentioned,  and  most  of  them  repeatedly  alluded 
to  in  the  course  of  the  nistory. 
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tMi^  theit  dtity ;  thkt^  ribtwithstanilihg  Hife  B«flfes  c  h  a  p. 
6f  bppressiofa  ^perifendfed  hoth  Britain,  th6y  hifl     ^^^^ 
IfUMh  coticfflatoiy  advahces ;  and  white,  Ittspj^-M  BJr     i^^"* 
T^ftiistitUliottbl  Kberty,  they  bHA  ^he\*h  thfehi^lveh 
tfesolVed  to  fnairitain  Ihefr  rights,  guidted  by  Ibyttll^ 
±6  thfeii-  king,  iand  aflfectioii  to  their  fdl6ii(r-siibji^et#, 
tfief  Bad  Wanifested  theit  eArhtest  desiife  df  pi^es'^iH^. 
ni|g  pteice  iattd  amfty  with  their  ni6thl^-c6iintij^. 
Aftet  the  perfbirmance  ttf  these  abts,  dilinng  a  sesSott  Meetinf 
of  fifty-one  days,  the  first  general  congr^s  df  the  ^•'^"P- 
N'orth  Aniferican  province^,  bh  th6  g6*ft  of  Oet<5ber; 
lerniihated  its  tneetih^. 

T^E  aiboiiht  of  ttie  rea;sdtiihgi  And  the  ^iii%  iff  General 
tJife  tit6feeeairigs,  ih  «ther  p^tial  ineetm^s,  '^oVitiiJi^  Sonw 
iafefembKfes^  6r  the  gerteral  cbhgi^^,  hiat  be  exhibited  ceedingt 
itt  5fe^  wbWs :  «  The  British  system  from  1763  ha^ 
l?5oliled  the  'chartered  and  constitutional  rights  bf  mi-, 
the  British  l^uhjects  in  the  American  colonies :  Ve 
WjBl  ^ck  iSuBhiil  to  stich  usurpation  :  we  will  not  jik^ 
duties  uWu^lj^  iihpdsed,  and  we  iHU  hive  lio  fco^m- 
mefiSe  Mth  Britain  until  the  obnoxious  acts  be  re^ 
peaMd.    If  the  British  gdvemmeilt  attempt  to  feii- 
fei^cfe  iti  unconstitiitibrial  decrefes,  selC-preservatibh 
jcfoni^s  us,  ittd  but  cbiiditlon  enables  us,  to  resist 
ifiirbfe  by  force.    Yet  that  extremity  we  depreciate,  a% 
I^OTiidious  to  bbth  ^krties :  we  pray  otijr  sbverd^, 
a^4  i-erquest  bur  fdloW-iiubjects,  tb  cb-b^ettlte  tWth 
ni  ih  averting  sb  deplorable  abalaiiiity.    Wfe  feiSk 
rib  hfew  privilege  ^  we  desire  only  the  i^Stbrattoh  dt 
thb^  rfghte  ^hieh,  'antil  1^63,  we  fenjoyed  withbift 
iritbrWptibn."    Such  were  the  sentiihents  and  idJJ 
dPH^ffe  fcolbnistfe  in  North  Atoerifea-,   such  the  fii^t 
dbfasfequettces  -c^r^h^  Wiihi^eriil  sjfetefti  bf  1774. 

Bfe^R*  thfe  liieeting  bf  the  gehfeiral  cbngress,  hbnffe  Military 
Af  tM  ittitidle  or  sbuthrt-il  cblbWifes  had  cortimeric'e/d  J*«i««ti« 

Ereiparations  for  war;  but  when  that  convention 
rbke  up,  arid  its  members  returned  to  their  coristi- 
tttents,  the  other  provinces  became  actuated  b  jr  the 
spirit  of  New  England.     The   militia  were  very 
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frequently  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  discipline ; 
arms  were  provided  for  tiiiose  who  were  without 
^em ;  and  resistance,  by  open  force,  to  the  power 
xyf  the  mother-country,  was  made  the  subject  of  com- 
jnon  discourse.     Soon  afterwards  a  copy  arrived  of 
^  proclamation  issued  in  England,  to  prevent  war-  , 
like  stores  from  being  exported  ;  and  this  prohibi- 
tion rendered  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  more 
eager  to  procure  supplies  of  the  various  kinds  of 
ammunition. 

In  consequence  of  the  determination  of  congress, 
all  the  colonies  deeply  interested  themselves  in  the 
afiairs  of  Massachusets  Bay;  and  upon  the  trans-  n 
actions  in  that  province,  depended  more  immedi- 
ately the  doubtful  issue .  of  peace  and  war.     The 
governor  and  council  had  issued  writs  for  holding 
a  general  assembly  ;  but  the  events  that  afterwards 
took  place,  and  the  heat  and  violence  which  every 
where  prevailed,  made  them  think  it  expedient  to 
countermand  their  writs  by  a  proclamation,  and  to 
defer  holding  the  assembly  tq  a  season  of  more  secu- 
rity. The  election,  however,  was  carried  on,  with- 
out regard  to  the  proclamation  ;  the  new  members 
met  at  Salem,  but  the  governor  did  not  attend  to 
administer  the  oaths  and  open  the  session.    Having 
waited  a  day,  and  neither  the  governor  nor  any 
substitute  for  him  arriving,  tket/  voted  themselves  into  a 
provinpial  congress y  to  be  joined  by  such  others  as  had 
been  or  should  be  elected  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Han^ 
cock**,  who  was  offensive  to  the  governor's  party, 
was  chosen  chairman,  and  they  adjourned  to  the 
town  of  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston. 
Thence  they  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  go- 
vernor, on  the  subject  of  the  fortifications  at  Boston- 
neck,  and  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  collection  of 

^  This  was  the  same  gentleman,  the  seizure  of  whose  sloop  for  contraband  prac- 
tices had  occasioned  an  insurrection  at  Boston  in  the  year  1768 ;  and  the  consequences 
of  which  insurrection  ire  supposed  by  many  to  have  precipitated  the  dispute  between 
the  mother-country  and  her  colonies  towards  its  crisis. 

lo  military 
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toilitanr  force  at  Boston,  tending  to  endanger  the  chap. 
lives,  liberty,  and  property,  not  only  of  the  Bos-      ^^"' 
tonians,  but  of  the  whole  province.     The  general,      ^774. 
though  unwilling  to  return  an  answer  to  an  illegal 
assembly,  thought  it  expedient  in  the  present  case  to 
overlook  forms.     In  replying  to  the  provincial  con- 
gress, he  told  them,  that  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
none  but  avowed  enemies  of  Britain  could  be  in 
danger  from  British  soldiers,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  enmity  which  had  been  shewn  to  them-in  with- 
holding what  was  necessary  for  their  preservation, 
had  not  discovered  that  resentment  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  hostile  treatment. 
He  reminded  them,  that  while  they  were  complain* 
ing  of  alterations  made  in  their  charter,  they  were 
diemselves  subverting  it  by  their  present  illegal 
meeting ;  and  he  admonished  them .  to  desist  from 
such  unconstitutional  proceedings.    Boston  was  now 
become  the  place  of  refuge  to  all  the  friends  of 
British  government.     On  the  approach  of  winter, 
the  governor  thought  it  necessary  to  erect  tempo- 
rary barracks  for  the  troops,  not  only  to  accommo- 
'date  his  soldiers,  but  to  prevent  them  from  being 
quartered  on  the  inhabitants  ;  which,  in  the  present 
state  and  temper  of  both,  might  be  attended  with 
dangerous  consequences.     The  Bostbnians  did  every 
thing  in  their  power,  without  employing  open  vio- 
lence, to  obstruct  the  erections. '  Very  great  mutual 
distrust  and  animosity  prevailed  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people.     Boston,  however,  was  now 
the  only  place  in  Massachusets  that  contained  Bri-  . 
tish  forces  ;  and  from  the  hostile  disposition  of  the 
provincials,  and  the  insulated  situation  which  they 
occupied,  their  circumstances  were  not  much  unlike 
to  those  of  persons  besieged  by  open  enemies.    The  "^^  ^^ 
provincial  congress  not  only  continued  their  sittings,  supreme 
but  passed  resolutions  which,  from  the  disposition  p®''*'' 
and  promptitude  of  the  people^  had  all  the  weight 
and  efficacy  of  laws  ;  their  injunctions,  under  the 
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c  H  4  P.  %m  of  a^vpic^,  directe4  the  legislation  ^Qd  esi&cme 
^^^'      of  the  militia,  tljp  QoUection  and  dispp^tion  of  tl^e 

~774;  public  revenue,  and  the  pi;pvision  of  arms  and,  mi- 
litary storey,  Thi^s  they  J^ssjUJned  tl^e  pow^r^  of  tlpie 
^upr^o^e  goy^rqipeptj  ^nd  in  the  first  provijQ^uaJi 
cpqgri?s&  of  Massaphijsete^  yif§  see,  strpngty  dmwn^ 
the  ou,tlines,  pjf  An^ericap  i^ndep^^d^nce*  The  go- 
vernor t:t)Pnght  it  i^ece^s^y  to^  iss^e  a  pi;pc)aniatiQp, 
W^um^g  the  iix]i\ab\ts^jts  of  the  prpviqcgagaiQ^t  sul^-* 
ing  themselves  to  oe  e9S];ia;r^  by  the  prpvinpis^  cq^- 
grj;^,  or  i^d  by  theif  infjugnce  tp  i»cujr  the  p^nal- 
tjes  pf  ^^dition  sfn^  i-ebelUon  ;  aijd  strictly  prohibit- 
ipg^l  h^s  m^e^ty's  loyal  su^je^  frp^  P^jyiojg  any 
il^^d  to  t^§  recomi9fBp4atipns  ^4  rp^ply^  o?  such 
^fi  ^nlay^ful  s^fffnjAy.  But  th^  gpygrnor'Q  procW 
^^tipn  Yfa^  treated  with  cpntecppt^  while  l^e  T^q/ai!' 
§itipns  pf  thp  ^provincial  Qpqgress  weri^:  obeyed  aa 
l^Tfts^  Tj'hati  a§semlf}y  ^ppjintpd  WPthfir  congi:eB8 
to  b^  hfild  ip  t^e.montft  of  Feb^ttftry  1775»  and 
tPWftrd  ifee  §md  pi[:  Npv§m,lp*er  di^spfefftd  it^fjiC 
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Impression  in  Britain  from  the  American  disputes. — Dis- 
solution of  parliament.  —  General  election. — Leading  cha- 
raders  in  the  new  'parliament. — Meeting  of  parliamenjt-^^ 
kif^B  speech — address — indecision  of  ministers. — Cba* 
rm^  c^nd  policy  of  lord  North — opijiions,  of  his  power  and 
efficiency.  — Petitionspresentedf/'om  Affierica^  c^nd  jfmericar^ 
merchants^  to  parliament  and  the  tfing — d^missed  mthout  a 
hearing. — Lord  Chatham^  though  loaded  with  irifirmities, 
returns  to  the  house — his  introductory  speech — his  plan  of 
conciliation  rejected. —  Conquest  of  America  conceived  by 
ministers  to  be  easy.  —  Americans  asserted  to  be  all  c&ioards. 
— Mr.Fox^s  observations  on  the  inspiring  efficacy  of  liberty. 
— Parliament  declares  Massachusets  Bay  to  be  in  a  state  of 
rebeUion."^ Message Jrom  the  king^requiring  anaugmenta^ 
tion  of  forces. — BUI  for  prohibiting  fhe  New  England 
promnces  from  commerce  and  fishery. — Ijord  NortKsplan 
of  conciliation -^apprehended  by  courtiers  to  concede  too 
muchi  by  opposition  to  concede  too  little. — Mr ^ Fox  opposes 
its  inconsistency. — Lord  North^ s policy  wavering  and  irre^ 
solute*  — Dexterous  retreat  to  satisfy  the  suppoHers  ofcdir'^ 
cion. — Mr.  Burkes  conciliatory  plan^  on  the  grounds  of 
expediency — outlines  and  character  ^^predicts  civil  and 
foreign  war  from  the  conduct  of  ministers — rejected. — Mr* 
tjartlei/s  conciliatory  bill — rejected. — Ministers  averse  tg 
all  conciliatory  overtures.  —  Bill  for  extending  commercial 
prohibitions. — Loyalty  of  New  York  province — representa" 
tion  from  it  to  the  commons— dismissed  unheard. — Supplies. 
—  Session  closes.  —  War  unavoidable. — Literary  advocates 
for  and  against  America. 
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HILE  the  proceedings  in  and  concerning  Ame 
rica  were  so  extremely  important,  they  did  xiv 
not,  in  Britain,  appear  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  nation  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude.  Th^re  impressi 
were,  indeed,  politicians  and  philosophers  who  saw  »°  B"'^*" 
them  in  their  real  aspecf,  and  dreaded  the  conse-  Adrian 
qiiences  ;  but  thi«^  view  was  far  from  being  general:  disputes. 
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CH  Ai?.  even  merchants  and  manufacturers,  to  Irhbln  a  tisp^ 
_...  ^^Z'    :  ture    with  the  colonies    would  be  so  calamitous^ 
i774(.      j^eemed  now  lulled  into  equal  security  with  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen^     This  inattention  arose  from 
various  causes;    The  contests  witii  the  colonies  were 
no  longer  new,  but  from  the  year  1765  they  had^ 
with  very  few  and  short  intermissions^  been  the  chief 
subjects  of  parliamentary  deliberation^    To  those 
^ho  did  not  minutely  and  critically  examine  the 
iiew  occurrences,   and  the  change  of  sentiments 
which  were  now  become  so  general  in  North  America, 
most  of  the  topics  appeared  exhausted ;  the  various 
arguments  for  taxation  had  been  often  discilssed, 
and  on  the  triteness  of  the  reasoning,  great  num- 
bers overlooked  the  new  effects  which  the  system 
was  producing.     Confederacies  against  the  importa- 
tion of  British  commodities  had  before,  and  recently, 
beten  violated ;  and  the  present  combinations  would^ 
many  trusted,  be  equally  short-lived.     Disputes  had 
been  frequently  carried  to  the  verge  of  a  rupture,  and 
had  been  afterwards  accommodated  j  some  means 
of  conciliation,  they  flattered  themselves^  would  be 
again  devised*     The  Americans  would  tire  of  asso- 
ciations, that  deprived  them  of  the  chief  convenien- 
ces of  life,  which  were  rendered  by  habit  almost  ne-^ 
cessaries ;  besides,  ministers  and  their  adherents  had 
Very  industriously  spread  an  opinion,  that  vigorous 
measures,  with .  perseverance,   would  soon  finish  a 
contestj  which  nothing  but  fdiiner  indulgence  had 
nourished ;  and  also,  that  the  present  administra^ 
tion  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities 
requisite  for  honourably  and  advantageously  termi- 
nating the  dispute.     Ministers,  indeed,  had  afforded 
no  satisfactory  proofs  either  of  their  vigour  or  policy ; 
but,  as  they  had  not^  on  the  other  hand,  manifested 
eitjier  feebleness  or  folly,  they  and  their  friends  re-* 
presented  the  counsellors  of  lus  majesty  as  a  body  of 
very  uncommon  ability.     A  great  part  of  the  nation^ 
With  that  upsuspecting  credulity  which  frequently 
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distinguishes  a^people  otherwise  so  eminent  for  sound  chap. 
judgment,  gave  administration  credit  for  all  the      ^^' 
talents'  and  qualities'  for  which  they  chose  to  take      1774, 
credit  to  themselves.     For  these  reasons,  it  was  not 
doubted  that  the  coercive  system  which  had  been 
adopted  and  carried  into  execution  under  the  direc- 
tion of  such  men,  would  soon  intimidate  its  objects 
from  forcible  resistance ;  but  that,  if  it  did  not  awe 
them  to  submission,  their  reduction  would  be  speedy 
and  certain :  supported  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  the  cabinet  was  the  more  able  and  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  the  plan  of  dictation  which 
had  commenced  so  strongly  in  the  preceding  session. 

Parliament  was  now  in  its  seventh  year.  In  the  niasoiutioii 
reign  of  George  II.  it  had  generally  lasted  near  the  mem^**" 
whole  time ;.  the  first  parliament  of  the  present  king 
had  also  continued  seven  full  years.  On  the  30th  of 
September  1774,  about  six  years  and  a  half  from  the 
former  election,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  for  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  convocation  of  a 
new  one,  for  which  the  writs  wfere  made  returnable 
on  the  9th  of  the  following  November.  An  abridg- 
ment contrary  to  recent  custom  excited  great  sur- 
prise among  those  who  judged  from  precedent  more 
than  from  present  circumstances  and  expediency : 
but  many  reasons  were  assigned  for  this  unusual 
measure  ;  the  most  probable  appears  to  be,  that,  as 
a  new  state  of  things  had  arisen  in  America,  new 
councils  might  be  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lature. On  the  one  hand,  should  it  be  found  neces- 
sary to  deviate  from  the  coercive  system,  the  old  par- 
liament might  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of  consistency 
from  rescinding  its  own  laws,  while  a  new  one  would 
be  more  at  liber^y  to  act  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  as  at  present  it 
Was  determined  to  persevere  in  coercion,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  appeared  to  approve,  it  was  pro- 
bable  that  a  parliament  would  be  returned,  favour- 
able to  the  continuance  of  that  system ;  and  thus 

government 
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CHAP,  government  would  bave  m  a$^£furaii€e  of  a  lopg  co- 
^^^'      operation,  of  which  it  might  be  deprived  by  a  cfa^^Q 
1774.     of  circumstances  and  of  public  seAtimeot,  were  the 
election  deferred  till  the  succeeding  year. 
^*j^*  In  London,  the  oppositioii  p^y  carried  the  elec- 

tipn  of  all  its  candidates.  In  Middlesex,  Mr. Wilkes, 
now  lord  mayor  el^pt,  w^  chosen  to  represent  the 
county;  and  minist^s  were  not  so  imprudent  as 
againi  to  controvert  a  ^e^^  which  had  already  given 
government  so  much  disturbaojce.  A  con^derable 
change  of  individual  n^mb^s  took  place  through 
the  nation ;  but  it  w^  so|J!Q  jEoundi  that  there  was 
no  alteration  of  political  sentiment,  and  that  a  great 
majority  supported  the  minia;terial  project  of  coerc- 
ing America. 

The  subjects  which  were  to  occupy  the  deUbera- 
tions  of  the  new  parliamen;t,  have  raxely  been 
equalled  in  importance  in  the  legislative  history  of 
any  age  or  country.  Qn  its  counsels  was  to  depend 
whether  by  conciliation  we  should  restore  the  reci- 
procally beneficial  haxii\onv  that  had  so  long  sub- 
sisted  between  !l^ritain  and  ner  colonies  ;  or,  by  per- 
sistance  in  coercion,  drive  such  valuable  dependen- 
cies to  a  rebellioqi,  which  either  would  not  be  queUed, 
or,  if  crushed,  could  be  reduced  only  by  efforts 
which  must  exhai^t  the  parent-;Country,  and  destroy 
the  provinces  that  she  sought  to  render  more  pro- 
ductive and  lucrative. 
Jh*  wcuri  ^^^  examining  ^ch  momentous  questions,  sel- 
in^thenew  dom  has  a  national  council  contained  a  greater  as* 
r^rUament.  gemblagc  of  ability,  than  the  British  parliament  naw 
exhibited.  In  the  house  of  commons,  among  many 
men  of  consideirajl^)^  talents  and  ex^tensive  know- 
ledge, there  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  ministers, 
the  financial  information  and  accurate  results  of 
sir  Grey  Cpopf^r;  tiie  perspicacious  detail,  solid 
judgm'^nt,  and  orderly  arrangement  of  sir  Gilbert 
Ellipt;  and  tJie  intrepid  confidence  and  manly  bold* 
ness  of  Mr.  Rigby.  In  rising  progression,  there  fol^ 
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loWed  the  spuiid  and  vigorous  understaadiug,  th$  chap. 
Unremittinflr  industry,  the  conunercial^  {)oliti^c^  and  _^IXl_ 
dipjiomatic  knowledge,  the  li^id  disposition,  the  cor-  -^1774.* 
rect  and  perspicuous  exjuression  of  Jenkinson ;  ^nd 
the  acuteness,  closeness,  and  n,eat  precision  of  Ger- 
maine.  Dundass  fro^  his  first  entrance  into  public 
life,  exhibited  those  qMaJitief  by  \^hich  he  has  been 
ifj^iformly  distinguished;  an  understanding  quick, 
sagacious,  and  poweriul;  reasoning  forcible  and 
direct,  strictly;  adhering  to  the  point  at  issue ;  an 
expeditious  dispatch  91  difficult  business ;  and,  re- 
garding the  senate  as  a  couu/cil  for  the  direction  qf 
ijiational  aiffairs  more  than  a  theatre  for  thp  display 
of  eloquence,  he  was  in  his  language  intelligible  ana 
strong,  without,  ornament  or  elegance^  A  mind  by 
mature  pienetrating,  brilliant,  and  inventive,  formed 
and  reined  by  ^udition  aUjd  by  Uterary**  society, 
sluupen?4  ^^4  inyigora|:ed  by  professional  occupa- 
tions, and  enlarged  by  political  studieij^  a^d  pursuits^ 
an  eloquence  mat  he  could  admirably  vary  to  the 
occasion,  ai^d  exhibit  either  in  arguraentative  force, 
Ipgif^l  subtlety  and  skill,  or  with  all  the  ornaments 
of  rhetoric  and  the  graces  of  persuasiop,  rendered 
Wedderburne  a  valuabl,e  accession  to  any  cause 
whi9h  he  chose  to  suppprt  «^  For  masculine  energy 
ofinte^jlject,  force  devoijd  of  ornament,  and  exhibiting 
itj^elf  in  f fforts  direct,  siijuple,  and  maj^estip,  Thuf- 
low  9t^9od  .eJ9Qtinent  Lor^  North  was  equally  re- 
m^^rlcable,  for  pleasing  ap4  varied  wit  and  humour, 
claf^ical  tast^9  eru4JLtion9  and  aJJ(usio];i,  as  for  dex- 
t(Bjity  of  Bxgfimem  and  feii^li$  Qf  r,ep^y.  On  the 
i^if^V  side  were  ajcrayed,  the  patriotism  and  solidity 
of  Ipepapater  and  Savijile ;  the  ijjdustry  ^nd  coiomal 
i^fon^ation  of  PownjJ;  the  colloquial  pleasantry, 

*  Lord  advpcate  of  Scotland. 

^  fte  was  the  intimate  Friend  of  Smith,  Robertson,  and  Ferg[usson,  and  their  co- 
tempor^ries,  in  their  early  years;  and  cult^va^ed  an  acquaintance  with  Burke, 
Johnson,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  in  his  more  advanced  life. 

«  The  judicial  maxims  and  character  of  Wedderburoe  will  appear  in  the  third  and 
the  succeeding  volume.  .         .  •^ 

vivacity, 
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c  H  A  i^.  vivacity,  and  classical  erudition  of  Wilkes  ;  the  ani> 
.  ^^^'  mated  declamation  of  Barr^  ;  the  quick  apprehen- 
1774.  sion,  commercial  and  political  knowledge,  of  John- 
stone ;  and  the  constitutional  principles,  legal  pre* 
cision,  readiness,  acuteness,  and  vigour,  of  Dunning; 
Above  these,  rose  the  extensive,  accurate,  and  mul- 
tifarious knowledge,  the  abundant  and  diversified 
imagery,  the  luminous  illustration  and  rapid  in- 
vention ;  the  reasoning,  dilated  or  compressed, 
digressive  or  direct,  disjointed  or  continuous,  which, 
if  not  always  pointedly  convincing,  never  failed  to 
be  generally  instructive ;  the  comprehensive  views 
and  philosophical  eloquence,  of  a  Burke.  A  senator 
was  now  rising  to  the  first  rank  in  the  first  assem- 
bly of  the  world,  who  must  have  held  a  very  ex- 
alted situation  in  any  convention  of  statesmen  and 
orators  recorded  in  history,  this  was  Charles  James 
Fox.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  had  become 
a  member  of  parliament,  and  young  as  he  was,  dis- 
tinguished himself  among  the  many  eminent  mem- 
bers  of  the  house,  and  was  at  first  one  of  the  ablest 
supporters  of  administration.  The  facility  with  which 
he  made  himself  master  of  a  new  question,  and  com- 
prehended with  such  force  of  judgment  the  strength, 
weakness,  and  tendency  of  a  proposition  or  mea- 
sure ;  his  powerful  argumentation,  his  readiness  of 
the  most  appropriate,  significant,  and  energetic  lan- 
guage, soon  rendered  him  conspicuous ;  while  his 
daily  and  obvious  improvement  shewed  that  his 
talents  had  not  then  nearly  reached  the  pinnacle  at 
which  they  were  destined  to  arrive.  Since  he  joined 
opposition,  his  talents  and  exertions  appeared,  more 
potent  and  formidable  than  even  had  been  expected.** 
In  the  house  of  peers,  the  chief  supporters  of 
administration  were,  lord  Hillsborough,  a  nobleman 
of  sound  judgment  and  official  experience ;  earl 
Gower,  a  peer  of  good  character  and  extensive  in- 

**  A  part  of  this  account  is  taken  with  considerable  y viations  from  the  life  of 
^  Burlce,  first  edition,  p.  210.  to  218. 

fiuence^ 
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fluence,  who,  in  the  minority  of  the  duke,  headed  chap, 
ihe  Bedford  party  ;  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich^  acute     ^"^' 
and  intelligent  as  a  senator,  but  a  judicious  speaker      1774. 
rather  than  a  splendid  orator.     The  only  peer  of 
transcendent  genius  who  joined  ministers  in  the 
coercive  system,  was  lord  Mansfield ;  a  personage 
very  eminently  distinguished  for  abiUties  and  erucu- 
tion,  and  for  argumentative,  refined,  and  persuasive 
eloquence ;  but  the  fame  of  this  illustrious  senator 
was  principally  founded  upon  his  oratorial  and  judi- 
cial powers  and  efibrts%  and  derived  Httle  accession 
from  his  counsels  as  a  statesman.     The  most  distin- 
iguished  peers  who  were  inimical  to  the  coercive 
system,  were  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  whom  we         / 
Jhave  viewed  as  minister ;  the  duke  of  Richmond,  a 
nobleman  of  respectable  abilities,  active,  indefatiga- 
'  ble,  and  ardent  j  lord  Shelburne^  whom  we  have 
seen  as  secretary  of  state,  distinguished  for  extent 
of  general  knowledge,  and  peculiarly  marked  for 
his  extensive  views  of  the  reciprocal  relations,  com- 
niercial  and   political,    of  European   states ;  lord 
Camden,  the  great  bulwark  of  English  law,  pror 
foundedly  versed  in  our  constitution,  with  that  mild, 
clear,  and  nervous  eloquence,  which  is  the  firm  and 
efficacious  instrument  of  wisdom  ;  and  lastly,  in  him- 
self  a  host,  the  earl  of  Chatham. 

Surveying  and  examining  the  principal  ^ctors  on 
the  grand  political  theatre,  the  reader  may  perceive 
that,  both  for  and  against  ministers,  there  was  a  con- 
stellation of  abiUties ;  but^  in  opposition,  the  highest 
talents,  and  the  most  approved  wisdom. 

On  the  SOth  of  November  the  new  parliament  ^^"^^ 
met.     His  majesty's  speech  stated  to  the  houses,  that  Kiiig*8 
a  daring  spirit  of  resistance  and  disobedience  to  the  "p*®^^- 
laws  still   unhappily  prevailed  in  the  proviuce  of 
Mjassachuset's  Bay,  and  had  in  divers  parts  of  it 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  character  of  this  great  man  in  the  narrative  of  the  year 
17S8 ;  for  the  judicial  part  of  which  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of  high 
eminence  fcgc  literary  and  legal  erudition. 

broken 
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CHAP,  broken  forth  in  fresh  violencels  of  a  crinii'nal  native  ; 
^..^^^'      but  these  proceedings  had  been  couhtenafac^ed  and 
1774.     encouraged  in  others  of  the  colonies,  and  unM^arrant- 
able  attempts  had  been  made  to  obstruct  the  'com- 
merce of  tnis  kingdom  by  unlawful  cohibitiations  : 
such  measureis,  however,   had  been  feihployed,    ^s 
were  judged  most  effectual  for  cartjdng  the  acts  'of 
the  preceding  session  into  execuidoh,    protectiii( 
commerce,  and  restoring  and  preserving  order  '^fti 
good  government  in  the  province  o]f  MasSacftb^fetS, 
It  expressed  his  majesty's  resolution  to  withStihi^ 
eveiry  attempt  to  diminish  the  authority  of  p^tlidr 
ment  over  the  dominions  of  the  crown  ;  the  main, 
tenance  of  which  authority  was  necessan^  for  the 
dignity  and  welfare  of  the  British  empire  ;  it  stated 
the  satisfaction  of  the  king  at  the  restotatiori  of  com- 
plete  tranquillity  to  Europe,  by  the  peace  between 
Russia  and  Turkey;  and  concludea  with  rfeconi. 
mending  iSriiiness  ahd  unanimity  in  *  parliameritarV 
pk-oceedirigs.     Avowihg  the  taxatiori  of  the  colonics 
to  be  an  essential  right  of  the  British  legislature,  and 
that  the  late  acts  must  be  executed,  the  ^  speech 
declared,    that  no  regard  was  to  be  jpaid  to  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  ^hich  hiad  produced.  ^  cott- 
federatioh  of  the  colonies,  and  that  ininisterS  'Wi&tk 
.not  moved  by  the  proceedings  in  America  to  deviafe 
Addreis.      ftoin  the  plans  of  the  former  Session.     While  the 
speech  demohstrated  the  intentions  blT  ^oVifetnmrerit. 
the  address,  carried  by  d  great  maj6ri*ty'(lhoughhbt 
Without  stt-enupus  oppdsitidti),  maiiiSfestecl  that  ^he 
new,  like  the  old  parliametit,  Was  iresdlVed  to  persist 
ih  tiiXiiig  ftnltish  subjects  without  their  Own  (cdnSeht; 
establishing  iri  sohie  colonfes,  bystefiii  'of  Wolity  M 
ferefit  froth  tVe  JBritish  donstitu^^^^^     buriiMng  ttibsfe 
Who  had  nfever  been  tried,  kriVi  bfdUimng  trials,  d^ 
fereht  in  principle  and  mode  fro*  those  which  AV^ 
recognized  by  our  laws ;  it  proved  also,  tha^  the 
jiew  parliament  esteemed  the  representations  of  the 

'  State  Papers,  Nov.  30^  1774. 
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coloaiists  undeselTtfig  of  rfegftrd.    The  AtMl^s,  in-  c  h  a  p. 
deed,  i^anctioni^d  the  general  jiolicy  of  minister;  „  ^.^ 
and  the  parliament,  at  the  f  ei^  commencement  of     mJT" 
its  deliberalive  proceedings,  uhequivocaliy  evinded 
its  determination  to  tread  in  the  ^teps  of  the  formier. 
Tlie   opposition   speakers  exhdrted  legislature  to 

INVESTIGATE    FA'CTS     BEFORE    TH*Y    PftOcEEDED    tO 

juiycflSfEKT  ;  and  ttbt  to  pledge  thfemSelves  implicitly 
to  follow  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  ^iSiout 
fully  exahiining  the  gfo\inds  on  which  they  had 
act^,  and  the  eiffects  which  th'^i'r  acts  hiad  piwiucfed 
and  were  producing.  Having  moved  f6/r  a  commu- 
nication ctf  all  the  ititelligehce  thit  had  been  received 
b^  his  majesty  respecting  America,  arid  the  mbtibfe 
being  negatived,  they  affermed,  that  as  tJife  minis- 
ters and  former  parliament  had  passed  sentence  with- 
out taking  cognizance  of  the  casfe,  the  pi-^sent  par- 
liament was  pursuing  the  same  plan.  They  nexi 
proceeded  to  the  consequences,  a§  they  had  verified 
or  falsified  the  predictions  of  khinisters ;  cdfttended 
that  whereas  his  majesty's  counsellors  had  prophesied  . 
that  the  proceedinjgs  t^spectihg  Boston  wotfld  strike 
terror  itrto  Americi,  they  had  really  combined  into 
6tie  party  aH  the  cf<!d6nistij,  though  before  divided 
ftUd  detached ;  arid  that,  instead  of  frightening  them 
severally  into  submission,  they  had  compelled  therii 
jointly  to  reisiist^*nfcB.  In  the  house  of  rdrds  k  very 
strdrig  protest  Was  riiade.  Which,  after  slating  the 
evife  of  the  miriisterial  systehi,  added  the  fcdlowin^ 
Words :  *^  it  affordd  us  a  melancholy  prospe^ct  of  the 
diipolsitlon  of  the  loi^ds  in  the  present  pariiamen^ 
wh&n  ttfe  'see  the  hoiis^,  urider  ihe  presMri  6fso  ^&derh 
ttkd  un^fin  an  eAfp&rience,  agaih  reddy^  )s)ithdtrt  hHif 
imqiAry^  tb  conntehdfitey  ifridt  to  Mopt;  tht  spirit  tf 
tt^  former  fatal  p^dceedmgs.^* 

ViteWiNiff  the  coriduct  bf  kniriistfy  ^  to  Utility '8f 
object  and  justness  of  principle,  the  historical  reader 
may  probafcly  have  formed  some  judgment  of  the 
character  of  their  policy ;  he  has,  in  the  immedi- 
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CHAP,  atdy  subsequent  acts,  a  farther  opportunity  of  esti^ 
^'^'      mating  their  qualifications  by  the  means  which  they 

■  1774.  employed.  To  coerce  America,  was  the  determina? 
tion  of  ministry  and  the  legislature.  If  coercion 
must  be  used,  a  stronger  force,  it  was  naturally  ex- 
pected, would  be  demanded,  than  that  which  was 
requisite  in  times  of  tranquillity ;  but  when  the  sup- 
plies came  under  consideration,  ministers  proposed 
to  diminish,  instead  of  increasing,  both  sea  and  land 
forces ;  and  required  seventeen  thousand  troops  in# 
stead  of  eighteen  thousand,  and  sixteen  thousand 
seamen  instead  of  twenty  thousand.  On  this  subject 
opposition  charged  ministry  with  an  intention  otde* 
luding  the  people  to  war,  while  they  pretended  to 
expect  peace ;  but  that  the  hostilities,  which  they 
deprecated  as  ruinous  in  themselves,  would  be  ren- 
dered still  more  fatally  destructive  by  defective  pre- 
paration :  there  was  (they  said)  either  inadequacy  of 
force  to  the  end  proposed,  or  feeble  and  pajtry  arti- 
fice to  conceal  obvious  intentions  k» 

judeci^wi  of  Ever  since  the  debate  on  the  address,  great  inde- 
"  *  *  '  cision  had  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  minister. 
He  studiously  avoided  any  farther  discussion  on 
American  politics,  and  frequently  absented  himself 
from  the  house.  From  these  circumstances  it  was 
•  conjectured,  that  he  did  not  fullv  concur  in  the 
coercive  system ;  and  this  h3^otnesis  was  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  either  his  known  disposition 
or  abilities.  It  was  presumed,  that  a  man  of  such  a 
conciliating  temper,  and  whose  first  ministerial  ^  act 
had  been  concession  to  appease  the  colonists,  could 
really  be  no  friend  to  violent  and  irritating  measures ; 
and  that  a  statesman  of  his  undoubted  talents  could 
not,  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  understanding,  de* 
vise  or  recommend  such  acts.  Lord  North,  it  was 
imagined,  could  not  long  be  so  completely  deceived 

>  See  the  speeches  of  opposition,  in  Debrett*s  Parliamentary  Debates  in  December 
1774 ;.  especially  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  committee  of  supply. 
**  See  the  account  of  parliament  1770,  vol.i. 

as 
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^  -to  fact,  and  erroneous  in  argument,  as  the  pro-  chap: 
posers  of  the  ministerial  measures  appeared.  Besides,     ^'^' 
it  was  supposed  that  his  intellect  was  too  enlightened,  .^T!r^* 
and  his  mind  too  liberal,  to  possess  that  contempti-  ouncter 
ble  obstinacy  of  character  which  is  incident  to  men  ^^*^ 
at  the  same  time  weak  and  vain,  who  adhere  to  a  North. 
plan,  not  because  it  is  proved  to  be  right,  but  be- 
cause they  had  once  favoured  its  adoption  \ 

The  theory  of  an  interior  cabinet  was  revived ;  opinions  of 
and  it  was  asserted,  that  lord  North,  though  ostensi-  .li  ds*' 
bly  minister,  was  really  compelled  to  obey  the  die-  ^•■^y- 
tates  of  a  secret  junto.     Having,  howeyer,  no  satis- 
factory evidence  that  such  a  cabal  existed,  nor  that 
an  able  and  estimable  nobleman  submitted  to  such  a 
disgraceful  mancipation,  I  cannot  record  conjecture 
as  a  historical  truth,  and  must  narrate  the  measures 
proposed  or  adopted  by  lord  North  as  his  own,  be- 
cause for  them  he  declared  himself  responsible. 

>  It  has  been  v«ry  often  ajsened,and  by  many  believed,  that  lord  Nonh  originally 

was,  and  always  continued  in  his  private  sentiments,  inimical  to  the  American  war; 

although  he,  as  prime  minister,  in  every  measure  of  carrying  it  on,  incurred  the  chief 

responsibility*    This  opinion,,  as  an    historian,'  I  have  not  documents  either  to 

confirm  or  refute  with  undoubted  certainty.  To  those  who  wouM  confine  themselves 

to  comparison  of  the  plans  and   conduct  of  government,  during  that  awful  period, 

with  the  talents  often  displayed  by  his  lords}>ip,  the  conjecture  naay  appear  probable. 

But  persons  who  take  a  candid  view  of  the  respecuble  and  estimable  moral  quantiet 

of  the  prime  minister,  will  hentate  in  justifying  his  wisdom  at  the  expence  c^  his 

integrity ;  they  will  sooner  admit  that  a  man  of  genius,  literature,  and  political 

knowledge,  reasoned  falsely  and  acted  unwisely,  than  that  a  man  of  moral  rectitude  * 

acted  in  deliberate  and  lasting  oppoation  to  his  conscience,  thereby  invdving  lua 

country  in  misfortune.    At  the  same  time,  I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  third 

hypothecs  possible,  and  by  many  believed,  iif  not  by  some  known  to  be  true.     The 

opinion  in  quesdoh  rather  changes  the  atuation  than  degrades  the  character  ot  lord 

North,  by  representing  lum  as  merely  his  majesty *s  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury 

and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  instead  of  the  prime  political  counsellor.     Persons 

cf  very  conuderable  respect^ility,  of  very  high  veneration  for  the  character  of  lard 

North,  and  who  with  inviolable  fidelity  adhered  to  him  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune, 

have  given  their  opinion,  that  he  was  not  really  minister,  but  the  official  executor  of 

poutive  commands.   I  am  aware  also,  that  in  thb  assertion  they  are  said  to  proceed, 

noL  merely  on  general  inferences,  but  on  specific  evidence.     From  the  nature  of  ihd 

ALLEGED  DoeuMENTS,!  kuow  Well  that  if 'they  exist,  they  cann6t  at  present  be 

made  public.    If  the  truth  of  this  account  were  established,  we  should,  indeed,  have 

to  consider  his  lordship  as  officially  obeying  orders,  but  not  as  volunurily  proposing 

counsels  :  this,  perhaps;  might  excuse  him  as  the  servant  of  a  master,  but  would  not 

be  sufficient  to  acquit  him  as  member  of  a  deliberative  assembly.    Even  in  this 

la.st  view,  palliations  might  be  found  to  apologize  to  the  indulgent,  though  it  might  be 

more  difficult  to  dbcover  facts  and  arguments  which  would  satisfy  the  ri{^dly  just. 

vjol.  ih  L  Until 
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Until  the  Christinas  recess  the  miniffter  continued 
to  abstain  from  giving  any  determinaJte  opinion  cchp^ 
cerning  American  ^airs.  During  the  adjournment 
the  North  American  merchants  of  London  aqdBri^ 
tol»  having  moire  deeply  considei;ed  the  conse^pienc^ 
]:esulting  to  their  trade^  lyere  seriously  alarmed ;  af 
wqre  also  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham.  Me^ 
ings  were  called,  and  petitions  to  parliament  were 

{)repared  by  these  bodies;  representing  the  great 
osses  which  they  had  sustainea  from  the  suspenidop 
of  traffic,  the  iioamiense  sums  due  fron^  America,  and 
the  ruin  that  must  accrue  to  them  unless  intercourse 
i^oi^d  be  speedily  re-opened   with  the  colonies* 
They  were  presented  as  soon  a^  parliament  met ;  an4 
also  petitions  from  various  other  bodies  and  parts  of 
the  kingdom.      The  West  India  merchant^  an4 
{banters  stajted  how  deeply  they  were  concerned  in 
this  dispute,  as  the  sugar  islands  not  only  drew  a 
great  part  of  their  provisions  from  America,   but 
were  supplied  with  lumber  from  thence,  for  which 
they  bartered  their  rum  and  sugars ;  so  that  an 
interruption  of  the  intercourse  between  the  British 
American  continent  and  those  islands,  was  likely 
not  only  to  deprive  the  latter  of  the  means  of  send- 
ing their  produce  to  Europe,  but  to  cause  a  great 
body  of  people  to  perish  for  want  of  sustenance. 
The  various  petitions  were  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  house ;  but,  from  the  little  attention  that  was 
paid  to  them,  it  was  called  the  committee  qf  oblivion. 
The  petition  from  the  congress  to  the  king  had  been 
transmitted  to  London  \  nis  majesty  refused  to  re- 
ceive it  from  a  body  of  which  he  could  not  acknow- 
ledge the  legality,  but  referred  it  to  parliament. 
On  the  26th  of  January,  sir  George  Saville  presented 
a  petition  to  the  house  from  three  American  agents, 
praying  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  petition 
presented  by  them  from  the  congress  to  the  king, 
and  which  his  msgesty  had  referred  to  the  house. 

A  bearing 
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A  hearing  was  refused  by  the  commons  on  the  same  chap. 
ground,  that  no  attention  could  be  paid  to  that  pe-     ^^^' 
tition  without  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the     1775. 

meeting.  tSthJ^ 

The  opponents  of  coercion  now  received  a  rein-  blaring.* 
fbrceihent  of  genius,  eloquence,  and  political  wis-  Lardchit- 
dom,  by  the  appearance  of  lord  Chatham  in  the  }i^*^^ 
house  of  lords,  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  infinrnuw. 
That  illustrious  statesman,  who  had  carried  the  pro-  STSoL^. 
sperity  and  glory  of  his  country  to  so  exalted  a  pitch, 
now  left  the  sick  room,  that  he  might  try  to  avert 
the  evils  with  which  it  was  threatened,  from  the 
feeble,  fluctuating,  and  erroneous  policy  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  administration.     Lord  Dartmouth,  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  American  department,  having 
laid  sundry  papers  before  the  house  relative  to  the 
-state  of  aindrs  in  America,  Lord  Chatham  moved 
an  address  to  the  king  for  recalling  the  troops  from 
Boston.     The  speech  that  introduced  the  motion  Hbimio- 
was  replete  with  that  forcible,  briUiant,  and  impres-  J^^, 
sive  eloquence,  which  during  forty  years  had  de- 
lighted,   instructed,    and    astonished    parliament. 
"  The  Americans,  (said  he,)  sore  under  injuries  and 
irritated  by  wrongs,  stript  of  their  mborn  rights  and 
dearest  privileges,  have  resisted  oppression,  and  en- 
tered into  coraederacies  for  preserving  their  com- 
mon liberties.     Under  this  idea,  the  colonists  have 
appointed  men  competent  to  so  great  an  undertaking, 
to  consider  and  devise  the  most  effectual  means  for 
maintaining  so  inestimable  a  blessing.  Invested  with 
this  right  by  the  choice  of  a  free  people,  these  dele- 
gates have  deliberated  with  prudence,  with  wisdom, 
and  with  spirit;  and,  in  consequence  of  these,  deli- 
berations, have  addressed  the  justice  and  the  honour 
of  their  country.     This  is  their  fault,  this  is  their 
crime ;  they  have  petitioned  for  that,  without  which 
a  free  people  cannot  possibly  exist.  Milch  has  been 
said  of  late  about  the  authority  of  parliament.    Its 
acts  are  held  up  as  pacred  edicts  dei^anding  impli- 

L  2  cit 
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CHAP  cit  submission,  because^  if  the  supreme  power  doeS[ 
XIV.      not  lodge  somewhere  operatively  and  effectively^ 

"^  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  legislation.    But  they 

who  thus  argue,  or  rather  dogmatize,  do  not  see 
the  whole  of  this  question  on  great,  wise,  and  libe- 
ral grounds.  In  every  free  stat^,  the  constitution 
is  fixed,  and  all  legislative  power  and  authority, 
wheresoever  placed,  either  in  collective  bodies  or 
individuals,  must  be  derived  under Ihat  established 
polity  from  which  they  are  framed.  Therefore, 
however  strong  and  effective  acts  of  legislation  may 
be  when  they  are  formed  in  the  spirit  of  this  consti- 
tution, yet  when  they  resist  its  principles,  or  coun- 
teract its  provisions,  they  attack  their  own  founda- 
tion ;  for  it  is  the  constitution^  and  the  constitution 
only,  which  limits  both  sovereignty  and  allegiance. 
This  doctrine  is  no  temporary  doctrine  taken  upon 
particular  occasions  to  answer  particular  purposes, 
it  is  involved  in  no  metaphysical  doubts  and  intri- 
cacies, but  clear,  precise,  and  determinate :  it  is 
recorded  in  all  our  law-books ;  it  is  written  in  the 
great  volume  of  nature  ;  it  is  the  essential  and  un- 
alterable right  of  Englishmen,  'and'  accords  with  all 
the  principles  of  justice  and  civil  policy,  which 
neither  armed  force  on  the  one  side,  nor  submis- 
sion on  the  other,  can  upon  any  occasion  eradi- 
cate. .  Dreadful  will  be  the  effects  of  coercive 
measures.  Government  has  sent  an  armed  force  of 
above  seventeen  thousand  men,  to  dragoon  the  Bos- 
tonians  into  what  is  called  their  duty.  Ministers, 
so  far  from  turning  their  eyes  to  the  impolicy  and 
dreadful  consequences  of  this  scheme,  are  constantly 
sending  out  more  troops,  and  declaring,  in  the 
language  of  menace,  that  if  seventeen  thousand 
men  cannot,  fifty  thousand  shall,  enforce  obedience. 
So  powerful  an  army  may  ravage  the  country,  and 
waste  and  destroy  as  they  march  ;  but,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  seventeen  hundred  miles,  can  they  occupy 
the  places  that  they  have  passed  ?  Will  not  a  country 

which 
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which  can  produce  three  millions  of  people,  wronged  chap. 
and  insulted  as  they  are,  start  up  liKe  hydras  in  ^'^- 
every  corner,  and  gather  fresh  strength  from  fresh  177^ 
opposition? J'''  In  this  situation  and  prospect,  he 
proposed  that  a  petition  should  be  presented  to  his 
majesty  to  recal  the  army  from  Boston,  as  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  troops  rendered  them  and  the 
Americans  continually  liaUe  to  events  which  would 
nrevent  the  possibility  of  re-establishing  concord. 
This  well-timed  mark  of  affection  and  good- will  on 
our  side,  would  remove  all  jealousy  and  apprehen- 
sion on  the  other,  and  produce  the  happiest  effects 
to  both.  If  we  consulted  either  our  interest  or  our 
dignity,  the  first  advances  to  peace  should  come 
from  Britain.  "  If  the  ministers,  on  the  contrai^, 
persevere  in  their  present  measures,  I  will  not  (said 
he)  assert  that  the  king  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pro- 
nounce that  the  kingdom  is  undone.  I  have  crawled 
to  teU  you  my  opinion  ;  I  think  it  my  duty  to  give 
the.  whole  of  my  experience  and  counsel  to  my 
country  at  all  times,  but  more  particularly  when 
it  so  much  needs  political  guidance.  Having  thus 
entered  on  the  threshold  of  this  business,  I  will 
knock  at  your  gates  for  justice,  and  never  stop, 
unless  infirmities  should  nail  me  to  my  bed,  until  I 
have  at  least  employed  every  means  in  my  power  to 
heal  those  unhappy  divisions.  Every  motive  of 
equity  and  of  policy,  of  dignity  and  of  prudence, 
urges  you  to  allay  the  ferment  in  America,  by  a  re- 
moval of  your  troops  from  Boston,  by  a  repeal  of 
your  acts  of  parliament,  and  by  a  demonstration  of 
amicable  dispositions  toward  your  colonies.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  danger  impends  to  deter  you  from 
perseverance  in  yoiir  present  ruinous  measures. 
Foreign  war  hangs  over  your  heads  by  a  slight  and 
brittle  thread ;  France  and  Spain  are  watching  your 
conduct,  and  waiting  for  the  maturity  of  your 
errors.'*  His  present  mqtion,  lord  Chatham  said,  he 
had  formed  for  a  solid,  honourable,  and  lasting  set- 

^  See  Parliamentary  Debates,  January  20,  1775. 
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CHAP,  tlement  between  Britain  and  America.  This  first 
^^^L^  speech  of  his  lordship  on  the  ministerial  project  of 
1775.  America,  dictated  by  comprehensive  wisdom  operat- 
ing on  accurate  and  extensive  political  knowledge^ 
made  little  impression  on  the  majority  of  the  house. 
The  peers  who  supported  administration  expressed 
themselves  in  high  and  decisive  language;  they 
severely  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  Americans, 
and  asserted  that  aU  conciUatory  means  had  proved 
ineffectual :  it  was  high  time  (they  said)  tor  the 
mother-country  to  assert  her  authority ;  concession, 
in  the  present  case,  would  defeat  its  own  object ; 
the  navigation-act,  and  all  other  laws  that  form  the 
great  basis  on  which  those  advantages  rest,  axid 
the  true  interests  of  both  countries  depend,  would 
fall  a  victim  to  the  interested  and  ambitious  views 
of  America.  In  a  word,  it  was  declared  that  the 
mother-country  should  never  relax  till  America 
confessed  our  supremacy ;  and  it  was  avowed  to  be 
the  ministerial  resolution  to  enforce  obedience  by 
arms. 
2i'c&k2f  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority  ; 
but  lord  Chatham,  not  discouraged  by  the  rejection 
of  his  introductory  motion,  persevered  in  prosecut* 
ing  his  scheme  of  conciliation ;  for  which  purpose  he 
laid  before  the  house  the  outlines  of  a  bill,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  provincial  act  for  settling  the  troubles 
in  America,  and  for  asserting  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  and  superintending  power  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  colonies."  It  proposed  to  repeal  all  the 
statutes  which  had  been  passed  in  the  former  ses* 
sion  relative  to  America ;  in  which  were  included 
the  Quebec  act,  and  another  law  that  r^ulated 
the  quartering  of  soldiers;  also  to  rescind  eight 
acts  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  present  reign 
from  the  fourth  year  to  the  twelfth.  It  proposed 
to  restrain  the  powers  of  the  admiralty  and  vice- 
admiralty  courts  in  America  within  their  ancient 
limits,  and  to  establish  the  trial  by  jury  in  all- 
such 
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sacfa  dvil  cases  in  whicih  it  had  been  htely  abo-  chap. 
lished ;  the  judges  to  hold  their  oflSces  and  sala-  ^^' 
lies  as  in  England,  quamcfiu  se  bene  gesserint.  It  1775. 
declared  the  colonies  in  Amei'ica  to  be  justlj  en- 
titled to  the  privileges,  franchises,  and  immuni* 
ties  granted  by  their  several  charters  or  constitu- 
tions; and  that  such  charters  ought  not  to  be 
invaded  or  resumed,  unless  for  some  legal  grounds 
of  forfeiture.  But  while  his  bill  took  these  steps  to 
satisfy  the  colonies,  it  vindicated  the  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  ;  expiressed  the  dependence  of  Ame- 
rica on  the  parent^counlry  ^ ;  asserted,  as  an  un- 
doubted prerogative,  the  king's  right  to  send  any 
piart  of  the  legal  army  to  whatever  station  in  his  do- 
minions he  judged  expedient  for  the  public  good, 
and  condemned  a  passage  in  the  petition  of  the  ge- 
neral congress  which  questioned  that  right :  on  uie 
other  hand  it  declared!,  that  no  military  force,  how- 
ever legally  raised  and  kept,  can  ever  be  constitu- 
tionally employed  to  violate  dnd  destroy  the  just 
rights  of  the  people.  His  lordship,  aware  of  the 
many  and  complicated  materials  of  his  bill,  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  house  to  digest,  and  reduce 
them  to  the  form  best  suited  to  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  the  subject.  He  deprecated  the  effects 
of  party  or  prejudice,  factious  spleen,  or  blind  pre- 
dilection. Though  a  superficial  view  might  repre- 
sent this  as  a  bill  of  concession  solely,  just  and  ac- 

>  The  ooloiiies  of  America^  it  itt  forth,  have  been,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  subordinate  to  the  British 
parfiament ;  and  that  the  king's  most  excellent  nujesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
conaant  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temponl,  and  commons,  in  parliament  assembled, 
had,  have,  ;md  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority, to  make  laws  and 
stitiites  of  sufficient  force  and  validity^  to  bind  the  people  of  the  British  colonies  iu 
Aiatf  ica,  in  alt  matters  touchuig  the  general  weal  of  the  whole  dominions  of  tht 
in^perial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  beyond  the  competency  of  the  local  repre- 
sentatives cf  a  distinct  colony;  and,  most  especially, an  indubitable  and  indispensable 
right  to  make  and  ordain  laws  for  regulating  navigation  and  trade  throughout  the 
complicated  system  of  British  commerce  ;  .the  deep  policy  of  such  precedent  acts 
upholding  the  guardian  navy  of  the  whole  British  empire;  and  that  all  subjects  in  the 
coloniet  are  bound,  in  duty  and  all^iance,  duly  to  recognize  and  ob^  (and  they 
arf  hereby  required  so  to  do)  the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintending 
power  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

l4  curate 
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CHAP*  eurate  examination  would  discover  it  to  be  also  a 
^   ^^^^     bill  of  assertion.  This  proposition  underwent  a  great 
1775.      diversity  of  discussion :  the  variety  and  multiplicity 
of  important  objects  comprised  in  it  were  alleged  to 
be  much  too  numerous  for  being  the  subject  of  one 
act;  each  of  the  objects  deserved  a  separate  consi- 
deration, and  ought  to  be  investigated  with  the  most 
scrutinizing  accuracy.     The  ministerial  lords  were 
indeed  extremely  violent  in  opposing  the  bill ;  they 
asserted^  that  it  granted  to  the  Americans  whatever 
•  they  wanted,  without  securing  the   rights  of  the 
British  legislature.     The  colonists  had  manifested  a 
rebellious  and  hostile  disposition,  and  it  would  be 
grossly  impolitic  to  make  concessions  to  subjects 
who  had  shewn  a  resolution  to  revolt.     In  their  stric- 
tures on  the  bill,  some  ministerial  lords,  without  re- 
garding the  character,  age,  and  services  of  its  illus- 
trious author,  indulged  themselves  in  petulant  per- 
sonalities, which  answered  no  other  purpose  tlian  to 
rouse  the  generous  indignation  merited  by  that  folly 
which  wantonly  provokes  superior  power.    He  again 
predicted,  that  so  violent  a  system  would  drive  Ame- 
rica to  a  total  separation  from  Great  Britain :  foreign 
rivals  were  regarding  the  proceedings  of  the  British  . 
government  with  the  most  vigilant  attention,  and 
entertaining  sanguine  hopes  of  the  reduction  of  our 
power,    and  the  dismemberment  of  our   empire, 
through  the  incapacity  and  infatuation  of  our  mini- 
sters ;  though   cautiously  forbearing  interference, 
until,  by  perseverance  in  our  ruinous  plan,  the  colo- 
nies were  completely  separated  from  the  mother- 
country.    Such  were  the  conclusions  and  predictions 
of  consummate  wisdom ;  but  they  were  disregarded, 
and  the  propositions  for  terminating  the  dissensions 
it  rejected,    between  Britain  and  America  were  rejected  by  a 
great  majority. 

The  house  of  commons  breathed  a  spirit  of  co- 
ercion no  less  vehement  than  that  of  the  house  of 
peers.    On  the  3d  of  February,  the  minister  moved 

an 
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;ao  address  to  the  king,  declaring  Massachusets  Bay  chap. 
to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  detailing  the  acts  "  ^^^' 
from  which  he  attempted  to  justify  his  assertion  :      1775; 
they  had  been  countenanced  and  encouraged  by 
unlawful  combinations  in  other  colonies,  to  the  in- 
jury and  oppression  of  many  of  their  innocent  fellow- 
subjects  resident  within   the    kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  dominions ;  and 
their  conduct  was  more  inexcusable,  as  the  parlia- 
ment of  Britain  had  conducted  itself  with  such  mo- 
deration toward  the  Americans ;  but  though  ready 
to  redress  real  grievances,  dutifully  and  constitu- 
tionally submitted  to  parliament,  they  would  not 
relinquish  the  sovereign  authority  which  the  legis- 
lature possessed  over  the  colonies.     The  address 
besought  his  majesty  to  take  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sures to  enforce  obedience  ;  and  assured  him  of  the 
fixed  resolution  of  the  addressers,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives  and  properties,  to  stand  by  his  majesty, 
against  all  rebellious  attempts,  in  the  maintenance  of 
his  rights  and  those  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 
This  was  a  very  momentous  motion,  the  fate  of 
which,  it  was  foreseen,  must  in  a  great  measure  de- 
termine whether  there  would  or  would  not  be  a  civil 
war ;  fpr  were  the  provincials  declared  to  be  rebels, 
it  was  very  probable  that  they  would  be  hurried  to 
actual  revolt.     The  address  met  with  strong  oppo- 
sition; Mr.  Dunning  endeavoured  to  prove,    that 
the  Americans  were  not  in  rebellion,  and  supported 
his  assertion  by  an  appeal  to  legal  definitions,  which 
he  contended,  did  not  apply  to  any  of  the  acts  in 
Massachusets.     The  address  to  the  sovereign  con-  Ministen 
tained  a  charge  against  fellow-subjects  that  was  '^ot^^^^J 
true,  and  asked  him  to  prosecute  a  crime  which  had  America  to 
not  been  committed.     Mr.  Thurlow,  the  attorney.  ^  ^^* 
general,  aflSrmed  that  the  Americans  were  traitors 
and  rebels,  but  did  not  prove  his  position  from  a 
comparison  of  their  conduct  with  the  treason  laws. 
Ministerial  members  endeavoured  to  shew  that  they 

were 
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CHAP,  were  both  rebels  and  cowards ;  colonel  Grant, 
'     particular,  told  the  house,  that  he  had  often  acted 
1775.     in  the  same  service  with  the  Americans  ;  he  knew 
and  the       them  wcU,  and  from  that  knowledge  would  venture 
wwlrdsr*   to  predict  that  they  would  never  dare  to  face  an 
English  army,  as  being  destitute  of  every  requisite- 
to  constitute  good  soldiers :  by  their  laziness,  un- 
cleanliness,  or  radical  defect  of  constitution,  they 
were  >  incapable  of  going  through  the  service  of  a 
campaign,  and  would  melt  away  with  sickness  be- 
fore they  could  face  an  enemy ;  so  that  a  very  slight 
force  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  their  com* 
plete  reduction.     Many  ludicrous  stories  were  told 
of  their  cowardice,  greatly  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  ministerial  members,  who  were  all  confident  thiit' 
America  would  make  a  short  and  feeble  resistance. 
tL^s  o7"      ^^'  ^^^  ^^st  eminently  distinguished  himself,  not 
Mr.  Fox      only  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning  and  eloquence,- 
spiriig*"'     but  by  the  depth  of  his  sagacity,  which  with  a  pro- 
effects  of     phetic  accuracy  marked  the  consequences  of  the 
*"^'       proposed  measure.     It  would  create  the  rebellion, 
which  now,  without  grounds,  was  declared  to  exisfe. 
The  ministerial  inferences  respecting  the  cowardice 
of  the  Americans  were  founded  npon  false  and  futild 
premises,  and  rested  on  the  reports  of  officers  who 
had  served  with  them  in  the  war  against  the  French. 
The  provincials  had   certainly  not  behaved    with 
that  uniform  valour 'which  was  displayed  by  the 
regular  troops^  but  then  they  considered  themselves 
as  auxiUaries.  not  as  principals.    The  rtiilitary  ope- 
rations  were  to  promote  the  success  of  the  British 
empire ;  whereas,  if  now  driven  to  war,  they  were 
to  fight,  according  to  their  conception,  for  their  6Wti 
liberty  and  property,  against  usurpation  and  tyranny. 
Those  persons  must  have  attended  little  to   the 
passions,  and  the  history  of  human  conduct,  who 
concluded^  that  because  men  were  not  always  die^' 
posed  to  fight  valiantly  for  others,  they  therefore 
would  not  fight  valiantly  for  themselveis.     *♦  Peruke 

(said 
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(stad  Mn  Fox)  the  history  of  contests  for  freedom  ;  c  h  a  p. 
you  will  find  that  every  people  insph'ed  with  manly     ^^' 
virtue  enough  to  valae  and  desire  liberty,  has  always      1775. 
displayed  energy  and  courage  in  asserting  their  right 
to   so  inestimable  a  blessing ;  the  Americans  will 
Gght  when  inspired  by  so  powerful  a  motive."     He 
coiicluded  with  moving  an  amendment,  to  leave  out 
all  but  the  preliminary  words  of  the  address,  and  to 
substitute  after  them  the  following  :  <^  But,  deplor- 
ing that  the  information  which  they  (the  papers  laid 
before  the  house)  had  afforded,  served  only  to  con- 
vince  the  house  that  the  measures  taken  by  his  ma- 
jesty's servants  tended  rather  to  widen  than  to  heal 
the  unhappy  differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
Amaica/'    The  arguments  and  exiertions  of  that  Mawachu- 
extraordinary  senator  were  of  little  avail;  the  pro^  cilrJaVot^ 
posed  address  was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  and  »" « ««e  of 
was  equally  successful  in  the  house  of  peers.    £igh-  "^^"*"* 
teen  lords  entered  into  a  protest  against  a  measure 
which  they  aflSrmed  to  amount  to  a  declaration  of 
war :  the  hostile  manifesto  was  not,  they  asserted, 
justisfied  by  evidence  ;  the  acts  of  parliament  affect- 
ing Massadmsets  Bay  were  real  grievances ;  and. 
those  continuing  unrepealed,  the  Americans  had  no 
reason  to  confide  in  general  assurances  of  redress  : 
we  had  refused  to  listen  to  their  petitions ;  we  would 
receive  no  information  but  from  one  side ;    we 
ponished  without  inquiry,   and  branded  with  the 
name  of  rebels  those  who  remonstrated  against  such 
unjust  and  illegal  punishment.      The  dissentients 
further  objected  to  the  addresi^  that  the  means  of 
enforcing  the  authority  of  the  British  legislature  was 
confined  to  persons  whose  capacity  for  that  purpose 
was  doubtftil,  and  who  had  hitherto  employed  no 
effectual  measures  for  conciliating  or  reducing  the 
opposers  of  that  authority.    This  protest,  which  i^ 
in  feet  a  deprecation  of  the  war  from  which  Britain 
has  since  suffered  so  much  calamity,  concluded  with 
the  following  words :  *^  Parliament  has  never  re- 
fused 
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CHAP,  fused  any  of  their  [the  ministers]  proposals,  and  yet 
^^'  our  affairs  have  proceeded  daily  from  bad  to  worse, 
1775.  until  we  have  been  brought,  step  by  step,  to  that 
state  of  confusion,  and  even  civil  violence,  which 
was  the  natural  result  of  such  desperate  measures. 
We  therefore  protest  against  an  address  amounting 
to  a  declaration  qfwar^  which  is  founded  on  no  proper 
parliamentary  information,  which  was  introduced  by 
refusing  to  suffer  the  presentation  of  petitions  against 
it  (although  it  be  the  undoubted  right  of  the  subject 
to  present  the  same),  which  followed  the  rejection 
of  every  mode  of  conciliation,  which  holds  out  no 
substantial  offer  of  redress  of  grievances,  and  which 
promises  support  to  those  ministers  who  have  in- 
flamed  America,  and  grossly  misconducted  the  af- 
fairs of  Great  Britain.** " 
iciessage  In  cousequcncc  of  this  address,  his  majesty  sent 

from  his  ^  messagc  to  the  house  of  commons,  intimating  his 
quiring  an  rcsolutiou,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  par- 
atbn  0?"  liament,  to  take  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  mea- 
forces.  sures  for  supporting  the  just  rights  of  the  crown  :and 
legislature,  and  that  some  augmentation  of  his  forces 
by  sea  and  land  would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
Accordingly,  an  increase  both  of  the  army  and  navy 
was  voted ;  and  reason  was  given  to  expect  that  a 
greater  number  would  be  required  in  the  course  of 
the  session.  Opposition  insisted,  that  the  ministerial 
mode  of  sending  small  bodies  to  America  was  totally 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  coercion  which 
they  so  ipadly  sought ;  their  violent  counsels  would 
drive  the  Americans  to  revolt,  while  their  feeble  and 
tardy  preparations  would  be  ineffectual  to  the  sup- 
pression otthe  disturbances.  Ministers,  in  discussing 
this  as  well  as  other  questions,  formed  their  conclu- 
sions on  a  presumption  that  the  Americans  were 
cowards ;  and  continued  to  express  the  certainty  of 
reducing  all  the  other  colonies  to  obedience,  by 
merely  commencing  military  operations  in  Massa^ 

■»  Dehrett's  ParUameniary  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  516r-518, 

chusets 
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chusets  Bay.    While  ministers  were  proceeding  in  chap. 
preparing  to  compel  obedience  by  means  of  a  mili-     ^^^- 
tary  force,  they  endeavoured  to  promote  the  same  '^TttsT 
by  other  means.    With  this  view  it  was  resolved, 
until  they  should  become  submissive,  to  withhold 
from  them  one  of  their  chief  sources  of  subsistence* 

The  northern  provinces   had  derived  essential  BiBfor 
benefits    from   the    Newfoundland    fisheries.     In  prohibiting 
a  country  not  very  productive  m  com,  a  great  part  England 
of  the  livelihood  of  the  poor  was  drawn  from  the  provinces 
ocean  ;  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  fishermen,  meree  »d 
and  had  no  other  means  of  purchasing  flour  and  ^^' 
other  necessaries  of  life,  but  from  the  proceeds  of 
that  occupation.  Their  fisheries  were,  moreover,  the 
means  of  sustaining  a  race  of  seamen ;  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  their  cargoes  to  any  port  south  of 
Cape  Finisterre,  and  were  accustomed  to  supply 
Spain  and  Portugal  with  fish  during  the  season  of 
Lent.     The   minister  thought  that  by  debarring 
them  from  seeking  so  material  an  article  of  their 
food  where   it  was  most  likely  to  be  foi^nd,  he 
should  at  length  bring. them   to  that  compliance 
which  his  other  schemes  had  successively  failed  tp 
produce.     He  therefore,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  provinces  of  Massachu- 
sets  Bay  and  New  Hampshire,  the  colonies  of  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Plant*- 
ation,  in  North  America,  to  Great  Britain,  Irelahd, 
and  the  British  islands  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  to 
prohibit  such  provinces  and  colonies  from  carrying 
on  any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  or 
other  places  therein  to  be  mentioned,  under  certain 
conditions,  and  for  a  limited  time.  In  support  of  the 
proposed  bill,  plausible  arguments  were  adduced : 
the  Americans  had  refused  to  ti^e  with  this  king- 
dom, it  was  therefore  just  that  we  should  not  sufiet 
them  to  trade  with  any  other  country ;  the  restraints 
of  the  act  of  navigation  were  their  charter ;  and  the 

several 
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CHAP,  several  permissionfi  to 'deviate  from  that  law,  were 
^'^'  30  many  acts  of  grace  and  favour,  all  of  which, 
1775.  when  tney  ceased  to  be  merited  by  the  colonies, 
ought  to  be  revoked  by  the  legislature.  The  fish* 
eries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  all 
others  in  North  America,  were  tiie  undoubted 
right  of  Great  Britain,  and  she  might  accordingly 
dispose  of  them  as  she  pleased ;  as  both  houses  had 
declared  Massachusets  JBay  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion, it  was  but  just  and  reasonable  to  deprive  it  of  a 
benefit  which  it  before  enjoyed  only  by  indulgenoe^ 
The  bill,  its  framer  proposed,  shoiud  be  only  tern* 
porary ;  and  particular  persons  might  be  exceed, 
should  they  obtain  certificates  from  the  governor  of 
their  province  that  their  behaviour  was  loyal  and 
peaceable,  or  should  they  subscribe  a  test  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  of  parliament.  It  was  proper 
to  include  the  other  colonies  in  the  proliibitions  im- 
posed upon  Massachusets  ;  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island,  bordered  on  that  piid- 
vince  ;  and,  unless  the  privation  extended  to  them, 
the  purposes  of  the  act  would  be  defeated :  besides, 
though  the  people  had  not  broken  out  in  actual  vio- 
lence, they  had  manifested  a  disposition  to  assist  the 
Bostonians.  The  bill  was  very  strongly  imposed : 
its  principle  was  alleged  to  involve  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty ;  to  impoverish  and  starve  four 
provinces,  because  one  was  asserted  to  be  in  a  state 
of  rebellion.  Its  impugners  did  not  admit  the  doc^ 
trine  of  its  supporters,  that  the  vicinity  of  one  pro*- 
vince  to  another  actually  in  rebellion,  is  a  just  reason 
for  including  the  inhabitwts  of  the  tranquil  pro^ 
vince  in  the  punishment.  It  was,  besides,,  cruet 
to  deprive  poor  wretches  of  their  b^d-eamed  live- 
lihood, and  the  exception  of  those  wh<»n  the 
governor  might  think  proper  to  favour,  would 
only  introduce  a  scandalous  partiality,  and  per^ 
nicious  monopoly ;  bi^t  the  plan  was  inexpedient 
as  well  as  unjust,  and  would  be  extremely  hurtfu) 

14  to 
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U>  the  inprchants  of  Britain.    New  England  owed  chap. 
them  a  great  balance,  and  had  no  other  means  of     ^^^' 
discharging  the  debt,  than  through  the  fishery,  and     177^, 
tile  trade  which  it  circuitously  produced  ;  the  fish-* 
eries  would  be  lost  to  us,  and  transferred  to  our  rivals ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  to  prevent  themselves 
from  starving,  must  have  recourse  to  other  occupa- 
tions, and  were  the  provinces  driven  to  war,  would 
become  soldiers.     Thus  we  provoked  rebellion  by 
one  set  of  unjust  acts,  and  recruited  the  rebellious 
army  by  another.  Various  petitions  were  presented 
by  merchants  trading  to  America,  stating  the  evils 
of  the  bill  even  to  our  own  fisheries,  as  weU  as  to 
commerce  in  general.     The  expostulaticnis,  how* 
ever,  produced  no  effect,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by 
a  great  majority  in  both  houses. »  ,  A  protest  in  thc^ 
house  of  peers,  after  detailing  the  various  objections 
to  the  princmles  and  provisions   of  this  measure* 
contains  the  following  very  striking  remark  on  the 
conduct  of  ministry :    "  That  government  which 
attempts  to  preserve  its  authority  by  destroying  the 
trade  of  its  subjects,  and  bv  involving  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty  in  one  common  ruin,  if  it  adt  from 
a  choice  of  such  means,  confesses  itself  unworthy ; 
if  from  inability  to  find  any  other,  admits  itself 
wholly  incompetent  to  the  end  of  its  institution.'* 

While  administration  appeared  bent  on  pursuing  Wan  of 
the  most  coercive  measures,  lord  North  proposed  fo^lSl. 
a  law,  which,  being  professedly  conciliatory,  asto-  ^o"  ^* 
nished  not  only  opposition,  but  niany  of  the  adhe-    "**"^* 
rents  of  ministers.     The  bill,  however,  was  founded 
on  a  position  implied  in  the  address,  ^^  that  there 
was  a  great  want  of  unanimity  in  the  colonies."    On 
that  principle  it  had  been  declared,  that  "  whenever 

■  It  W9S  on  the  discussion  of  this  question,  Gibbon  infonns  us,  that  Mr*  Fox  first 
manifested  to  parliament  the  extraonlinary  force  and  extent  of  his  talents.  *'  The 
ynncipal  men,  both  days,  were  Fox  and  Wedderbume,  on  the  opposite  sides ;  the 
latter  displayed  his  usual  talents :  the  former,  taking  the  vast  com^pass  of  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  discovered  powrers  for  regular  debate,  which  neither  his  friends  hoped, 
nor  his  enemies  dreaded."    See  Gibbon's  letter  to  lord  Sheffield,  1775« 

any 
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CHAP,  any  of  the  colonies  shall  make  a  proper  appUcafioir 
^^-      to  us,  we  shall  be  ready  to  afford  them  every  just 
,775,     and  reasonable  indulgence."  He  therefore  proposed, 
that  when  any  of  the  colonies  should  proffer,  accord^ 
ing  to  their  abilities,  to  raise  their  due  proportion 
towards  the  common  defence  (the  assessment  to  be 
raised  under  the  authority  of  the  assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince,  and  to  be  disposable  by  parliament),  and  when 
such  colony  should  also  engage  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  its  civil  government  and  the  administra^ 
tion  of  justice,  parUament  should  forbear  the  exac- 
tion of  duties  or  taxes,  except  such  as  should  be 
necessary  for  the  regulation  of  trade.     It  was  fre- 
quently the  fate   of  lord  North's  measures^  both 
deliberative  and  executive,  to  be  proposed  too  late 
for  answering  an  end,  which  they  might  have  at- 
tained had  they  been  sooner  proposed.    It  has  been 
already  reiparked,  that  during  many  years  there  was 
a  great  diversity  of  sentiment  in  the  several  colonies, 
concerning  principles    of  government,  and  other 
subjects  connected  with  their  relation  to  the  mother- 
country  ;  and  that  it  might  have  been  easy  for  the 
minister,  by  attending  minutely  to  their  diiferent 
views  and  opinions,  to  have  so  effectually  kept  their 
interests  separate,  as  to  prevent  any  coaUtion.    But 
the  plans  which  he  had  lately  pursued,  had  served  to 
unite  in  one  mass  materials  before  discordant :  from 
diversity,  government  had  driven  them  to  unifor- 
mity of  views.    This  scheme  of  compromise  might, 
and  probably  would,  have  been  received  by  the  mid- 
die  and  southern  colonies,  from  lord  North,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  administration,  and  its  reception 
by  them  must  have  compelled  the  northern  repub- 
licans at  length  to  accede ;  but  the  season  was  past. 
The  minister,  on  introducing  his  motion,  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  demonstratfed  that  he  consi- 
dered his  present  plan  as  a  deviation  from  the  high 
system  of  coercion  which  he  had  before  inculcated. 
He  quoted  a  variety  of  instances  from  the  history  of 

this 
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IjbSM  ccfuntffjr,  of  ministers  and  purUamento  iltaiiiig  jc  h  a  p. 
Iheir  opinions  in  a  change  of  ckcuinsitetDoes*    Tot     *^^' 
present  system,  he  mged^  would  be  ^  jtWkcbstQAe  to  '  ^ns. 
tvy  the  siijicerily  of  the  Ainericans ;  if  their  op|)fOsi« 
t|<m  was  fii^unded  on  the  prinoiples  which  they  pi^e? 
tended,  they  would  comply  witib  the  teriDis  s  ii  d;)ey 
ahould  refuse  diem,  they  musifc  have  been  actufiied 
by  different  motives  from  those  whicb  they  profe$9^ 
<^  We  (said  he)  shall  then  be  prepared,  and  knofr 
bow  to  act;  after  having  shewn  our  wisdom,  our 
juetice,  and  our  humanity,  by  giving  them  an  opporr 
twiity  of  redeeming  their  past  fauks,  a^  hwUc^ 
ottt  to  than  fitting  terms  of  accomo^odation,  if  tibiey 
r^ect  them,  we  sJ^U  be  justiified  in  taking  the  moat 
eoJ(rcive  measures,  and  they  must  he  answerable  to 
God  and  man  for  the  consequences."    This  meaaiice 
speared  a  concession  to  the  colcnne^  and  met  with 
its  first  exposition  from  gentleiqen  who  usually  supt- 
pwted  government.     It  was  by  some  minikerial  Appre- 
saembers  opposed,  as  contrary  to  the  princaptes  both  ^"''^y^ 
'Ofthe  late  address  and  other  acts  (^government,  to  concede 
These  objections  were  pcessed  with  the    greateat  *'^*"^' 
ardour  by  Mr.  Dimdas,  and  also  the  parti^i^ns  of  tim 
Bedford  interest ;  ihe  former,  in  whatever  he  under- 
tooic,  preferred  firmness  and  decbion^  and  diaUked 
Ae  present  plan  as  Wavering  and  in<^ie^ve ;  the 
latter,  who  had  uniformly  been  the  abettors  of  coerr 
4»on,  reprobated  every  indication  of  a  conciliatorgr 
npmL    The  disappobation  of  persons  on  whose 
coincidence  he  had  relied,  embarraased  and  distressed 
take  minister,  and  he  repe^edly  endeayouted  to^  escr 
dbin  himseL^  but  wilihout  giving  satis&ction.    At 
length,  sir  Gilbert  Elliot  professed  to  reconcile  the 
apparent  deviation,  and  for  that  purpose  observed^ 
that  the  address  contained  two  cori:espoiident  <"  Jiq^ 

of 

•  This  refined  distinction  did  not  prevent  Hiseermng  supporters  «f  lord  North's 

jidministraaon  from  regarding  such  very  opposite  ipeasures  in  the  true  Ught,  as  the 

reader  may  observe  in  the  following  extract  from  Gibbon,  written  upon  i&a  occasion. 

^  We  go  on  with  regard  to  America,  if  we  can  be  said  to  go  on ;  for  last  Mondaya 
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c  H  A  p*  of  conduct ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  repress  iebeUi^At 
^'^'  protect  loyalty,  3nd  eAforce  the  laws ;  on  the  other, 
to  grant  indulgence  to  colonists  who  should  return 
to  their  duty.  For  the  first  of  these  purposes,  the 
forces  had  been  augmented,  and  the  prohibitory 
system  adopted ;  for  the  last,  the  present  plan  was 
proposed,  and  without  it  the  restrictory  act  would 
have  been  defective  and  unjust.  By  this  proposition 
parliament  would  not  lose  the  right  of  imposing 
taxes ;  that  was  a  power  which  it  expressly  reserved, 
neither  did  it  suspend  its  exercise ;  it  manifested 
the  firm  resolution  of  the  legislature  to  compel  Ame- 
rica to  provide  what  we  (not  they)  thought  just  and 
rea;sonable  for  the  support  of  the  empire.  Their 
^compliance  was  the  only  ground  of  their  hope  to  be 
reconciled  to  this  country.  Revenue  was  the 
SUBJECT  OF  DISPUTE :  if  the  Americans  offered  a  satis- 
factory contribution,  their  past  offences  would  be 
pardoned,  and  if  they  did  not,  we  should  compel 
them  to  do  us  justice.  Members  who  had  disliked 
this  motion,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  not  coercive, 
now  become  more  favourable.  The  opponents  of 
ministry  contended,  that  the  measure  was  invidious: 
"  It  carries  (said  they)  two  faces  on  its  very  first 
appearance:  to  tHe  Americans,  and  to  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  proceed  in  the  extremes  of  violence 
against  them,  the  minister  holds  out  negotiation  and 
amitv:  to  those  who  have  joined  him,  on  condition 
(said  Mr.  Fox  p)  that  he  will  support  the  supreinacy 
of  this  country,  the  proposition  holds  out  a  determi- 
nation to  persevere  in  pursuit  of  that  object.  But 
his  friends  see  that  he  is  relaxing,  and  the  committee 

poncUiatory  motion  of  allowing  the  colonies  to  tax  themselves,  was  introduced  by 
lord  North,  in  the  midst  of  lives  and  fortunes,  war  and  famine;  We  went  into  the 
house  in  confusion,  every  moment  expecting  that  the  Bedfords  would  fly  into  rebel- 
lion against  those  measures.  Lord  North  rose  six  times  to  appease  the  storm,  but 
all  in  vain;  till  at  length  sir  Gilbert  declared  for  administration,  *  and  the  trdops  all 
rallied  under  their  proper  standard.*'  Gibbon's  Letter  to  lord  Sheffield,  Feb.  2S\h^ 
1775. 
P  See  PAriiameiitary  Debates,  February  20th,  1775. 
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S66s  that  they  are  all  ready  to  withdraw  from  under  chap. 
his  standard.    No  one  in  this  country,  who  is  sin-      ^^^* 
cerely  the  advocate  of  peace,  will  trust  the  specious*      1775. 
ness  of  his  expressions,  and  the  Americans  will  re- 
ject them  with  disdain.     This  proposition,  so  far 
from  tending  to  disunite,  would  unite  the  Americans 
more  closely :  they  would  guard  against  artifice,  as 
.well  as  defend  themselves  against  force.     The  mi- 
nister is  contradictory  to  himself  in  his  professions 
of  conciliation,  and  very  short-sighted  in  conceiving 
that  they  would  impose  on  the  Americans." 

The  plan  was  evidently  only  a  change  of  the  mode, 
not  a  renunciation  of  the  right,  of  levying  taxes  ;  it 
was  a  half  measure,  an  attempt  to  compromise  the 
difference,  when  it  was  plain,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, that  there  was  no  medium  between  coercion 
and  abandonment.     If  the  ministry  were  before 
right,  they  conceded  by  far  too  much  j  if  wrong,  by 
far  too  little.     Lord  North  was  too  anxious  to  please 
one  party,  without  much  displeasing  the  other; 
there  was  a  fluctuation  of  counsels,  a  mixture  of 
soothing  and  irritating  measures,  which  reciprocally 
defeated  the  effect  of  each  other.     With  abilities 
that  fitted  him  for  being  a  leader,  from  want  of 
firmness  he  was  too  often  a  follower  of  men  who 
were  much  inferior. to  himself.     While  this  bill  was  PoUeyof   * 
the  subject  of  discussion,  he  displayed  more  dexterity  M  North 
in  retreating,  than  boldness  in  maintaining  his  post  and  SSj. 
Hia  CQnciliaJX)ry  plan  having  undergone  such  modi-  ^^  • 
fications  as  made  a  considerable  change  in  its  princi- 
ple and  tendency,  passed  the  house  by  a  majority 
not  altogether  so  great  as  those  which  had  voted  for 
other  propositions  of  ministers. 

Mr.  Burke,  having  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  Conciliatory 
time  and  attention  to  inquiries  into  the  state  of  b^^* 
America,  and  having  concluded  that  an  attempt  to  ^e  ground 
subjugate  the  colonists  would  be  impracticable,  per-  en^T^*' 
sisted  in  recommending  conciliation.     On  the  28th 
of  March  1775,  he  proposed  to  the  house  a  plan  for 
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c  1»  A  F.  the  re-establUhmeiit  of  concord.  He  forbore  enter- 
^^'  xQg  into  tbe  question  of  right,  i^it  confined  himself 
177^.  to  the  conwleration  of  expediency ;  and  proceeded 
npon  a  principle  admitted  by  the  wisest  legislators, 
tbat  government  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  and 
oitualion  of  the  peofiie  for  whose  benefit  it  is  exer* 
^ed.  He  therefore  investigated  the  circumstances, 
vi^odes  of  thinking,  dispositions,  and  principles  of 
action,  of  those  men  in  particular,  the  treatment  c^ 
whom  was  the  c^ject  of  deliberation.  To  ascertain 
the  propriety  of  concession,  he  examuied  and  e^* 
plaixiedthe  internal  and  external  state,  with  the  natu^ 
ral  and  accidental  circumstances  o£  the  colonies* 
He  considered  them  with  respect  to  situation,  le^ 
sources,  extent,  numbers^  amazing  growth  of  popU'* 
lation,  rapid  increase  ^Kl^ommerce,  fisheries,  and 
^riculture ;  from  which  he  evinced  their  strength 
and  importance.  He  then  inquired  into  that  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  freedom  by  which  the  Americans 
are  distinguished.  This  violent  pas^on  for  Uberty, 
he  traced  from  the  sources  of  descent,  education^ 
manners,  rdigious  principles,  and  forms  of  govern*, 
ment.  He  described  the  prosperity  of  America,  8<^. 
nipidly  increased  in  the  course  of  the  century,  and 
deduced  from  its  advances,  on  the  one  hand^  the 
benefilts  whbch  had  accrued,  and  would  accrue  in  « 
&tiU  greater  degree  to  this  country,  if  our  ancient 
amity  w^ve  ra^tored  {  on  the  other,  their  power  of 
resistance,  if  we  should  persevere  in  our  determina« 
tion  to  employ  force.  Ine  American  spirit  of  liber^ 
(he  said^y  so  predominatkig  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
must  be  treated  in  one  of  three  ways.  Xt  mu3t  either 
be  changed,  as  inconvenient ;  prpsecuted,  as  crimi- 
nal ;  ^r  ^complied  with,  as  necessary.  One  means 
of  changing  the  spirit  was,  by  taking  measures  to 
sit^^pthat  «ipreading  papulatiQn,  soaAanningto  the 
country ;  but  attempts  of  this  $ort  would  be  totaHv 
impracticable,  and  even  if  they  were  not,  would  ^ 
minish  the  benefit  which  render^  the  Qolpniesi  i^u. 

able 
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sitie  to  the  mother-country.  To  imporeru^  the  chap. 
eoionies  in  general,  tod  especially  to  arrest  the  nobie  ^^^' 
course  of  tfeir  marine  enterprises,  was  a  project  that.  x775. 
might  be  compassed ;  but  we  had  colonies  fcH*  no 
other  purpose  than  to  be  serviceable  to  us ;  it  seemed 
tiierefore  preposterous  to  render  them  unserviceable 
in  order  to  keep  them  obedient.  The  second  mode 
<^  breaking  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Americans, 
by  prosecuting  it  as  criminal,  was  impossible  in  the 
execution,  and  consequently  absurd  in  the  attempt. 
Perseverance  in  the  endeavour  to  subjugate  a  nume- 
rous and  powerful  people,  %hting  for  what  they 
conceived  to  be  their  liberty,  would  diminish  our 
trade,  exhaust  our  resources,  and  impair  our  strength^ 
without  making  any  effectual  impression  upon  Ame- 
rica. From  the  contest  with  the  colonies^  there 
would  also  ensue  a  rupture  with  European  powers, 
axMl  a  general  war.  After  endeavouring  to  demon^- 
strate  the  policy  of  concession,  he  proceeded  to  the 
principle  on  wnlch  he  proposed  that  the  concession 
iriiould  be  made.  His  propositions  (he  said)  were 
founded  on  the  ancient  constitutional  policy  of  this 
kingdom  respecting  representation ;  they  merely 
Sallowed  the  guidance  of  experience.  In  the  eases 
of  Wales,  the  county  palatine,  Chester,  and  Durbaii^ 
their  utility  to  this  country  was  coeval  with  their  ad- 
mission to  a  participation  of  the  British  constitution : 
our  constitutional  treatment  of  America  had  caused 
the  benefits  which  we  had  derived  from  that  country. 
Before  1763,  we  had  walked  with  security,  advan- 
tage,  and  honour ;  since  that  time,  discontent  and 
trouble  had  prevailed.  **  I  do  not  (said  he)  exa- 
mine the  abstract  question  of  right ;  I  do  not  inquire 
whether  you  have  a  right  to  render  your  people  mi- 
serable ;  but,  whether  it  is  not  your  mterest  to 
make  them  happy^  It  is  not  what  a  lawyer  tells  me 
I  may  do  j  but  what  humanity,  reason,  and  justice, 
tell  me,  that  I  ought  to  da  By  your  old  mode  or 
treating  the  cdionies,  they  were  well  affected  to  you, 
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CHAP,  and  you  derived  from  them  immense  and  rapidly  ifK' 
^^'  creasing  advantage  j  by  your  new  mode,  they  are 
1775.  ill  affected  to  you,  and  you  have  obstructed  and 
prevented  the  emolument  I  recommend  to  you  to 
return  from  the  measures  by  which  you  now  lose,  to 
those  by  which  you  formerly  gained."  From  these 
arguments  Mr.  Burke  formed  his  pacific  proposi- 
tions^: that  the  Americans  should  tax  themselves 
by  their  own  representatives^  in  their  own  assemblies, 
agreeable  to  the  former  usage,  and  to  the  analogy  of 
the  British  constitution  ;  and  that  all  acts  imposing 
duties  should  be  repealed.  Though  a  speech  more 
replete  with  wisdom  was,  perhaps,  never  spoken  in 
that  or  any  other  assembly,  yet  wisdom  was  unavail- 
ing, and  the  conciUatory  plan  was  rejected  by  men 
determined  on  compulsory  measures. 

Mr.  Hartley  soon  after  proposed  a  scheme  of 
reconcilement,  intended  as  a  medium  between  the 

4  He  moved  thirteen  resolutions :  of  which  the  six  first  contained  his  general  prin- 
ciples and  plan;  1st,  He  moved,  That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great  Britain 
in  Nonh  America,  consisting  of  fourteen  separate  governments,  and  containing  two 
millions  and  upwards  of  free  inhabiunts,  have  not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of 
electing  and  sending  any  knights  and  burgesses,  or  others,  to  represent  them,  in  the 
lligh  court  of  parliament.  2dly,  That  the  said  colonies  and  plantations  had  been 
made  liable  to,  and  bounded  by,  several  subndies,  payments,  rates,  and  taxes,  given 
and  granted  by  parliament,  though  the  said  colonies  and  pbntations  have  not  their 
knights  and  burgesses  in  the  said  high  court  of  parliament  of  their  own  election,  to 
represent  the  condition  of  their  country ;  by  lack  whereof,  they  had  been  touched 
and  grieveti,  by  subsidies  given,  granted,  and  assented  to  in  the  said  court,  in  a 
manner  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth,  quietness,  rest,  and  peace,  of  the  subjccfB 
inhiibiting  within  the  same.  3dly,  That  from  the  distance  of  the  said  colonies,  and 
from  other  circumstances,  no  method  had  hitherto  been  devised  for  procuring  a 
y  representation  in  parliament  for  the  said  colonies.  4thly,  That  each  of  the  said 
colonies  hath  within  itself  a  body  chosen,  in  part  or  in  whole,  by  the  freemen,  free- 
holders, or  other  free  inhabitants  thereof,  commonly  called  the  general  assembly,  or 
general  court,  with  powers  legally  to  raise,  levy,  and  assess,  according  to  the  several 
usages  of  such  colonies,  duties  and  taxes  towards  defraying  all  sorts  of  public  services, 
^thly.  That  the  said  general  assemblies,  general  courts,  or  other  bodies  legally  qua- 
lified as  aforesaid,  have  at  sundry  times  fVeely  granted  several  large  subsidies  and 
public  aids  for  his  majesty's  service,  according  to  their  abilities,  when  required  thereto 
by  letter  from  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  ;  and  that  their 
right  to  grant  the  same,  and  their  cheerfulness  and  6u0iciency  in  the  said  grants, 
have  been  at  sundry  times  acknowledged  by  parliament.  6thly,  That  it  hath  been 
found  by  experience,  that  the  manner  cf  granting  the  said  supplies  and  aida  by  the 
said  general  assemblies,  hath  been  more  agreeaUe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
cobnies,  and  more  beneficial  and  conducive  to  the  public  service,  than  the  mode  of 
pving  and  granting  aids  and  subsidies  in  parliament,  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  the  said 
coloqics, 

systems 
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systems  of  lord  North  and  Mr.  Burke.     His  plan  chap. 
was,  that,  at  the  desire  of  parliament,  the  secretary     ^^- 
of  state  should  require  the  several  colonies  to  con-      1775. 
tribute  to  the  general  expence  6f  the  empire,  but 
leave  the  amount  and  application  to  the  contributors 
themselves.     Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  requisition  of 
revenue  would  originate  with  parliament ;  on  the 
other,  colonists  would  not  be  taxed  without  their 
own  consent.     The  arguments  so  often  repeated  in 
favour  of  conciliation  and  of  coercion,  were  em- 
ployed by  opposition  and  ministry ;  and,  as  before^ 
reason  was  overborn  by  numbers. 

.  The  minister  now  introduced  a  second  restraining  ^^f^  «- 
bill,  for  extending  the  prohibitions  of  the  first  to  all  commfr- 
the  remaining  colonies,  except  New  York  ;  which,  ^j^^°|**" 
after  undergoing  a  similar  discussion  as  the  other,  the  middle 
was  passed  into  a  law.    Various  petitions  were  pre-  andsomhern 
sented  to  his  majesty,  praying  for  the  adoption  of  ^^  "**** 
jnew  measures  respecting  America ;  but  of  these,  the 
most  remarkable  was    the  petition  of  the  city  of 
London,   presented  to  the  king  by  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  the  lord  mayor.  In  the  usual  style  of  the 
addresses  of  the  city  for  several  years,  this  paper  was 
rather  a  remonstrance  than  a  petition  :   it  justified 
the  resistance  of  America,  as  founded  upon  consti- 
tutional principles  ;  asserted  that  the  colonies  were 
driven  to  it  by  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  the 
British  government;  that  the  conduct  of  Britain 
towards  America  was  totally  opposite  to  the  prin- 
ciples, which  had  produced  the  revolution,  and  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick^ ;  and  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  the  commerce,  prosperity,  peace, 
and  welfare  of  this  country.    His  majesty  expressed 
particular  resentment  at  both  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  this  expostulation.  A  petition  was  about 
the  same  time  presented  to  the  house  of  peers  from 
the  British  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
praying  the  favourable  interposition  of  their  lord- 
ships, as  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  rights  of 
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c  H  A  K  the  ^m|ie,  tWt  the  act  m^t  be  rejpeakd  Of 
^^^-  amendea,  and  that  the  petitioners  might  enjoy  theu' 
*"^?5^  constittltionai  rights,  privileges,  and  ^anchises« 
Lord  Camden  moved  a  repeal  of  the  act,  on  thd 
saine  grounds  that  it  had  been  opposed  in  the 
former  year ;  but  the  motion  was  negatived :  and  a 
similar  petition  presented  to  thc^  house  of  commons, 
met  with  a  similar  fate. 
Loyalty  tf  Xhe  provincc  of  New  York  was  very  opposite  iii 
rf^eT"**  habits  and  sentiments  to  its  neighbours  of  New  Eng- 
York.  jun^i .  gg  distinguished  for  love  of  gaiety  and  plea^ 
sure,  as  the  New  Englanders  were  for  austerity  and 
puritanical  zeal ;  and  as  mtich  attached  to  monarchy^ 
as  the  others  were  devoted  to  republicanism.  They 
had  been  uniformly  tnore  moderate  tiian  any  o£ 
either  the  middle  or  southern  colonies )  in  their  pro- 
vincial  assembly,  they  reftised  to  acknowledge  the 
congress,  and  declared  their  resolution  of  continuing 
tuiited  to  Great  Britain  t  they  did  not,  however, 
iirofibss  uticonstitutional  submis.'^ion,  but  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  willing  to  continue  in 
Represent-  allegiance.  In  their  statement^  they  included  vari*- 
ceraShwis/  <^s  gricvancfes  ;  drew  up  a  representation  of  theix* 
sentiments  and  wishes,  comprehending  an  entreaty 
for  the  redress  of  the  evils  Which  they  alleged  to 
exist,  and  transmitted  it  to  their  agent  Mr.  Burke, 
desiring  him  to  present  it  to  the  house  of  commons^ 
In  introducing  this  paper  to  the  houscj  Mr.  Burke 
expatiated  on  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  pro- 
vince of  New  York.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  violence 
which  overspread  the  continent,  that  colony  had 
preserved  her  legislature  and  government  entire ) 
and  when  every  thing  elsewhere  was  tending  to  a 
civil  war,  she  dutifully  submitted  her  complaints  to 
the  justice  and  clemency  of  the  mother-country. 
Their  direct  application  to  the  house  afforded  a  fair 
opportunity  for  terminating  differences.  New  York 
Was  a  centrical  province,  which  could  break  the 
^ommunic»tioii  between  the  naltbenl  add  southern 
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colonies ;  ttl(i  by  having  thut  country  in  our  f$^  e  h  a  p* 
▼our^  we  might  be  able  to  coerce  the  rest*     He  pro-     ^^'   ^ 
posed,  thefeforei  that  the  remonstrance  should  be     1775. 
read.     Ministers  contended,  that  the  form  of  the 
address  rendered  its  admission  iticonsistent  with  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  British  parliament ;  for  it 
avoided  the  naide  of  a  petitio<i,  lest  it  should  imply 
obedience  to  the  legislature!  2  the  representation  wad  '^^^^^ 
therefore  dismissed  unheard. 

PAilliAkENT  this  session  came  to  a  resolution  <xf 
settling  Buckingham^house  on  the  queen^  instead  of" 
Somersetabouse,  and  Vesting  the  latter  building  in 
his  mlajesty  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  certain  pub* 
lie  offices.  The  last  business  which  occupied  the  Sttpp««' 
session  of  177^  was  finance.  The  amount  of  the 
supplies  for  the  year  was  4,S07>4dO/<  and  a  million 
of  three  per  cent,  annuities  was  paid  off  at  88  per 
cent. ;  1,S05,0002>  exchequer  bills  were  discharged, 
and  new  ones  to  an  equal  amount  issued.  When 
the  money-bills  received  the  royal  assent,  the  speaker 
addressed  his  majesty,  adverting  to  the  heaviness  of 
the  grants,  which  nothing  but  the  particular  exi* 
gencies  of  the  times  could  justify  in  a  season  of 
peace ;  but  assuring  the  king,  that  if  the  Americans 
persisted  in  their  resistance^  the  commons  will  use 
every  effort  to  maintain  and  support  the  supremacy  ^^ 
of  the  legislature.  On  the  «ath  6f  May,  his  nuu  ^  °^' 
jesty  closed  the  session  with  a  speechi  in  which  he 
expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  their  con« 
duct.  He  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  concilia^ 
tory  propositions  would  have  the  desired  effect  in 
bringing  back  the  Americans  to  a  sense*  of  their 
duty  ;  he  informed  parliament,  that  he  had  received 
satisfactory  assurances  from  the  neighbouring 
powers,  of  their  amicable  dispositions }  and  parti-* 
eularly  thanked  the  houses  for  the  mark  of  their 
attachment  lately  shewn  to  the  queen«  Thus  closed 
01  sesaioli  of  parliament^  in  which,  notwithstanding 

the 
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CHAP,  the  ablest  efforts  to  effect  conciliation,  a  great  ma^ 
'     jority,  bent  upon  coercion,  adopted  such  measur^s^ 
1775.     as  rendered  a  war  unavoidable  between  Britain  and 
^^-     her  colonies. 

Litenry  While  the  American  contest  occupied  the  chief 

J^^**.      attention  of  parliament,  it  was  also  the  principal 
the^cion  subjcct  of  political  literature.      Three  systems  of 
of  America,  couduct  wcrc  proposcd  by  writers  on  our  disputes 
with  the  colonies:  conciliation,  supported  by  many 
able  authors,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Burke ; 
coercion,  supported  by  a  great  number  of  writers,- 
with  a  smaller  aggregate  of  ability,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  a  man  of  no  less  eminent  talents,  doctor 
Samuel  Johnson ;  the  third  System  was  that  of  Dean 
Tucker,  who  proposed  entirely  to  relinquish  Ame- 
rica, in  which  that  gentleman  stood  alone.     Hi» 
scheme  was  ridiculed  at  the  time  by  both  parties  ^ 
but  it  now  appears^  that  even  a  total  separation- 
would  have  been  more  fortunate  for  us  without  hos- 
tilities, than  a  plan  of  coercion,  which,  after  a  long 
and  expensive  war,  was  to  end  with  that  separation  : 
the  event  has  justified  the  anticipation  of  Dean 
Tucker's  sagacity.     The  productions  of  Mr.  Burke 
on  these  subjects  exhibit  to  the  historical  reader  a 
clear  and  complete  view  of  what  had  been  our  policy 
towards  America,  and  what  had  been  the  conse-. 
quences ;  what  then  was  our  policy,  and  what  thea 
were  the  actual  and  probable  consequences.     They 
also  present  to  the  political  philosopher,  perspicuous 
arid  forcible  reasoning  upon  the  system  which  go- 
vernment had  adopted.    Doctor  Johnson's  essay, 
manifestly  as  it  demonstrated  the  metaphysical  in- 
genuity of  its  author,  afforded  Uttle  light  on  the 
merits  of  the  question.    It  is  a  chain  of  reasoning 
upon  an  assumption :  the  first  position  asserts  as  ant 
axiom,  the  very  principle  to  be  proved,  the  supre-. 
macy  of  parliament ;  it  attemptis  to  dazzle  the  un- 
derstanding,  by   representing   analogies   betweeu 

subjects 
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subjects  totally    dissimilar'.     In  politics,   indeed,  chap. 
its  author  adhered  too  much  to  generalities  to  be      ^^^' 
practically  beneficial ;  and  with  the  most  powerful      1775. 
mind,  habituated  to  abstraction,  he  on  the  question 
of  taxation  reasoned    rather  as   an  acute  school- 
man, than  as  an  able  statesman*     He  did  not  enter 
into  that    particular    consideration  of  the    actual 
cases,  which  he  employed  Vith  such  powerful  and 
happy   effect   in   his   critical   and  mor^  writings. 
While  Mr.  Burke  and  other  authors  supported  the  ,^^°^  ^^ 
cause  of  the  Americans  on  constitutional  principles,  the  co^irs 
and  the  wisdom  of  doctor  Johnson  could  not  pre-  <>n5°°f*- 

,     ,  .  ,.  .      ,.  ^  ^.  .     ^.  tutional 

vent  his  peculiar  prejudices  irom  operating  in  im-  grounds; 
pugning  the  claims  of  the  Americans  on  very  high 
tory  principles ;  literary  advocates   arose  "in  their 
favour,  who  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme.   Doctors  ^^^^  ^ 
Priestley  and  Price,   dissenting  ministers  of  very  inim^*to* 
great  ability  and  eminence,  refining  on  the  specula-  *^J*^^^ 
tions  of  the  illustrious  Locke,  formed  theories  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  totally  incapable  of  being  re- 
duced to  practice  in  any  society  of  human  beings, 
as  far  as  experience  ascertains  to  us  the  qualities  and 
capacities  of  man  ;  and  tending,  by  holding  up  fan- 
ciful  models  of  polity,  to  render  the  votaries   of 

'  In  [order  to  ridicule  the  resistance  of  America,  Johnson  supposes  Cornwall  to 
resdve  to  separate  itself  from  the  rest  of  England,  and  to  refuse  to  submit  to  an 
JBuglish  parlian\ent :  holding  a  congress  at  Truro,  and  publishing  resolutions  similar 
to  those  of  the  Americans.  <'  Would  not  (he  says)  such  a  declaration  appear  to 
proceed  from  insanity  !'* — The  cases  are  not  analogous:  Cornwall  is  fully  repre- 
sented in  parliament ;.  consequently,  could  not  have  the  same  reason  for  reasting  our 
le^slature ;  but  if  we  were  to  suppose  parliament  absurd  and  wicked  enough  to  make 
laws  depriving  Cornwall,  without  any  demerit,  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of 
Britons,  the  Comishmen  would  have  a  right  to  resist  that' act,  because  oppressive, 
unconstitutional,  and  unjust.  As  to  the  expediency  of  exerting  the  right  of  resistance, 
the  case  would  be  very  different  between  Cornwall  and  America;  Cornwall  being 
both  much  weaker  and  much  nearer  than  the  colonies.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  wisdom  of  Johnson  could  hivt  intended  the  exhilntion  of  this  fanciful  analogy 
to  impress  reasoning  meH%  In  the  whole  of  the  work,  however,  he  shews,  that  he 
considered  the  subjugation  of  America,  if  it  persevered  in  resistance,  as  certain. 
With  many  estimable  and  admirable  qualities,  by  no  means  as  a  man  entertaining  a 
just  value  for  freedom,  he]did  not  as  a  philosopher  ascribe  to  it  its  real  effects;  he 
dM  not  reflect  on  the  ener^c  spirit  which  inspires  men  fighting  for  i^hat  either  is, 
or  they  think  to  be,  their  liberties. 

these 
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c  H  A  i».  these  writers  diasatisfied  with  the  e^dsting  establish* 
3C1V.     ments.    Thus  the  opposition  to  the  plans  respecting 

"^^^^  America^  though  hitherto  defensible  on  Constitu- 
tional grounds,  gave  rise  to  discussions  productive 
of  visionary  and  dangerous  doctrines,  which  event* 
uaUy  promoted  very  unconstitutional  conduct. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Critical  stale  of  affairs  in  America — general  enthusiasni 
guided  by  prudence. —  The  provincials  learn  the  reception 
of  their  petitions f  and  the  measures  of  the  new  parliament. 
' — Warlike  preparations — general  Qage  attempts  to  seize 
gtores — detachment  sent  to  Concord'^to  Le;eington^^rst 
hostile  conflict  between  Britain  and  her  colonies — British 
retire — an  American  army  raised^' second  meeting  of 
congress — spirit  of  republicanism^^New  York  acce£s  to 
the  confederacy.  —  War — attempt  on  Ticonderoga — the 
Americans  invest  Boston — batths  of  Bunker's  hill — Ame^- 
ficans  not  cowardsy  as  represented*^  Provincials  elated  with 
the  event — blodt  up  Bioston-^^profeet  an  esepedition  into 
Canada — political  and  military  reasons — Washington 
commander  in  chief. — Montgomery  heads  the  army  sent  to  ' 
Canada — progress  on  the  lakes^^neglected  state  qf  the 
British  Jbrts-^  enters  Canada'--^apturesMontre(d^^''marci 
of  Arnold  across  the  country-^arrives  opposite  to  Qfiebec 
— Junction  with  Montgomery — siege  ^Qjiebec^^GcTieral 
Carletoris  dispositions  for  its  defence — attempts  to  storm 
U-^Montgomerykitted — siege  raised. — Proceedings  in  the 
aautk-^of  lord  Dunmort  in  Virginia.'^Sekeme  for  esi* 
mting   negroes    to   me^ssacre  their   masters^^Conndhfs 

.  pr^i^ect.* — Masyland^CaroHnas.-'-^Fartherpro^eatiHfi^qf 
eongr^ss.^^Besult  of  1775* 

TN  Ameeica,  afiairs  were  becoming  every  day  more  c  h  a  ?. 

critical :  provincial  differences  wepe  giving  way      ^^' 
to  common  confederation,,  the  resolutions  of  the      1775. 
congress  became  the  political  creeds  and  the  people  cnticaitute 
were  preparing  to  act  according  to  the  directions. af  ^^^*" 
that  body,  and  zeal  and  unanimi^  were  generally      ^^* 
prevalent  among  the  colonists.    Town  and  proving 
cial  meetings,   colonial  assemblies,    grand  juriesi 
judges,  and  even  private  parties,  all  spoke  the  sam^i 
language,  and  breathed  the  same  spirit :  "  we  wiU 
not  be  taxed,  but  by  our  own  consent ;  we  will  not 

receive 
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receive  the  merchandize  of  that  country  which  pro- 
^^'      poses  such  injustice ;  we  will  combine  in  defending 
1775,      our  property,    and  resisting  oppression/*     Accus- 
tomed to  the  gratifications  derived  from  imported 
luxuries,  the  inhabitants  of  this  rich  and  great  com- 
mercial country  resolutely  relinquished  all  those  in- 
dulgences :  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  elegance  of 
dress,  splendour  of  fumitiu'e,  public  diversions,  the 
conveniences,    ornaments,   and  relaxations  of  life, 
were  sacrificed  to  one  general  sympathy ;  all  ranks 
Cenerai  en- ^  were  inspired    with  an  enthusiasm,   which,    from 
t  usiasm.      whatever  cause  it  arises,  and  to  whatever  objects  it 
is  directed,  never  fails  to  be  most  powerful  in  its 
operation,  and  important  in  its  effects.     The  mer- 
chant resigned  the  advantages  of  commerce ;  the 
fanner  gave  up  the  sale  of  his  productions  and  theT 
benefits  of  his  industry ;  the  mechanic,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  sailor,  submitted  to  the  privation  of 
their  usual  mqans  of  subsistence,  and  trusted  for  a 
livelihood  to  the  donations  of  the  opulent,  which, 
from  the  same  sympathetic  feelings,  and  conformity 
of  opinions  and  determinations,  were  most  liberally 
bestowed.     It  was  not  temperance  that  rejected  lux- 
luy }  it  was  not  indolence  that  precluded  commer- 
cial enterprize  and  professional  effort ;  it  was  not 
generosity  which  made  the  rich  munificent ;  or  idle- 
ness or  servility  which  made  the  poor  seek  subsist- 
ence from  the  gifts  of  the  wealthy.     All  ordinary 
springs  of  action  were  absorbed  by  the  love  of  h- 
guided  by     berty ;  and  the  enthusiastic  ardour  of  the  colonists 
prudence,     ^as  rcgulatcd  and  guided  by  prudence  and  firmness. 
While  in  most  of  the  provinces  they  made  prepara- 
tions for  hostility,  should  Britain  persevere  in  coer- 
cive measures,  they  abstained  from  actual  violence. 
It  was  hoped  by  many,  that  the  petition  of  congress 
to  the  throne  would  be  attended  with  success ;  and 
iflso,  that  the  address  to  the  people  of  England  would 
be  productive  of  useful  effects,  and  influence  the 
deliberations  of  the  new  parliament.    They  did  not, 
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however^  intermit  their  attention  to  warlike  affiurs ;  c  h  a  k 
they  exercised  and  trained  the  militia ;  and,  as  soon  ^^' 
as  advice  was  received  of  the  proclamation  issued  in  177^. 
England  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms  and  am- 
munition to  America,  measures  were  speedily  taken 
to  remedy  the  defect.  For  this  purpose,  and  to  ren- 
der themselves  as  independent  as  possible  on  foreign- 
ers for  the  supply  of  these  essential  articles,  mills 
were  erected,  and  manufactories  formed,  both  at 
Philadelphia  and  Virginia',  for  making  gun-powder, 
and  encouragement  was  given  in  all  the  colonies  to 
the  fabrication  of  arms.  It  was  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces that  hostilities  commenced :  when  the  procla- 
mation concerning  warlike  stores  was  known  in 
Ilhod6  island,  the  populace,  rising,  seized  on  all  the 
ordnance  belonging  to  the  crown  in  that  province, 
amounting  to  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  which  had  been 
placed  on  batteries  for  defending  the  harbour,  and 
these  they  removed  into  the  country.  Inquiry  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  governor  concerning  this  pro- 
cedure,  the  provincials  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  that 
their  object  was  to  prevent  the  cannon  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  majesty's  forces,  and  that  they 
intended  to  employ  them  against  any  power  which  . 
should  attempt  molestation.  The  assembly  of  the 
province  also  passed  resolutions  for  procuring  arms 
.  and  military  stores,  by  every  means  and  from  every 
quarter  in  which  they  could  be  obtained,  as  well  as 
tOT  training  and  arming  the  inhabitants.  In  New 
Hampshire^  hitherto  moderate,  the  proclamation 
caused  an  insurrection ;  a  great  number  of  armed 
men  assembled,  and,  siurprising  a  small  fort  calFed 
WiUiam  and  Mary,  took  possession  of  the  ordnance 
and  other  military  stores.  Meanwhile  the  colonies 
anxiously  waited  for  the  king's  speech,  and  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  new  parliament ;  the  tenour  of  which 
would  in  a  great  degree  determine  whether  the 
British  government  meant  coercion  or  conciliation. 

•  See  Stedm^n. 
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e  H  A  P.  On  Ifie  arrivai  of  those  papers,  they  prodpeed  die 
^^'     very  effect  which  opposition  had  premcted.    Instead 
1775.     of  intimidating  the  AmeiicanSi  they  impelled  them 
Provincials    to  greater  firauiessy  to  a  nmre  close  and  general 
m^T^of  union.     In  proportion  as  government  manifested 
die  new  par-  itself  eamcst  to  force  them  to  submisaon,  the  more 
"*"**      resolved  were  they  to  re»st  that  force  t  they  conn« 
dered  Britain  as  ^attacking  their  rights  and  Uberties, 
and  these  they  determined  to  defend.     Hie  provm- 
cial  conventions  of  the  southern  provinces  now  imi* 
tated  those  of  the  north,  in  passing  resolutions  for 
warlike  preparations ;  which,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  speech  and  addresses,  had  not  been  pressed  by 
any  m  the  middle  or  southern  a3semblies,  but  had 
been  left  to  individuals.    The  provincial  conventi^m 
of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  resolution  of  the  nature  of 
a  hostile  manifesto ;  declaring  their  wish  to  see  har- 
mcmy  restored  between  Britain  and  the  colonies,  but 
that  if  the  humble  and  loyal  petition  xtf  the  congress 
to  his  majesty  should  be  disregarded,  and  the  BritMi 
administration,  instead  of  redressing   grievances, 
were  determined  by  force  to  eifect  a  submission  t^ 
the  late  arbitrary  acts  of  pailiament,  in  such  a  sku* 
ation  they  held  it  thdr  indispensable  duty  to  resist 
that  force,  and  at  every  hazard  to  defend  the  dearest 
privileges  of  America.  Plr^aratimiii  were  now  mak- 
ing throughout  the  colonies  for  holding  ^  geneivd 
congress  in  the  montib  of  May;  while  in  the  inters 
mediate  time  the  provincial  conventions  coatinued 
to  meet,  in  order  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  een* 
gresa,  direct  and  hasten  military  preparations,  and 
encoiH^e  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  people. 
waruke  fiuT,  as  tific  re{)ubiican  sfwit  of  Massachusets  had 

preparations,  fy^^^  ^^  beginning  carried  opposition  to  ^a  mncfe 
greater  length  than  in  the  other  colomes^  so  in  tiiiji 
province  actual  hostilities  first  commaiced.  "The 
provincial  ooi^ess  having  met  in  FelwPuaary  177^, 
directed  its  chief  attention  to  the  acquisition  i)f  arms 
and  warlike  stpres,  by  purchase,  seizure,  or   any 

9  other 
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Other  means.     Contributions  were  levied  for  de-  c  h  a  p. 
fraying  the  expence  of  warlike  preparations.   .  The      ^^* 
toost  violent  of  the  Bostonians  had  removed  into  the      1775, 
country,  to  join  the  other  colonists ;  but  those  who 
remained  in  the  town,  though  less  outrageous,  were 
equally  hostile :  they  greatly  co-operated  with  their 
friends  in  the  c<i>untry,  by  communicating  whatever 
they  could  discover  of  tlie  intentions  of  the  British 
governor,  and  by  this  means  became  more  instru- 
mental in  defeating  his  plans. 

GfiiirERAL  Gage  having  received  intelligence  that  Genemi 
some  ordnance  was  deposited  at  Salem,  on  the  26th  fe^\l^Q 
of  February  sent  a  detachment  to  bring  the  stores  to  sei2«gtor<s. 
Boston.  The  troops  embarked  on  board  a  transport, 
and  landing  at  Marble-head,  proceeded  to  Salem  ; 
but  the  Americans  having  received  information  of 
the  design,  had  removed  the  cannon.    The  com- 
mander of  the  detachment  marched  ferther  into  the 
country,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  the  stores  ;  but  was 
atopt  by  a  small  river,  over  which  there  had  been  a 
draw-bridge :  this  had  been  taken  up  by  a  multitude 
of  people  on  the  opposite  shore,  who  alleged  that  it 
was  private  property,  over  which  they  had  no  right 
to  pass  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.     The  offi- 
cer, seeing  a  boat,  resolved  to  make  use  of  it  for 
transporting  his  men  ;    but  a  party  of   peasants 
jumped  into  the  boat  with  axes,  and  cut  holes  through 
the  bottom.     A  scuffle  arose  between  them  and  the 
soldiers  about  the  boat ;  a  clergyman  who  had  seen 
the  whole  transaction  interposed,  and  having  con- 
vinced the  people  that  the  pursuit  of  the  cannon 
was  now  too  late  to  be  successful,  prevailed  on  them 
to  let  down  the  bridge.    The  British  troops  passed ; 
and,  finding  their  object  unattainable,  returned  to 
Boston. 

During  the  spring,  the  provincial  agents  had  col-  Detachment 
lected  a  great  quantity  of  stores^  which  were  deposited  *nt  to 
at .  Concord,  a  town   situated  twenty  miles  from    °""'  * 
Boston.     Informed  of  the  magazine,  general  Gage 
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CHAP,  sent  a  body  of  troops,  late  in  the  night  of  the  IQth 
^^''      of  April,  to  destroy  these  stores.    The  detachment 
177S.     consisted  of  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  his 
9trmy,  «nd  the  marines,  under  the   command  of 
iieutenant-colonel  Smith  and  major  Pitcairn,  amomit-^ 
tng  to  about  nine  hundred  men.    The  troops  took 
^v^  precaution  to  prevent  the  provincials  from 
being  informed  of  their  march  ;    but  they  had  not 
advanced  many  miles,  before  it  was  perceived,  by 
the  firing  of  guns  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  that  the 
country  was  alarmed.    Colonel  Smith,  finding  that 
their  destination  was  suspected,  if  not  discovered, 
ordered  the  light  in£mtry  to  march  with  all  possible 
dispatch  to  secure  the  bridges  and  different  roads 
beyond  Concord ;  and  to  intercept  the  stores,  should 
to  Lexitag.    ^jjgy  ]^Q  attempted  to  be  moved.     These  companies 
*°""  about  five  in   the    morning  reached  Lexington, 

fifteen  miles  from  Boston,  where  they  saw  a  body 
of  provincial  militia  assembled  on  a  green  near  the 
road.    The  Americans,  before  this  time,  had  dis- 
claimed all  design  of  attacking  the  king's  troops,  pro- 
fessed to  take  up  arms  only  ror  the  purpose  of  self- 
defence,  and  avoided  skirmishes  with  the  British 
soldiers ;  but  on  this  day  hostilities  actually  com- 
menced, and  here  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  the 
Fint  hostile  coutcst  bctwcen  Britain  and  America.     When  the 
^ifBri-   British  troops    approached,  the  Americans  were 
tain  and  her  qucstioncd  lOT  what  purposc  they  had  met,  and 
^*^"*''      ordered  to  disperse ;  on  which  the  colonists  imme% 
diatelv  retired  in  confusion.    Several  guns  were 
then  nred  upon  the  king's  soldiers  from  a  stone- wall, 
and  also  from  the  meeting-house  and  other  buildings, 
by  which  one  man  was  wounded,  and  a  horse  shot 
under  Major  Htcaim.    Our  soldiers  returned  the 
fire,  killed  some  of  the  provincials,  wounded  others, 
and  dispersed  the  rest.    The  Americans  asserfaed, 
that  the  fire  began  oa  our  side ;  and  besides  endea- 
vouring to  establish  the  assertion  by  testimony, 
wgued  from  probability :  our  light  infitntry  ccm-^ 
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nkted  &f  six  companies ;   the  militia  ai^sembled  at  c  H  A  f. 
Lexington^  of  only  one  company ;  was  it  probable      ^^'   . 
(they  asked)  that  an  inferior  number  of  militia      1775. 
would  attack  a  superior  number  of  regular  troops  ? 
T6  this  the  obvious  answer  is,  the  indiscretion  of  an 
alleged  act  is  not  a  proof  that  it  was  ilot  committed^ 
nor  is  it  sufficient  to  overturn  positive  evidence* 
The   British  officers  who  were  present  gave  the 
account  which  general  Gage  reported  in  Ms  letters 
to  government  •,  that  the  Americans  fired  first ;  and 
<^n  the  testimony  of  several  respectable  gentlemen 
of  uniknpeached  character,  this  assertion  rests» 

The  Americans  being  routed,  the  light  infantry, 
who  were  now  overtaken  by  the  grenadiers,  marched 
forward  to  Concord.  A  body  of  provincial  militia 
being  assembled  upon  a  hill  near  the  entrance  of 
the  town,  ike  light  infantry  were  ordered  to  drive 
them  from  that  position,  when  the  provincials  were 
accordingly  dislodged,  and  pursued  to  a  bridge 
beyond  the  town ;  but  rallying  on  the  other  side,  a 
«faafp  action  ensued,  in  which  several  of  both  parties 
were  killed  and  wounded.  Meanwhile  the  gre- 
iSHbdkrs  destroyed  the  stores  at  Concord;  and  the 
purpose  of  die  expedition  being  accomplished,  the 
tight  infantry  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  the  whole 
4letackment  to  march  back  to  Boston.  The  pro-  Th«  ^^^ 
vincials  being  by  this  time  alarmed,  assembled  from, 
all  quarters,  and  posting  themselves  in  ambuscade, 
.among  trees,  in  houses,  and  behind  walls,  harassed 
-tiie  British  troops  on  the  flank  and  rear.  On  their 
jorrival  9A  Lexington,  the  kiaig*s  ^soldiers  met  lord 
Percy,  who  was  advancing  with  a  second  detachment 
te  QEUpport  the  first.  The  corps  which  had  been  at 
Concord  was  so  .overcome  with  faltigue,  'that  they 
wiie  obliged  to  lie  down  for  rest  on  the  ground, 
svfcike  lord  Percy  foiimed  his  fresh  troops  into  a 
#fiiare,  niO'hich  enclosed  colonel  Smith's  party.  The 
nsNfops  being  refreshed,  they  proceeded  on  their 
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march  to  Boston,  still  very  much  harassed  by  thfc 
^^^  ^j^kJ'^ericans,  whose  fire  they  could  not  return,  as  it 
a775.     issued  from  concealed  situations,  which  they  left  b$ 
soon  as  their  muskets  had  been  discharged.     They 
arrived  at .  Boston,  late  in  the  evening,  quite  ex- 
hausted :  the  loss  on  each  side  amounted  to  about 
sixty  killed  and  wounded.     This  first  engagement 
demonstrated,    that    the  Americans,  though   not 
inured  to  military  discipline^  possessed  both  courage 
and  activity  ;  and,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
<X)untry,  had  skill  to  avail  themselves  of  that .  ad- 
vantage.   The  conflict  also  illustrated  the  species 
of  warfare  by  which  they  could  most  successfully 
.annoy  the  British  soldiers.     In  open  field,  they  could 
not,  till  better  disciplined,  meet  us  without  certain 
loss  ;  but  by  ambuscade,  harassing  our  marches  and 
straitening  our  quarters,  they  were  able  to  com- 
pensate their  deficiency  in  a  regular  battle.     Their 
own  military  state  and  the  nature  of  the  country, 
dictated  irregular  operations,  and  the  occurrences 
of  this  day  exemplified  the  expediency  of  a  cursory 
mode.    The  British  troops,  though  consisting  in  ail 
of  two  thousand  men,  being  so  pressed  by  those  de- 
sultory assailants,  farther  proved,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  not  altogether,  such  contemptible  warriors 
as  the  informers  of  government  had  represented^ 
.and  tlie  credulity  of  ministers  and  their  supporters 
believed. 

The  Americans  represented  this  march  of  the 

British  troops  back  to  Boston  as  a  retreat,  and  them- 

/  selves  as  having  gained  a  victory  ;  at  the  same  time 

they  declared  hostilities  to  have  been  begun  by  the 
king's  forces.  Irritated  by  this  conceived  aggres- 
sion, and  by  the  reduction  of  their  stores,  and 
elated  by  their  supposed  success,  their  coimtry- 
men  imagined  that  they  could  drive  the  royal  army 
iirom  Boston :  they  were  farther  inflamed  by  a  report, 
.that  one  object  of  the  expedition  to  Concord  was 
Jto  seize  John  Hancock   already  mentioned,    and 
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Samuel  Adams,  two  leading  characters  in  the  pro-  chap. 
vincial  convention,  and  the  latter  a  delegate  to  the  ^^« 
general  congress.  The  militia  poured  in  from  every  ""TttT^ 
quarter  of  the  province,  and  formed  a  considerable 
army,  with  which  they  invested  Boston.  The  army  An  a  men- 
being  in  the  field,  the  provincial  congress  passed  5*"  ^^y 
regulations  for  arraying  it,  fixing  the  pay  of  the  **  "^  * 
officers  and  soldiers,  levying  money,  and  establish-- 
ing  a  paper  currency  to  defray  expences,  pledging 
at  the  same  time  the  faith  of  the  provinces  for  the 
payment  of  its  notes.  The  congress  farther  resolved, 
that  general  Gage,  by  his  late  conduct,  had  utterly 
disqualified  himself  from  acting  in.  the  province 
as  governor,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  land  that  no 
obedience  was  due  to  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  was  to  be  considered  as  an  inveterate  enemy* 
llius  they  assumed  both  the  legislative  and  execu^ 
tive  authority :  meanwhile  they  attempted  to  justify 
their  conduct  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain ;  to  whom  they  presented  their  statement. of 
the  actions  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  They  still 
made  great  professions  of  loyalty,  b\it  would  not 
(they  said)  tamely  submit  to  persecution  and  ty- 
ranny ;  appealed  to  heaven  for  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  declared  that  they  were  determined 
either  to  be  free  or  die.  Their  account  of  ttie  con- 
test at  Lexington  being  rapidly  spread  through  the 
other  colonies,  was  received  with  unhesitating  be- 
lief, and  produced  throughout  the  continent  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  in  their  own  province }  stimulat- 
ing resentment  to  hostility,  and  encouraging  hopes 
of  success.  Similar  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
other  provinces,  concerning  the  array  of  an  army, 
the  establishment  of  a  revenue,  and  the  civil  admi-  - 
nistration  of  affairs.  Lord  North's  conciliatory  plan 
now  arriving,  was  every  where  rejected,  and  in- 
creased their  indignation.  It  was  (they  said)  a  weak 
attempt  to  disunite  the  coldnies,  and  by  detaching 
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c  H  A  P.  a  ptfi  from  the  defence  of  their  rights,  to  deduce 
^^*      the  whole  td  8uch  tenns  as  the  British  gOYemment 
'^TttsT^  thought  proper  to  impose :  they  execrated  the  in- 
tention as  tyrannical,  but  despised  the  design  as  in- 
efficacious. 
Second  Such  was  the  American  disposition  of  mind  when 

JS5J^^*^i  the  general  congress  assembled  on  the  appointed  day 
^ongfev.      at  Philadelphia;   and  the  measures  which   they 
adopted,  confirmed  the  provincial  m,eetings  in  their 
resolutions  and  conduct    The  influence  of  the  sen^ 
timents  and  principles  of  Massachusets  Bay  had  been 

growing  stronger  in  the  other  colonies,  ever  since  the 
oston  port  biU :  in  that  province  originated  the  ge^ 
neral  continental  assembly,  the  con^deracy  of  Uie 
aesociation,  the  several  addresses,  and,  in  short,  the 
chief  resolutions  of  the  congress  of  1774.  In  the 
present  session  their  first  step  wns,  to  appcnnt 
Mr.  Hancock,  the  most  active  instigator  of  Massa- 
chusets, president*  Their  next  measure  was  to  raise 
an  army,  and  establish  a  paper  currency,  according 
to  the  model  of  Massachusets.  On  these  notes  was 
inscribed.  The  United  ColonieSy  as  the  security  for 
realizing  the  nominal  value  of  this  currency.  To 
retaliate  upon  Britain  for  the  prohibitory  act,  they 
strictly  prohibited  the  colonies  from  supplying  the 
British  fisheries  with  any  kind  of  pravision }  and,  to 
render  this  order  the  more  efiectual,  stopped  all  ex.* 
portation  to  those  settlements  which  sfill  retained 
their  obedience^  They  voted,  that  the  eocapaet 
between  the  crown  and  the  people  of  Massachusets 
Bay  was  dissolved  by  the  violation  of  the  charter 
of  William  and  Mary ;  and  therefore  recom-^ 
mended  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  to 
proceed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  government, 
r  by  electing  a  governor,  assistants,  and  a  house  of 
assembly,  according  to  the  powers  contained  in  their 
original  charter.  They  passed  another  rescdution, 
that  no  order  for  money  written  by  any  officer  of 
the  British  army  or  nayy,  their   agents  or  con- 
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tractor 3»  yhould  be  received  or  negotiated,  or  sup-  c  k  a  p^ 
|dies  of  any  kind  afforded  either  to  land  or  aea  ^^' 
forces  in  British  service ;  they  also  erected  a  general  1775, 
post-office  at  Philadelphia,  to  extend  through  the 
united  colonies.  Thus  did  the  general  congress 
assume  all  the  powers  of  sovereign  authority :  they 
agreed  on  articles  of  perpetual  union,  by  which 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  federal  republic  fo]^ 
common  defence,  for  the  security  of  liberty  and 
property,  the  safety  of  persons  and  families,  and 
mutual  and  s^enend  welfare.  Each  colony  was  to 
regulate  its  constitution  within  its  own  Umits,  ac 
cording  to  the  determination  of  its  convention  ;  but 
whatever  regarded  federal  security,  welfare,  and 
prosperity,  was  to  depend  on  the  congress.  This, 
body  was  also  to  have  the  determination  of  peace 
and  war,  alliances,  and  arrangements  for  general 
commerce  or  currency.  The  congress  was  to  ap- 
point, for  the  executive  government  of  the  united 
states,  a  council  of  twelve  from  their  own  body,  to 
hold  offices  for  a  limited  time ;  and  any  of  the  colo- 
nies of  North  America,  which  had  not  joined  the 
association,  m^ht  b)6come  members  of  the  confede*^ 
racy,  on  agreeing  to  the  conditions. 

These  were  the  leading  institutions  of  a  com^  ^^^Swuarim, 
bination  which  formed  its  system  on  principles  evi-  ^"  '^"'"^ 
dently  not  monarchical.  Several  colonies  had  been 
loyal,  and  attached  to  kingly  government,  though 
others  were  originally  democratic  j  but  now  the 
measures  of  the  British  administration  had  amalga- 
mated all  their  provincial  difierences  into  one  mass 
of  republicanism.  The  province  of  New  York,  dis^. 
gusted  at  the  disregard  shewn  to  their  application 
to  both  houses  of  parliament,  now  entered  into  the 
colonial  views  with  as  much  eagerness  as  their  most 
ardent  neighbours.  Georgia  also  in  a  few  weeks 
joined  the  confederacy ;  and  thus  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Florida  there  was  one  general  detejrminaticHi  to 
resist  the  claims  of  Great  Britaia. 
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c  HA  R       i^  this  month  some  private  persons  belonging  to^ 

* —  the  back  settlements  of  New  York  and  Massachusets^ 

1775.  Without  any  public  command  or  even  suggestion, 
\ttem  t  on  uudcrtook  au  expedition  to  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Ticoade.  Poiut.  The  leader  of  this  enterprise  was  an  active 
"2'*'  adventurer,  named   Ethan   Allen :    this   partisan, 

having  been  frequently  at  Ticonderoga,  had  ob- 
served a  great  want  of  discipline  in  the  garrison^ 
from  which  he  inferred  that  it  would  be  easy  to  take 
it  by  surprise.  Having  proceeded  with  secrecy  and 
dispatch,  he  captured  the  fort  without  any  resist- 
ance, and  immediately  after  made  himself  master  of 
Crown  Point*  These  fortresses,  by  commanding 
Lakes  George  and  Champlaiuj  and  forming  one  of 
the  gates  of  Canada,  were  of  signal  importance^ 
but  niinisters  having  been  so  completely  misin- 
formed as  to  expect  no  military  exertions  from  the 
Americans,  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  guard 
against  their  enterprises. 

The  provincial  forces  now  blockaded  Boston  by 
land ;  and  the  neighbouring  countries  refusing  to 
s^upply  the  British  with  fresh  provisions  and  vege- 
tables by  sea^  they  began  to  experience .  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  complete  investment.  These  were 
increased  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  still  re- 
mained in  the  town^  and  whom  the  governor  thought 
it  expedient  to  retain  as  hostages.  On  the  25th  of 
May,  a  considerable  reinforcement  arrived  from 
Britain,  under  generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clin- 
ton. Gage,  who  since  the  formation  of  the  Ame- 
rican army  had  confined  himself  to  defence,  now . 
judged  his  force  sufficiently  strong  for  offensive  mea- 
sures. As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  commencement 
of  his  movements,  on  the  12th  of  June  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  offering  in  his  majesty's  name  a  free 
pardon  to  those  who  should  forthwith  lay  down 
their  arms  (John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  only 
excepted),  and  threatening  with  punishment  all 
who   delayed  to  ^lyail  themselves  of  the  proffered 
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itifercy.     By  the  same  edict,  martial  law  was  de-  c  h  a  p> 
clared  to  be  in  force  in  the  province,  until  peace  and      ^^' 
order  should  be  so  far  restored,  that  justice  might      177s. 
be  again  administered    in  the  civil  courts.     This 
proclamation  was  not  only  disregarded  by  the  pro- 
vincids,  but  considered  as  the  prelude  to  imme- 
diate action ;  dispositions  were  therefore  made  for 
hostilities. 

The  town  of  Boston  is  situate  upon  a  neck  of  landi 
projecting  north-east  into  the  ocean,  and  joined  to 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  formed  by  the 
sea  on  the  south,  and  Charles  river  on  the  north. 
Across  the  mouth  of  the  river,    north-west  from 
Boston,  is  another  neck  of  land,  at  the  eastern  ex<- 
tremity  of  which  is  situated  Charlestown,  somewhat 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  the  frith  from 
Boston.     This  is  a  spacious  and  well-built  town^  and 
an  advantageous  post  for  either  the  attack  or  defence 
of  the  neighbouring  city  ;  it  had  hitherto  been  neg- 
lected, however,  by  both  parties*     General  Gage^ 
perceiving  hostilities  inevitable,  prepared  to  for^y 
this  post.     Informed  of  the  governor's  intention,  the 
provincials  resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  its  exe* 
cution,  by  occupying  it  themselves.    Between  the 
isthmus  and  town  of  Charlestown,  there  is  a  rising 
ground' called  Bunker's  hill,  of  gradual  ascent  from 
the  country,  but  very  steep  on  the  side  of  the  toWn, 
and  near  enough  to  Boston  to  be  within  cannon-shot. 
This  position  the  provincials  resolved  to  seifse  and 
fortify ;  and  to  execute  the  design,  a  strong  detach- 
ment  marched  from  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  about 
nine  in  the  evening  of  the  I6th  of  June,  which,  pass- 
ing silently  to  Charlestown  neck,  reached  the  top  6f 
Bunker's  hill  without  being  discovered.     Having 
previously  provided  tools  for  entrenchment,  they 
spent  the  night  in  throwing  up  works  in  front;  and 
with  such  activity  and  dispatch   did  they  proceed, 
•that  before  tlie  morning  their  fortifications  in  many 
places  were  cannon-proof.    At  break  of  day  the 
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CHAP,  alarm  was  given  at  Boston,  and  a  cannonade  began 
^^-  from  a  batterj'.  the  town,  and  the  ships  of  war  in 
1775.  the  harboun  Thg  provincials,  nevertheless,  went 
on  with  their  works,  and  bore  the  fire  with  great 
firmness.  About  noon,  general  Gage  sent  a  detach-.^ 
ment  over  to  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  under 
the  command  of  major-general  Howe  and  brigadier* 
general  Pigot,  with  orders  to  drive  the  provincials^ 
from  their  works.  The  troops  formed  without  op- 
position, as  soon  as  they  landed  ;  but  the  generals 
perceiving  the  colonists  to  be  strongly  posted  on 
the  heights,  already  numerous,  and  additional 
troops  pouring  in  to  their  aid,  determined  to  send 
over  for  a  reinforcement.  A  fresh  detachment  soon 
arriving,  the  whole  body,  consisting  of  more  than 
two  thousand  men,  moved  on  in  two  lines  towards 
the  enemy,  having  the  light  infantry  on  the  right,, 
and  the  grenadiers  on  the  left.  The  Americans  nad 
their  right  wing  near  Charlestown,  and  were  covered 
by  a  body  of  troops  posted  in  that  town,  as  well  as 
by  a  redoubt  which  they  had  raised  in  the  morning. 
3atdeof  The  battle  was  begun  by  the  British  artillery,  and 
lull,  ^^^  soon  became  •  general.  The  British  left  wing  was 
much  annoyed  by  firing  from  the  houses  of  Charles^ 
town,  and  a  very  severe  conflict  took  place  in  that 
town.  The  main  body  of  the  provincials  mean*- 
while  received  general  Howe's  division  with  great 
vigour,  and  kept  up  a  dose  fire,  which  it  re-- 
quired  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  regulars  to  with- 
stand, and  they  could  not  avoid  being  thrown  into 
some  disorder ;  but  rallying,  and  being  encouraged 
by  their  officers,  they  returned  to  the  charge  with 
impetuosity,  climbed  up  the  steep  hUl  in.the  face  o€ 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  forced  the  intrenchmenta  with 
fixed  bayonets.  General  Pigot,  after  experiencing 
a  gallant  resistance^  the  town  of  Charlestown  having 
been  set  on  fire,  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  their  redoubt ;  and  in  the  retreat  the  provin- 
cials sustained  considerable  loss,  from  the  cannonade 

of 
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of  floating  batteries  and  ships  of  war  in  Boston  bar-  c  h  a  k 
bour,  XV. 

Though  in  this  engagement  the  British  carried  ^^^^775^* 
their  point,  they  succeeded  at  a  great  expence,. 
having  lost  more  than  half  the  detachment ;  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  were  killed,  and  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  wounded ;  nineteen  com- 
missioned officers  being  included  in  the  former,  and 
seventy  in  the  latter.  Among  the  killed  were  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Abercrombie  and  major  Htcaim, 
officers  of  eminent  respectability,  and  extremely  la- 
mented. The  loss  of  the  Americans,  according  to 
their  own  account,  did  not  exceed  four  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  plan  of  attack  by  the  British  has 
been  blamed  by  some  military  critics,  who  have  de- 
clared that  the  generals  ought  to  have  gone  *  round 
to  Cambridge,  and  commenced  their  attack  from 
the  western  side  of  the  hill,  where  it  was  easy  of  as- 
cent ;  and  that  thus  the  Americans  would  not  have 
been  defended  by  their  works,  which  were  only 
raised  opposite  to  Boston,  and  not  round  the  whole 
hill ;  besides  which,  they  might  have  cut  off  the  re-n 
treat  of  the  provincials,  and  compelled  them  to  sur^ 
render  at  discretion.  It  w..s  replied  to  these  stric-* 
turea>  that  the  British  themselves,  by  the  proposed 
movement,  would  hia-ve  been  exposed  to  the  mwx 
army  of  their  antagonists,  and  hemmed  in  between 
that  force  and  the  det^^chment  at  Bunker^s  hill. 
The  British  were  also  blamed  for  not  pursuing  the 
retreating  Americans,  and  defended  on  the  same 
'  grounds  as  from  the  censure  of  the  attacks :  they 
might  thus  have  exposed  themselves  to  a  numerous 
body  of  fresh  enemies.  The  battle  of  Bunker's  bill 
was  a  new  inst^ice  of  the  valour  of  British  troops ; 
but  in  that  respect  proved  no  more  than  what  had 
b^n  uniformly  experienced,  and  was  therefore  to  ^ 
be  confidently  expected.  On  the  other  hand»  it  JJ^ericarfs 
evinced  the  valour  of  the  Americans,  who,  thoi^h  "g^e**^*/'*''^ 
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up  the 
British  at 
Boston. 


c  H  A  F-  rough  undisciplined  peasants,  had  made  s6  bold  anrf* 
^^'  obstinate  a  stand  against  regular  troops,  and  demon- 
strated how  inacciu'ately  ministry  had  been  informed/ 
or  how  weakly  they  had  reasoned,  when  they  con-* 
eluded  that  the  colonists  would  not  fight.  The 
provincials,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  fortified 
another  hill  opposite  to  it,  and  without  th^  isthmus  j 
and  thus  inclosed  the  king's  troops  in  the  peninsula 
of  Charlestown  as  well  as  Boston.  The  British 
claimed  the  honour  of  the  victory,  because  they 
had  driven  the  enemy  from  the  field ;  the  Ameri- 
cans asserted  that  they  were  really  successful,  be- 
cause, though  dislodged  from  one  post,  they  had 
blocked  up  the  regulars,  and,  by  keeping  them  from 
offensive  operations,  frustrated  the  pui-pose  for  which 
they  had  been  sent.  The  royal  arms  (they  said)  had 
been  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  this  pro- 
vince; instead  of  effecting  which,  they  wfere  debarred 
by  the  provincials  from  every  offensive  operation. 

The  general  congress  still  continued  to  sit ;  and 
having  received  Gage's  proclamation,  considering 
it  as  a  hostile  manifesto>  they  resolved  to  answer 
it  by  a  counter-manifesto^  setting  forth  the  causes 
and  necessity  of  taking  arms.  This  was  a  very 
masterly  paper,  and  in  point  of  ability  equal  to  any 
public  declaration  recorded  in  diplomatic  history. 
It  enumerated,  with  clearness  and  plausibility,  tne 
alleged  causes  of  the  war,  deduced  the  history  of 
the  American  colonies  from  their  first  establishment, 
marked  the  principles  of  their  settlements,  and  de- 
scribed their  conduct  to  have  been  such  as  their  prin- 
ciples required.  It  also  sketched  the  policy  of  Bri- 
tain in  former  times,  and  in  the  present  j  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  which  accrued  to  both  parties 
from  the  one,  and  the  baneful  effects  from  the  other ; 
repeated  the  grievances  before  stated  ;  and  added 
new  subjects  of  complaint,  in  the  redress  and  hear- 
ing refused,  and  in  the  measures  for  subjugation 
adopted*    After  detailing  those  acts  and  counsels, 

as 
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to  beiing,  together  with  antecedent  proceedings,  chap 
the  causes  of  the  war,  and  appealing  to  God  and      ^^' 
man  for  its  justice,  they  specified  the  resources  by      1775- 
which  they  should  be  able  to  carry  it  on  with  force 
and  effect.     They  still  professed  to  deprecate  the  - 
continuance  of  hostilities ;  and,  during  this  session, 
they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  he 
would  prevent  the  farther  effusion  of  blood,  and 
adopt  some  means  for  a  change  of  measures  respect- 
ing America.     They  also  appealed  in  addresses  to 
the  peoj^e  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Whatever  might  be  their  desire  for  peace,  they 
were  not  only  preparing  for  defensive  war,  but  form- 
ing plans  of  offensive  operations.  They  appointed  ^^^ 
George  Washington,  esq.  (a  gentleman  of  independ-  is  a"pdmS 
ent  fortune  in  Virginia,  who  had  acquired  consider-  l^jj,^^"" 
able  experience  and  character  during  the  preceding  chief. 
war,)  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  forces ; 
and  nominated  Artemus  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip 
Schuyler,  and  Israel  Pitcairn,  esqrs.  to  be  major- 
generals  ;  and  Horatio  Gates,  esq.  adjutant-general. 
Of  these  general  oflBcers,  Lee  and  Gates  were  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  who  had  acquired  honour  in  the  last 
war,  and  who,  from  disgust  or  principle,  now  joined 
the  Americans ;  Ward  and  Pitcairn  were  of  Massa- 
chusets  Bay,  and  Schuyler  of  New  York.  The  con- 
gress also  fixed  and  assigned  the  pay  of  both  officers 
and  soldiers ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  much  better 
provided  for,  than  those  upon  our  establishment.  In 
July  1775,  general  Washington  arrived  at  the  camp 
before  Boston,  and  all  ranks  vied  in  testifying  at- 
tachment and  respect  for  their  new  commander. 
The  military  spirit  was  very  high  throughout  the 
continent ;  persons  of  family  and  fortune,  who  were 
EOt  appointed  officers,  entered  cheerfully  as  privates, 
•and  served  with  alacrity ;  even  many  of  the  younger 
quakers,  forgetting  their  passive  principles  of  for- 
bearance and  non-resistance,  took  up  arms,  formed 
themselves  into  companies  at  Philadelphia,  and  ap- 
plied 
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c  HAP.  plied  with  the  greatest  labour  and  assiduity  to  a6« 
^^'     quire  proficiency  in  the  military  exercise  and  disci^ 

1775.     pline. 

Boston  continued  to  be  blocked  up  during  the 
*  whole  year,  and  the  British  troops  were  greatly  re^* 
duced  by  disease,  and  various  evils  imcident  to  such 
a  situation.  The  government  had  declared  a  reso- 
lution  to  subjugate  the  Americans  if  they  did  not 
submit,  and  the  colonists  not  having  yielded,  govern- 
ment had  made  the  attempt,  proclaiming  its  assu-» 
ranee  of  success.  The  event  was,  that  our  troops, 
instead  of  making  any  progress  in  reducing  the 
enemy,  were  shut  up  in  a  comer,  and  forced  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  inaction.  Such  was  the  result 
of  the  first  campaign  of  Britain  against  Massachusets 
Bay. 
Project  and  'j^he  cougTess  began  now  to  turn  their  eyes 
to  CaS.  towards  Canada.  In  that  province^  they  knew  the 
late  acts  were  very  unpopular,  not  only  among  the 
British  settlers,  but  the  French  Canadians  them- 
selves, who  having  experienced  the  difference 
between  a  Frendhi  and  British  constitution,  gave  ihe 
preference  to  the  latter ;  and  besides,  having  formed 
connexions  with  their  fellow-subjects,  many  of  them 
adopted  their  sentiments.  Hie  Canadians  were  dis- 
pleased with  the  neglect  of  the  petition  presented 
against  an  offensive  law,  and  therefore  the  more 
readily  disposed  to  favour  associatitms  against<^ious 
acts.  The  extraordinary  powers  blaced  in  the  hands 
of  general  Garieton,  governor  of  Canada,  by  a  htb 
commission,  were  new  and  alarming,  and  appeared 
to  the  inhabitants  evidently  to  demonstrate  the  pw^* 
Political  poses  for  which  they  were  gra^ited.  By  these  he 
reas^^"^  wfts  authorizscd  to  embody  and  arm  the  CanadiiSAl^ 
to  march  them  out  at  the  fcountry  for  ihe  BUbjugii^ 
tion  o£  the  other  colonies,  and  to  proceed  ^ven  te 
capital  punishment,  in  ailplae^,  against  those  whMH 
he  should  deem  rebels  and  oppoBers  of  th^  i€M& 
As  aoon  as  British  troops  nsliould  Msi^e  i^iffidetnt  m 

number 
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Dumber  to  enable  them  to  act  offensively,  the  colo-  c  h  a.  p. 
nists  did  not  doubt  that  they  would  march  down  ^^L^ 
from  behind  upon  the  resisting  provinces.  He  had  1775. 
also  engaged  a  number  of  Indians,  as  the  provincials 
supposed,  with  the  same  intent.  To  co-operate  with 
the  disaffected  in  Canada,  and  to  anticipate  the  pro- 
bable and  suspected  designs  of  general  Carleton, 
they  formed  the  bold  project  of  invading  his  pro- 
vince. The  scheme  being  adopted,  its  successful 
execution  depended  chiefly  on  the  celerity  of  move- 
ment ;  while  the  British  troops  were  cooped  up  at 
Boston,  and  before  reinforcements  could  arrive  from 
England.  The  advantages  gained  by  Ethan  Allen 
greatly  Militated  the  success  of -the  enterprise.  In 
August,  three  thousand  men,  commanded  by  gene- 
rals Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  marched  to  lake 
Champlain ;  which  crossing  in  flat-bottomed  boats, 
they  proceeded  to  St.  John's.  Schuyler  now  falling 
sick^  the  command  devolved  upon  general  Montgo-  Montgo* 
mery.  This  gentleman,  by  birth  an  Irishnlan,  and  Srexp^ 
of  a  good  family,  had  served  in  the  seven  years  war  ^^^* 
with  great  reputation  in  America;  after  the  peace, 
he  had  settled  in  that  country,  purchased  an  estate 
in  New  York>  married  a  iady  of  that  provdnce,  and 
£tom  that  time  considered  himself  as  an  American. 
He  wa&  a  great  lover  of  liberty ;  and  conceiving  the 
Americans  to  be  oppressed,  and  driven  to  resistance, 
he  was  induced  by  principle  to  quit  the  sweets  of  an 
easy  fortune,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  loved  philo- 
sophical rural  life,  with  the  highest  domestic  felicity, 
aiM  to  take  an  active  share  in  all  the  dangers  of  war. 
Besides  his  skill  in  military  affairs,  he  possessed  in  a 
Jiigfa  degree  the  important  power  of  conciliatinjg  the 
affections  of  men:  thus  he  easily  recruited  his  troops, 
and  rendered  them  ardent  in  the  execution  of  his 
designs.  He  detached  the  Indians  from  general 
Carleton's  service,  and  having  received  some  rein-  . 
fercements  from  the  artillery,  prepared  to  besiege 
Fort  St.  John's,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  seventh 

and 
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and  twenty-sixth  regiments,  being  nearly  all  the 
British  troops  in  Canada.''  The  pppularity  of  the 
j7^5,  cause  and.  of  the  general  procured  the  Americans 
supplies  of  provisions,  and  every  other  assistance 
which  the  Canadians  could  contribute  to  the  ad- 
His  progress  yancement  of  the  siege.     The  proeress  of  Mont- 

Qn  ihe  lakef .  ^^jji_^^/» 

gomery,  however,  was  retarded  by  want  oi  ammu- 
nition, and  to  supply  this  defect,  he  proposed  ta 
make  himself  master  of  Fort  Champlain,  a  small 
garrison,  five  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  operations, 
in  which  he  understood  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ammunition  was  deposited.  In  the  fort  there  were 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  commanded  by 
major  Stopford.  Montgomery  sent  against  the 
place  three  hundred  men,  with  only  two  six-pound- 
ers, and  hardly  any  ammunition  ;  they  formed  no 
regular  battery,  which  would,  indeed,  have  been 
useless  to  a  force  so  scantily  provided  with  artillery. 
It  was  expected  that  the  garrison  would  have  been; 
able  to  hold  out  against  such  a  siege,  but  it  surren- 
dered the  3d  of  November,  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  go  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 
It  was  much  regretted,  that  the  English  commander 
had  not  destroyed  the  ammunition  ;  as,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans,  it  enabled  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  more  important  operations.  Meanwhile 
Ethan  Allen,  understanding  that  Montreal  was  in  a 
very  defenceless  state,  attempted  tq  add  this  im- 
portant place  to  his  former  conquests;  and  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men  he  crossed  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, about  three  miles  below  Montreal ;  but  the. 
•  towns-people,  being  better  disposed  towards  England 
than  many  of  the  other  Canadians,  joined  the  garrin 
son,  which  did  not  exceed  thirty-six  men,  and  under 
mpjor  Campbell  attacked  and  defeated  Ethan  Allen's 
detachment,  and  took  the  colonel  himself  prisoner. 

Colonel  Maclaine,  a  brave  and  experienced  offi- 
cer, a  3cQtch  highlander  by  birth,  prepared  to  raise  a, 

V  Stedmaiif  vol.  i.  p.  135.     ". 
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regiment  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  emigrated  chap. 
from  the  Western  Isles  to  America,  and  had  not      ^^' 
•   obtained    the    settlements   which  they   expected.      J775. 
Having  collected  about  three  hundred,  he  gave  them 
the  title  of  the  Royal  Highland  Emigrants,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  them  to  Montreal,  expecting  to  be 
joined  by  general  Carleton,  who  intended  to  cross 
the  river  at  that  place,  and  march  to  the  relief  of 
SL  John's.     The  general  arriving,  found  his  whole 
force,  including  the  party  by  which  he  was  there 
joined,  not  to  exceed  a  thousand  men,  and  chiefly 
irregulars.     With  these  having  attempted  to  land  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  he  was  encountered  by 
a  party  of  the  provincials,  who  easily  repulsed  his 
forces,  still  more  undisciplined  than  themselves,  and 
disconcerted  his  whole  project.     The  capture  of 
Fort  Champlain  on  the  20th  of  October,  greatly 
facilitated  the  siege  of  St.  John's,  now  deprived  of 
all  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  governor  of  Canada. 
The  American  general  having  obtained  plenty  of  He  enters 
ammunition,  proceeded  with  such  vigour,  that  in  ^d^ll 
ten  days  he  compelled  the  Fort  to  surrender  at  dis-  «««» Mon- 
cretion  on  the  2d  of  November.     Montgomery  lost  ^"*** 
no  time  in  improving  his  advantage,  but,  crossing 
St.  Lawrence,  proceeded  to  Montreal,  which  being 
incapable  of  defence  against  the  American  force,  the 
general  evacuated  it,  and  retired  to  Quebec.     The 
Americans,  finding  Montreal  defenceless,  when  the 
inhabitants  offered  to  capitulate,  answered,  that  from 
their  situation  they  could  not,  as  enemies,  have  any 
title  to  expect  a  capitulation ;  that,  however,  the 
Americans  had  not  come  to  Canada  as  enemies,  but 
as  friends  ;  on  that  ground,  he  pledged  himself  to 
protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights^  con- 
formably  to  the  British  constitution  before  its  viola- 
tion by  the  Canada  act,  and  promised  to  burden 
them  as  little  as  possible.     Montgomery's  moderate 
proceedings  increased  his  popularity  among  the  Ca- 
nadians.    Having  taken  possession  of  Montreal,  he 
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CHAP,  made  dispositions  for  advancing  to  besiege  the  cs^pi- 
^^'  tal  of  Canada,  and  there  were  several  circumstances 
favourable  to  his  hopes  of  success.  The  works  of 
the  town  had  been  greatly  neglected  from  the  time 
of  the  peace;  as,  by  the  cessions  of  France,  no 
enemy  was  conceived  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  The 
garrison  did  not  consist  of  above  eleven  hundred 
men,  of  which  very  few  were  regulars ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  ill-affected 
to  the  framers  of  their  new  constitution.  General 
Carleton,  though  of  high  military  reputation,  was 
by  no  means  conciliating  in  his  manners ;  his  social 
attention  was  almost  solely  bestowed  on  the  Canadian 
noblesse,  without  extending  to  the  much  more  nu- 
merous and  more  truly  important  class  of  common- 
ers, and  he  was  considered  as  the  principal  instiga- 
tor of  the  ministry  to  the  measures  which  they  had 
proposed  for  governing  that  province. 

While  the  British  governor,  with  these  disadvan- 
tages, undertook  to  defend  Quebec  against  Mont- 
gomery, an  attempt  was  made  from  another  quarter 
to  take  that  city  by  surprise.  Colonel  Arnold,  hav- 
ing a  command  under  Washington  before  Boston, 
submitted  to  the  general  a  plan  of  attacking  Quebec 
by  a  route  hitherto  untried,  and  deemed  impracti- 
cable. The  river  Kenabec  reaches  from  the  sea  as 
far  as  the  Lake  of  St.  Peter,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Quebec.  The  colonel  proposed  to  proceed  by 
sea  to  the  mouth  of  this  river  in  New  Hampshire,, 
with  one  thousand  five  hundred  men.;  to  s^il  up  the 
river,  which  is  navigable  to  near  its  source ;  and 
penetrating  through  the  forests  and  hills  which  con- 
stitute the  frontier  of  New  England  and  Canada^  to 
come  upon  Quebec  on  a  side  on  which  it  could  not 
possibly  expect  to  be  attacked.  Washington  ap- 
proving of  the  plan,  Arnold  speedily  set  sail  vnth 
his  troops.  Their  difficulties  in  the  river,  which  is 
full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  were  extremely  great,  but 
their  fortitude  and  perseverance  were  still  greater. 

In 
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la  some  places  the  navigation  was  so  hazardous,  that  chap. 
they  were  obliged  to  come  on  sliore,  and  carry  their      ^^' 
boats  and  rafts  on  their  backs.     Having  by  their     n75. 
intrepidity  and  perseverance,  notwithstanding  these 
obstacles,  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  water-course, 
they  had  still  other  difficulties  to  surmount  by  land. 
The  forests  which  they  had  to  traverse,  were  filled 
"with  swamps ;  the  hilk  which  they  must  cross,  were 
steep  and  rugged  ;  their  provisions  began  to  fail ; 
which,  together  with  the  fatigue  that  they  had  en- 
dured, produced  distempers  *.     A  third  part  of  the 
detachment  deserted,  with  a  colonel  at  its  head ; 
but  Arnold,  neither  dispirited  by  this  desertion,  nor 
by  the  distempers  under  which  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  laboured,  left  the  sick  behind,  marched 
on,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  six  weeks  after 
his  departure  from  Boston,  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
St.  Lawrence  opposite  to  Quebec,  and  there  pitched  ^^  *!^^« 
his  camp  on  a  spot  called  Point  Levy.     The  Cana-  Q,J^bec/^ 
dians  received  the  Americans  here  with  the  same 
good-will  that  Montgomery's  corps  had  experienced 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal ;  they  supplied 
them  liberally  with  provisions  and  necessaries,  and 
rendered  them  every  other  assistance  in  their  power. 
Arnold  immediately  published  an  address  to  the 
people,  signed  by  gene?*al  Washington,  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  which  had  been  before  issued  by 
Schuyler  and  Montgomery.      Fortunately,    when 
Arnold  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  boats 
had  been  removed,  so  that  he  could  not  immediately 
cross  ;  and  thus  was  he  prevented  from  accomplish, 
ing  his  purpose  of  taking  the  place  by  surprise. 
Before  he  had  time  to  provide  boats  and  rafts,  the 
city  was  alarmed  j  and  this  delay  saved  Quebec. 
Having  no  artillery,  Arnold  was  not  prepared  for  a 
siege  ;  he,  however,  attacked  one  of  the  gates,  and 
Was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.     Seeing  the  im- 
practicability of  taking  the  town  without  cannon. 
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c  H  A  P.  he  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  his  former  position, 
^^'  determined  to  remain  there,  where  he  could  inter- 
1775.  cept  supplies  and  coipmunication,  until  Montgomery 
should  arrive  from  Montreal.  Montgomery,  after 
the  capture  of  that  place,  employed  himself  in  con- 
structing flat  boats ;  and  the  British  armament,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  armed  vessels,  on  board  of  which 
were  general  Prescot,  and  some  other  officers  of 
rank,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  military 
stores,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  nis  victorious 
arms. 

Shh'iSo^      The  American  general  having  on  the  5th  of  De- 

gomciy.  cember  joined  Arnold,  appeared  before  Quebec, 
and  immediately  sent  a  summons  to  Carleton  to  sur- 
render. The  British  general  treated  this  demand 
with  contempt,  and  rerased  to  hold  any  correspond- 

^g^  ence  with  a  rebel.  The  American  commanders, 
who  were  still  very  slenderly  provided  with  artillery, 
rested  their  chief  hopes  of  intimidating  the  garrison 
by  the  appearance  of  their  united  forces,  and  on  the 
co-operation  of  the  disaffected  inhabitants.  In  both 
these  expectations,  however,  they  found  themselves 
disappointed :  the  garrison  resolved  to  defend  itself 
to  the  last  extremity  ;  and  the  most  powerful  inha- 
bitants having  a  large  property  in  the  city,  however 
ill-affected  towards  Britain,  seeing  that  by  the  ad- 
nmsion  of  the  colonists  their  effects  would  be  in 
danger,  and  that  therefore  it  was  their  interest  to 
defend  the  city,  were  no  less  anxious  than  the  most 
loyal  friends  of  government  to  prevent  it  from  bemg 
talcen,  and  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  rest  of  the 
citizens,  with  whom,  from  their  situation,  their  in- 

SdirfM^  fluence  was  great.  Between  the  British  troops  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  ill-disposed  as  they  reci- 
procally  were,  and  different  as  were  their  motives, 
there  prevailed  as  perfect  and  effective  an  unanimity 
of  counsels  and  exertions,  as  if  they  had  been 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit.  The  American  com- 
mander, unprepared  for  a  regular  siege,  at  a  season 
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(kf  the  year  so  inimical  to  encampments  in  those  cold  chap. 
and  tempestuous  regions,  had  no  alternative,  but      ^^' 
.  either  to  desist  from  the  attempt,  or  to  take  the  city      msT* 
by  storm.     To  tarnish  by  retreat  the  brilliancy  of 
the  first  campaign,  hitherto  so  auspicious,  miUtary 
glory  forbade  ;  policy  dictated,  that  nothing  should 
be  left  undone  to  maintain  the  public  ardour,  at  pre- 
sent glowing  from  success ;  and  many  of  the  troops 
threatened  to  leave  the  general,  if  he  did  not  try  to 
accomplish  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition.     All  -Attenipi  to 
these  reasons  determined  Montgomery  to  make  the 
attack,  though  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties. 
The  measure  was  no  doubt  adventurous;   but  it 
was  probably  one  of  those  hazards  which  must  be 
incurred^  in  situations  in  which  defeat,  after  an  ar- 
duous struggle,  is  immediately  less  dishonourable^ 
and  ultimately  less  prejudicial,  than  the  abandon- 
ment  of  an  object  without  contest  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  general's  determination  to  attempt 
a  storm,  there  was  but  one  opinion  concerning  the 
dispositions  which  he  made  for  attack  ;  these  were 
by   all  military  judges   allowed  to   be  skilful  and 
masterly.     The   plan  was,  to  make  four  assaults: 
two  false,    by  Cape  Diamond   and  John's  Gatej 
and  two  real,  under  Cape  Diamond,  by  Drummond's 
wharf  and  the  Potash.    These  operations  were  to 
he  begun  on  the  31st  of  December,  at  break  of  day ; 
but,  by  some  mistake,  an  alarm  was  given  before  the 
real  attacks  commenced,  so  that  the  false  assaults 
did  not  produce  the  intended  diversion.     Montgo- 
mery headed  one  of  the  real  attacks,  and  Arnold  the 
other.     Montgomery,  with  nine  hundred  men,  had 
to  pass  through  a  narrow  defile  between  two  fires : 
he  led  his  men,  however,  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  intrepidity;    he  passed   the   first  barrier,  at- 
tended by  a  few  of  his  bravest  officers  and  men, 
and  marched  boldly  at  the  head  of  the  detachment 
to  attack   the  second:  this  barricado   was  much 
stronger  than  the  first ;  several  cannon  were  there 
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CHAP,  planted,  loaded  with  grape-shot,  accompanied  with 
XV.       a  well-supported  discharge  of  musquetry.     From 
1775^      one  of  these,  an  end  was  put  to  the  hopes  of  Ame- 
Montgo-  ^    rica  in  the  gallant  Montgomery.     The  general  was 
lEiSdr        among  the   first   that  fell,  and  with  him  his  aid^ 
de-camp  and  several  other  gallant  officers.     The 
Americans,  deprived  of  their  gallant  leader,  made  a 
short  jpause,  but  did  not  retreat.     They  continued 
the  attack  for  a  considerable  time  with  courage  and 
firmness;    but,    finding    their    efforts    ineffectual, 
they  retired.     Arnold,  in  his  part  of  the  attack,  was 
at  first  successful,  he  took  possession  of  the  lower 
town,  but  being  wounded,  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  battle.     The  next  in  command  supplied  his 
place  with  intrepidity  and  skill ;  but  the  garrison, 
being  now  freed  from  the  other  part  of  the  assail- 
ants,  turned  their   whole    force   against  Arnold's 
troops,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  drove  them 
away  from  the  town  with  great  loss. 
Ti»e  ««g«         The  death  of  Montgomery  was  more  regretted 
by  the  Americans,  than  the  repulse  from  Quebec : 
during  his  command,  he  had  displayed  such  skill  and 
labilities,  as  proved  him  to  be  fit  for  any  military 
service  in  which  he  might  be  employed.     Great  in 
his  designs,  fertile  in  resources,  skilful  in  plans,  cool 
and  intrepid  in  action,  he  commanded  the  admira- 
tion both  of  those  for  whom  and  against  whom  he 
fought :  an  engaging  disposition,  benevolent  affec- 
tion, and  agreeable  conversation,  rendered  him  at 
once  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  those  with  whom 
he  conversed ;  and  even  those  who  considered  him 
as  the  champion  of  rebellion,  bore  testimony  of  his 
virtues.     Colonel  Arnold,  being  thus   disappointed 
in  his  endeavours  against  Quebec,  resolved  never- 
theless to  continue  in  the  province,  and  encamped 
on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  where  he  fortified  him- 
self, and  put  his  troops  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be 
^till  formidable.     Thus  closed  the  campaign  in  the 
northern  part  of  British  America^   in  which  the 
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colonists,  though  they  did  not  obt^n  the  whole  of  c  h  a  p. 
their  object,  yet  made  great  progress ;  and  what  was      ^^- 
of  still  greater  consequence,  displayed  such  courage,      1775. 
enterprise,  and  skill,  as  demonstrated  that  ministers, 
in  concluding  that  the  provincials  would  be  easily 
and  speedily  coerced,  had  formed  their  judgment 
an  very  erroneous  grounds. 

In  the  southern  colonies,  though  regular  hostilities  Proceeding! 
did  not  begin  this  year,  yet  there  was  the  strongest  *"  **^«  «<»"^*^  J 
evidence  that  they  were  fast  approaching.  In  Vir- 
ginia,  a  long  course  of  jealousy,  distrust,  suspicion, 
and  contention,  between  the  governor  and  the 
governed,  terminated  in  open  violence.  The  Vir- 
ginians, who,  before  the  act  of  1774,  the  votaries  of 
monarchical  principles,  had  been  loyal,  and  much 
attached  to  lord  Dunmore  their  governor,  were  now 
become  as  forward  as  their  neighbours  in  acts  of 
combined  resistance.  There  were,  however,  many  of  lord 
loyalists  in  the  province  ;  and  it  might  have  been  in  vb^j* 
easier^  through  their  means,  by  soothing  the  disaf- 
fected, to  detach  Virginia  from  the  provincial  con- 
cert,  than  most  of  the  other  colonies.  Their  go- 
vernor, hDwever,  though  a  valiant  soldier,  did  not 
possess  all  the  qualities  requisite  in  such  delicate 
circumstances.  He  was  violent,  unaccommodating, 
and  precipitate ;  he  had  by  no  means  that  dexterity 
of  address  which,  by  placing  opposite  parties  against 
each  other,  could  mould  both  to  his  own  purposes* 
Bold  and  active  in  exertion,  he  was  impolitically  open 
in  the  means  which  he  employed :  by  abstaining  from 
extremities,  he  might  have  amused  the  votaries  of 
resistance,  until  he  had  established  concert  among 
the  numerous  loyalists.  He  certainly  took  the  most 
direct,  but  not  the  easiest  and  safest  road,  and  did 
not  arrive  at  the  destined  end.  Lord  Dunmore,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  disturbances,  had  transmitted 
to  the  British  government  an  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  province.  This  statement  represented 
the  planters  as  encumbered  with  debts,  for  the  ex- 
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CHAP,  trication  from  which,  they  were  desirous  of  rebellioii^ 
^^-      This  account,  having  by  some  means  become  known, 
j^^^      added  particular  resentment  against  the  governor 
to  the  general  causes  which  induced  the  people  to 
oppose  the  government.     Public  meetings  and  mi- 
litary associations  were  universally  encouraged,  and 
the  first  were  very  prevalent.     His  lordship  now  re- 
ceived the  conciliatory  propositions  from  England, 
which  he  laid  before  the  council  of  Virginia :  that 
body  acceded  to  those  offers ;  but  the  assembly  una- 
nimously refused  their  concurrence,  and  increased 
the  military  establishment.     The  governor  removed 
from  the  public  magazine  at  Williamsburgh,  a  large 
quantity  of  gunpowder  ;  and  an  armed  force,  com- 
manded by  Mr.  Henry,  a  popular  leader,  attempted 
to  compel  a  restitution  of  the  powder  to  its  former 
place :  but  they  were  quieted  for  a   time  by  the 
agreement  of  the  receiver-general  to  be  responsible 
for  the  repayment.      Meanwhile    intelligence  was 
conveyed  to  the  governor,  that  some  of  the  enraged 
planters  had  formed  a  design  on  his  life  ;  and,  on  re- 
ceiving this  information,  Dunmore  retired  with  his 
family  on  board  one  of  his  majesty's  ships.     AppU- 
'cation  was  made  by  the  assembly  for  his  return,  to 
give  his  assent  to  several  bills,  to  replace  the  gun- 
powder which  he  had  removed  from  the  magazine, 
and  deposit  an  additional  quantity  of  military  stores 
for  the  use  of  the  colony.  He  answered,  that  he  could 
not  re'turn,  unless  they  dissolved  all  illegal  meetings, 
refrained  from  illegal  acts,  and  accepted  the  terms 
proposed  by  parliament.     The  assembly,  receiving 
this  determination,  entered  the  following  resolution 
on  their  journals :  that  their  rights  and  privileges  had 
been  invaded ;  that  the  constitution  of  the  colony 
was  endangered ;  and  that  preparations  ought  to  be 
made  accordingly.     The  assembly  having  broken 
up,  and  the  members  retired  to  their  country  seats, 
the  governor  ventured  to  come  on  shore,  to  a  farm 
belonging  to  him  on  the  river  near  Williamsburgh, 

where 
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where  he  received  intelligence  that  a  party  of  rifle-  chap. 
men  were  on  their  march  to  seize  his  person  ;   he      ^^' 
therefore  immediately  retreated  to  boats  that  waited      177s. 
for  him  by  the  bank.     The  provincial  party  fired  se- 
veral shot,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  anymaterial 
injury.     Lord  Dunmore,  concluding  that  moderate 
measures  would  not  answer  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, resolved  to  employ  very  different  counsels. 
The  convention  of  the  colony  having  met,  took  into 
consideration  the  arms,  discipline,  and  pay  of  the 
soldiers,  and  adopted  various  resolutions,  on  the 
model  that  had  been  framed  by  Massachusets  Bay 
and  the  congress.     Finding  his  province  in  what  he 
thought  a  state  of  rebellion,  his  lordship  determined 
to  act  with  more  rigorous  severity:    he  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  martial  law  to  be  in  force 
throughout  the  colony ;  and  erected  the  royal  stand- 
ard, to  which  he  commanded  his  majesty's  subjects  to 
repair.     More  jealous  in  his  intention  to  promote  Scheme  rf 
the  interests  of  his  country,  than  discriminating  and  mwe^to^*- 
moderate  in  his  policy,  he  projected  a  scheme  of  c'^e  negro 
very  questionable  wisdom ;— to  allure,  by  the  offer  of  agal^^t  \ht» 
freedom,  negro  slaves,  of  whom  there  were  great  masters. 
numbers    in    the   southern   colonies,    to    embrace 
the   royal   cause,  by  rising  against  their  masters. 
Even  well-wishers  to  British  government  censured 
this  proposition,  as  tending  to  loosen  the  bands  of 
society,  to  destroy  domestic  security,  and  instigate 
savages  to  the  most  atrocious  barbarities.     By  put*- 
ting  arms  into  such  hands,  the  friends  as  well  as  the 
enemies  of  government  would  suffer ;  the  negroes 
neither  would  nor  could  distinguish  between  the  well 
and  ill  affected,  and  would  involve  all  the  whites 
within  their  power  in  a  promiscuous  massacre.    The 
Virginians,  when  this  proclamation  was  issued,  were 
driven  to  the  most  furious  resentment,  and  thence^ 
forward  set  no  bounds  to  their  enmity.     The  pro- 
ject  had  the  same  fate  with  many  of  the  compulsory 
schemes  of  government,  causing  violent  irritation, 
without  affording  adequate  beneiuf    He  had  already 
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CHAP,  secured  the  possession  of  all  the  country  situated  be* 
?^j||^  tween  Norfolk  and  the  sea ;  when  the  provincial 
1775.  meeting,  in  order  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  the 
slaves,  and  to  arrest  the  career  of  the  British  go- 
vernor, resolved  to  send  against  him  a  considerable 
force.  About  the  beginning  of  November,  a  de- 
tachment, consisting  of  one  thousand  loyalists,  was 
dispatched  from  the  western  side  of  Virginia  to  Nor- 
folt,'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  arrived 
early  in  December.  The  river  EUzabeth  divided 
them  from  the  town  ;  they  attempted  to  pass  it,  but 
were  repressed  by  a  strong  body  of  provincials,  who 
were  posted  on  the  opposite  side.  More  bold  than 
prudent,  Dunmore  attempted  to  dislodge  them  from 
their  intrenchments,  but  was  repulsed :  The  English 
abandoned  their  position,  and  their  commander, 
with  the  loyalists,  retired  on  board  the  ships. 

In  the  back-settlements,  many  of  the  Americans, 
knowing  little  of  the  proceedings  on  the  coasts,  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  British  government.  Mr.. 
Connelly,  anative  of  the  interior  part  of  Pennsylvania., 
proposed  to  lord  Dunmore,  to  invade  Virginia,  and 
other  southern  colonies,  with  parties  of  loyalists 
from  the  inland  country,  that  he  might  acquire  the 
co-operation  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  slaves  stimu- 
lated against  their  masters.  His  lordship  approved  of 
the  design  j  but  Mr.  Connelly,  having  set  out  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  was  seized  on  his  way ;  and  his 
papers  being  read,  the  whole  scheme  was  discovered 
and  overthrown,  and  Mr.  Connelly  sent  prisoner  to 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Martin  and  Lord  William  Campbell,  respec- 

Thc  caro-   tivdy  govcmors  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  bav- 

^^^'         ing  adopted  similar  plans  of  exciting  the  negroes  to 

insurrection,  and   calling  down  the   back-settlers, 

were  obliged  to  leave  their  governments  and  retu:e 

on  board  ships  of  war. 

fe^^'dT      ^^^   msnesty  having,    soon    after  the  battle  of 

the  cm-      Bunker's  hill,    published  a  proclamation  for  sup^- 

^^^         pressing  rebeUion,  and  prohibiting  correspondence 

between 
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between  his  British  subjects  and  American  rebels,  chap. 
the  congress,   in    a  counter  manifesto,  denied  the      ^^' 
charges,  and  declared  in  the  name  of  the  people " 
of  the  united  colonies,    that  punishment  inflicted 
by  their  enemies  upon  any  person,  for  favouring,     . 
aiding,  or  abetting  the  cause  of  American  liberty, 
should  be  retaliated   in  the  same  kind  and  degree 
on    the  favourers    and    supporters    of   ministerial 
oppression :  thus  congress,  advancing  progressively 
in  assumption  of  authority,  now  professed  to  treat 
the  government    of   Great  Britain  on    a    footing 
of  equality.    So  far  were  the  predictions  of  mini- R^«wit  of 
sters  from  l)eing  fulfilled,  and  their  objects  effected      ^* 
throughout  America,  by  the  civil  and  military  opera- 
tions of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five. 
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Britain* — Majority  favouraj^le  to  the  ministerial  system.-^ 
Minister's  dexterity  in  managing  parliament.  —  The  ivisesf 
qpposers  of  war  wave  the  question  of  rights  and  argue  from 
expediency. —  'Not  a  war  of  ministers  or  parliament  oniy^ 
hit  of  the  people. — Apprehension  of  Mr.  Sayre  ,for  high^ 
treason — inconsistent  and  defective  evidence — the  accused 
is  discharged. — Meeting qfparliament.  —  Thekir^s speech, 
'^Generalview  of  ministerial  and  qppositionreasoningSy  mO" 
tiveSi  and  proceedings,  — Employment  of  Hanoverian  troops 
in  British  garrisons, — Inquiry  into  the  last  campaign. — 
Military  members  of  opposition  declare  the  force  inadequate. 
'-^Militia  bill. — Examination  of  Mr.  Penn^  respecting  the 
dispositions  and  force  of  the  Americans. — His  testimony 
disregarded  by  the  majority  in  parliament. — Mr.  Burkt^s 
conciliatory  bill^  on  the  constitutional  principle  of  granting 
taxes  only  by  the  people  or  their  representatives — rejected. 
— Lord  Norths  prohibitory  bill — passed  into  a  law.^^ 
Different  departments  of  Messrs.  Burke  and  Fox  in  opposi" 
tion. — Petition  from  'Nova  Scotia. — Discussion  of  the 
employment  of  Irish  troops  for  the  service  of  the  Icing  in 
America. — Mr.  Fox's  proposed  inquiry  into  the  ilUsaccess 
of  his  majestjfs  arms — rejected. — Dord  Norths  desirous  of 
pleasing  both  parties^  satisfies  neither. — Supposed  tiot  en- 
tirely to  approve  the  coercive  system.  —  Subsidy  to  German 
princes. — Last  effort  of  the  Duke  ofGrcfion  for  concilia- 
tion.— Ministers  assure  parliament  that  another  campaign 
will  crush  the  revolt.  —  Supplies. —  Ways  and  means. -^ 
Scotch  militia-bill — rejected. —  Session  closes. 

•  TN  Britain  there  was  a  great  majority  favourable 
to   the    ministerial    system,    who    deemed    the 


1775.      Americans  rebels  against  lawful  authority,  traitors, 
^"'       and  cowards ;  and  that  coercion,  therefore,  was  both 
just  and  expedient ;  those  who  vindicated  their  re- 
sistance were  termed  levellers,  Cromwelians,  repub- 
licans, and  enemies  to  .their  king  and  country*. 

*  In  the  ministeml  newsptpen  and  pamphletSi  paasim. 

Many 
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Many  persons  conceived,  as  formerly,  that  the  chief  chap. 
t>bject  of  government  was  to  raise  a  revenue  from      ^^' 
America,  which  would  reduce  the  land-tax.     In  ""TmT" 
their  estimate  they  overlooked  the  probable  expence  Majority 
of  the  contest,  and  the  likelihood  tnat,  on  a  balance  [^ SSTmUii- 
of  accounts,  there  would  be  a  great  deduction  from  stemisys. 
the  revenue  to  be  thus  acquired.     The  loss  of  the  '*"' 
American  commerce  was  not  immediately  felt  to 
nearly  the  full  extent ;  considerable  remittances  had 
been  received  before  the  ports  were  shut  up^  espe- 
cially in  com,  which,  there  being  at  this  season  a 
scarcity  in  Britain,  was  a  very  valuable  article.     The 
peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  occasioned  an 
unusual  demand  for  goods,  so  that  in  some  quarters 
trade  was  brisker  than  in  former  years.     The  dimi- 
nution of  the  American  commerce  had  not  yet  gene- 
rally produced  its  effects,  and  great  numbers  of 
merchants  were  not  hindered  from  joining  in  com- 
mendation of  the  ministerial  system. 

Whatever  migh£  be  the  wisdom  which  lord  North 
exerted  in  administering  the  important  concerns 
of  the  kingdom,  he  employed  great  dexterity  in 
managing  parliament.     He  was  peculiarly  skilful 
in  addressing  himself  to  the  opinions,  prejudices, 
and  passions  of  the  country  gentlemen.     Their 
approbation  of  the  plan  for  taxing  America  had 
proceeded  from  self-interest  overlooking  the  means 
of  its  own  promotion  j  they  approved  of  coercing 
the  colonies,  in  order  to  acquire  revenue  j  and  in 
their  eagerness  for  that  object,  forgot  the  probable 
cost :   many  other  men  of  property  were  amused 
with  the  same  idea ;  by  compelling  the  provincials 
to  submit,  the  public  burthens  would,  they  thought, 
be  lightened,  and  war  with  America  diminish  taxes. 
It  was  indeed  a  war,  not  of  the  minister  only,  nor  ofthTnatTon 
even  <^f  the  parliament,  but  of  the  nation.     Ad-  ^°*^^' 
-dresses  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  expressing  ab-  with  a^ 
horr^ence  of  the  impious  and  unnatural  rebeflion,  jjf^j^^jj^ 
and  the  obstinacy  and  wickedness  of  th^*colonist».  mwue. 

If 
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c  H  A  P.  If  there  were  abhorrers,  however,  there  were  pe- 
^^^'  titioners  also :  certain  merchants  felt  the  discon- 
1775.  tinuance  of  intercourse  very  severely,  in  the  re- 
duction of  their  trade,  and  the  interruption  of  their 
1)ayments ;  and  various  addresses  were  presented  to 
ris  majesty  from  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns  and  bodies ;  some  of  these  were  expressed 
in  very  strong  terms,  but  the  remonstrance  of  the 
city  of  London  far  exceeded  others  in  severity. 
Distinction  The  discussiou  of  the  American  contest  revived  the 
wry  rwved  distinction  of  whigs  and  tories ;  some,  professing 
themselves  of  the  former  class,  exclaimed  against 
'  the  opposers  of  parliamentary  authority,  as  a  devia- 
tion from  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  whigs ;  who, 
inimical  to  the  extension  of  kingly  prerogative^ 
were  the  supporters  of  parliamentary  privilege. 
Others  replied,  that  the  essence  of  whig  principles 
consisted  in  resisting  arbitrary  measures,  and  in 
supporting  the  rights  of  the  people,  whether  they 
were  attacked  by  one  or  many.  If  (said  they)  par- 
liaments destroy  the  liberty  of  subjects  in  America, 
they  can  no  longer  be  supported  by  whigs :  by  seiz- 
ing their  property  without  their  own  consent,  and 
depriving^  them  of  trial  by  their  peers,  they  take 
from  the,  colonists  the  most  valuable  blessings  of 
liberty.  Poleipical  discussion  as  usual  ran  to  ex- 
tremes j  the  reasoning  of  the  tories  favoured  de- 
spotic power;  the  arguments  of  the  whigs  verged 
to  republicanism.  On  viewing  the  reasonipgs  for 
and  .^gainst  the  right  of  taxation,  as  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  parliamentary  debates  and  political 
treatises  of  the  times,  a  reader  may  perceive  a  very 
striking  difference.  The  supporters  chiefly  aligned 
from  alleged  instances,  the  opponents  from  general 
principles.  The  promoters  pointed  out  certain  cases 
in  which  British  subjects  were  taxed  without  their 
own  consent ;  whereas  their  aciversaries  contended 
it  )vas  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  British  ^constitu- 
tioi?,  th?kt  no  supply  should  be  granted,  but  by  the 

7  people 
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people  or  their  delegates  ;  that  the  exceptions  con-  c  h  a  p* 
finned  the  principle  ^  and  that  if  certain  individuals  j^-^^Lg. 
or  classes   submitted  to  be  under  the  exception,      1775, 
others  were  under  no  obligation  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample.     The  Americans,  said  ministers  and  their 
advocates,  are  as  much  represented  as  the  many  in- 
habitants of  Britain  who  have  no  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  parliament.     To  this  argument 
two  answers  were  returned ;  first,  that  every  Briton 
is  virtually  represented,  since  the  laws  that  bind 
fcim,  bind  also  the  legislators:  secondly,  the  pre- 
mises were  admitted,  Qiat  representation  is  partial 
and  imperfect  in  Britain,  but  not  the  conclusion, 
that  because  within  this  realm  many  without  be- 
ing represented  paid   taxes,  therefore  the  Ameri- 
cans were  bound  to  do  the  same.     The  wisest  and  The  wisest 
ablest  of  the  anti-ministerialists  dwelt  less  upon  the  °Pi^"f"** 

.  /»  •         1         1  1  '^       1     .      argue  less 

abstract  question  01  taxation  by  themselves  or  their  from  right 
representatives  essential  to  constitute  a  free  people  ;  aiency!'^ 
they  in^ted  chiefly  on  expediency  :  we  had  gained 
much,  and  might  gain  more,  from  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  Americans,  without  taxation ;  we 
were  losing  muci),  and  likely  to  lose  a  great  deal 
more,  by  the  attempt .  to  extort  a  revenue  :  it  was 
our  interest  to  return  to  the  policy  which  produced 
^ain,  and  abandon  the  counsel  which  produced  loss. 
Whatever  were    the    arguments    against    coercive  Not  a  war 
measures,  the  balance  of  numbers  was  greatly  on  ^f^i^?"* 
the  side  of  ministry ;  and  as  far  as  a  government  is  mentonijr, 
justified   in  its  measures  by  a  conformity  to   the  ^^[.^^ 
inclinations  of  the  majority  of  the  governed,  so  far 
were  ministry  justified  in  their  coercive  system  :  the 
people  might  nave  been  misinformed  and  deluded ; 
acts  might  have  been  used  by  ministerial  agents  to 
misrepresent  the  enemy,  and  the  purposes  of  hosti- 
lity J  but,  if  afterwards,  taught  by  experience,  the 
people  should  change  their  opinion,  and  censure  those 
who  allured  them  to  the  war,  ministers  could  fairly 
answer,  **  It  is  your  act :   why'  do  you  blame  us 

for 
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CHAP,  for  going  on  with  what  your  addresses  and  eneoo^ 
^^^'     ragement  induced  us  to  begin  ?" 
1775.  While  the  nation  wjis  generally  favourable  to  mi- 

nisterial measures,  and  inimical  to  the  Americans^ 
an  incident  happened,  which  concerned  a  personage 
dear  to  every  worthy  •  Briton  of  all  parties,  and 
alarmed  both  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  go- 
Apprehen-  vemmeut.  There  was  in  London  a  banker  of  the 
S"wgh'^"  name  of  Sayre,  an  American  by  birth,  and  com- 
•wMon.  mercially  connected  with  the  colonies.  A  gazette 
announced,  that  this  gentleman  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  high-treason  ;  and  the  grounds  being 
unknown,  the  notification  produced  a  great  number 
of  reports,  which  was  eagerly  swallowed  and  spread 
by  public  credulity.  It  was  said,  that  Mr.  Sayre  had 
formed  a  design  of  seizing  the  king  at  noon-day  on 
his  way  to  the  house,  removing  him  out  of  the  king- 
dom, taking  possession  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and   overturning   the   present    government.      To  , 

effect  these  purposes,  he  had  bribed  two  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  guards,  who  each  engaged  to  gain  a 
file  of  privates.  This  party  was  to  carry  their  schemes 
into  effect,  in  the  face  of  all  the  other  soldiers 
Inconsistent  who  had  uot  bccu  bribed.  The  evidence  for  the 
•nddefecti?©  charge  was  Mr.  Richardson,  adjutant  in  the  sniards,  i 

who  declared  on  oath  that  Mr.  Sayre  had  signified  i 

to  him  such  intentions.  Mr.  Sayre  admitted  that 
he  had  conversed  with  this  man  very  freely  concern- 
ing the  destructive  contest  between  Great  Britain 
and  America^  and  affirmed  that  there  was  not 
spirit  in  the  country  to  effect  a  change  of  men  and 
measures,  but  denied  that  he  ever  had  thought  .of 
such  a  plan,  or  expressed  himself  to  the  purport 
averred  by  Mr.  Richardson  ;  that  if  there  had  been 
any  such  plot,  the  informer  should  have  waited 
Until  it  was  farther  advanced ;  since,  if  real,  he  must 
have  been  furnished  with  many  corroborating  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  answered  on  the  part  of  lord 
Jlochford,  who  had  committed  him,  that  the  folly 

of 
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of  an  imputed  design,  or  of  the  conduct  of  its  dis-  chap. 
coverer,  is  not  sufficient  to  disprove  positive  evi-     ^^^' 
dence  ;  and  that  whatever  degree  of  credit  he  jgave     1775. 
it  in  his  private  opinion,  in  an  official  capacity  he 
was  obliged  to  proceed  upon  the  oath  of  a  man 
whose  character  had   not  been  impeached.     Mr. 
Sayre  was  closely  confined  for  five  days ;  but  being 
brought  before  lord  Mansfield  at  the  end  of  that  a: 

time,  the  chief  justice  saw  the  inconsistency  of  the 
charge,  and  admitted  him  to  bail,  on  veiy  slight 
security  to  a  man  of  fortune  charged  with  a  capital 
offence  ?  the  accused  was  bound  tor  500  L  and  two 
sureties  for  2501.  each.  No  prosecution  was  at-  TheaccuMd 
tempted ;  the  bail  was  discharged.  Mr.  Sayre  sued  «»<*«*»^«^ 
lord  Rochford  for  illegal  imprisonment,  and  reco- 
vered a  thousand  pounds. 

On  the  S5th  of  October  parliament  met  for  the  Meeth^  of 
dispatch  of  business.  His  majesty's  speech,  which  ^',^Sj5j 
was  of  considerable  length,  turned  chiefly  upon  speech. 
American  affairs.  He  had  called  the  houses  toge« 
ther  to  deliberate  concerning  the  colonists.  Those 
who  had  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  Americans  by 
misrepresentation,  and  by  diffiising  sentiments  re- 
pugnant to  their  constitutional  dependence,  had 
at  length  succeeded  in  exciting  them  to  revolt  and 
hostility,  which  manifested  themselves  not  onlyin 
preparations  for  war,  but  in  actual  rebellion.  The 
authors  of  this  desperate  conspiracy  had  totally  dif- 
ferent intentions  from  the  crown  and  parliament, 
from  which  they  had  hitherto  derived  signal  advan- 
tage. The  former  designed  to  amuse  this  country 
with  general  professions  of  loyalty  and  attachment, 
while  they  had  really  nothing  in  view  but  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  independent  empire.  We  proposed 
rather  to  undeceive,  than  to  punish ;  therefore  only 
small  forces  were  sent,  and  propositions  of  a  con- 
ciliatory nature  accompapied  the  measures  that 
were  employed  to  enforce  authority.  The  rebellious 
war  was  now  become  general  j  the  object  was  too 

yoL.  II.  p  important. 
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CHAP*  important,  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  too  high^ 
^^'  and  the  resources  with  which  God  had  blessed  Mr 
17^5.  too  numerous,  ta  give  up  so  many  colonies,  which 
she  had  planted  with  industry,  nursied  with  tender- 
ness, encouraged  by  many  conun^cial  advantages, 
and  protected  and  defended  at  much  expence  of 
blood  and  treasure.  Wisdom,  and  ultimately  mercy, 
directed  us  to  employ  theBe  resources,  {(x  vindicating 
our  rights  and  honour.  He  had  greatly  augmented 
the  army  and  increased  the  navy  $  he  had  also  assu« 
ranee  of  succour  from  soikie  foreign  powers,  and  c£ 

general  tranquillity  from  allf  His  majesty  concluded 
is  speech  with  declaring  that  he  shoidd  appoint  com-? 
missioners  to  grant  pardons  to  such  individuals  or 
golonies  as  would  return  to  their  allegiance. 
^^dcb'****  ^^  address  was  moved,  conformable  to  the  speech, 
vpoo  L*  ^  in-  both  houses.  Ministers  insisted,  that  the  pro- 
posed system  and  measures  only  could  be  embraced 
with  safety  and  honour  to  the  British  nation.  If 
America  should  become  independent,  she  would  in^ 
terfere  with  us  in  evfery  quarter  of  the  globe  in  our 
trade  \  and  in  every  other  interest.  The  preservation 
of  the  blessings  wnich  were  now  enjoyed  required 
us  to  keep  America  dependent  on  the  mother- 
country.  The  reduction  of  America  might  be  dif- 
ficult, but  our  resourced  were  great :  we  had  con- 
quered in  many  more  arduous  wars :  the  spirit  of 
tne  British  nation,  when  roused,  became  propcnr- 
tionate  to  the  difficulties  and  danger  t  shall  we  then 
be  told  (said  the  minister)  that  th&  people  of  yester^ 
day,  whose  strength  is  the  work  of  our  own  hands, 
clan  resist  the  powerful  efforts  of  this  nation,  Co^ 
ercion  being,  in  the  declared  opinion  of  ministers, 

^  Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  at,  this  tUne  o^  so  Very  difl^eat  an  opimon,  thajE]  lie 
tl\eught  Eneland   would    gain    much    more    by  repeaCng    the  naviggtiQn    act, 
Vrl^ch  established  the   commercial  dependence   of   America,   tkao  by    retaming 
that    monopoly.     The  event    has  justified  the   reasonipgs  of  that  -great   }jfatilo»' 
^  topher :  now  that  our  monopoly  is  over,  and  that  in  the  American  market  our 

to>i»  trust  IS  in  the  superiority  of  our  comoKxiities^  our  tsade  bearB  i"  greater  pnn- 
portion  to  the  population  and  riches  of  America,  than  that  which  wa  enjoyatl 
«iHea  the  was  fetter^  by  the  navigationaa. 

absolutely 
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absolutely  necessary  to  our  glory  and  interest,  our  chap. 
efforts,  according  to  their  predictions,  were  to  be  ir-      ^^- 
resiistible.    In  the   commons,    an  amendment  was     177^; 
proposed,  expressing  concern  that  the  means  used 
to  allay  and  suppress  the  disorders  in  the  colonic^ j 
had  tended  to  increase,  instead  of  diminishing,  the 
disturbances ;    thence    it  was   inferred,  that  they 
were  ill  adapted  to  their  end.    Erroneous  counsels 
and  inefficacious  conduct,  manifested  in  the  event, 
had  resulted  from  the  want  of  full  and  perfect  in- 
fbrmation  of  the  true  state  and  condition  of  the 
colonies.     Parliament  ought  to  obtain  the  most  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  facts, .  and,  after  considering 
these,    to    employ  the  maturest  deliberation  that 
they  might  discover  effectual  means  for  restoring 
order  and  tranquillity  to  the  British  empire.     By  9*°*"' 
an  induction  of  facts,  they  established  their  posi-  "^tH^ 
tions,  that  ministers  had  either  been  wrongly  in-' *>pp«»t'on; 
formed  themselves,  or  made  false  reports  to  parlia-  m^vw"^*' 
ment.     Thus  they  were  either  weak  in  adopting  J»fp«>- 
momentous  measures  on  inadequate  information,  or        *^'' 
wicked  in  concealing  that  which  they  possessed.  Mr. 
Fox  contended,  that  afiairs  were  not  in  the  condi-. 
tion  ministers  represented,    and  that  justified  the 
predictions  of  opposition.     With   his  usual  power 
of  simplification,  ne  brought  the  question  to  three 
heads.    First,  what  ought  to  have  been  done :  on 
which  proposition,  he  compressed  the  principal  Ar- 
guments that  had  been  used  by  the  opponents '  of 
government  from  the  commencement  of  the  contest. 
Secondly,    what    ministers   said   would  be  done: 
under  which  division,  he  refreshed  their  memories 
with  an  account  of  their  high-toned  professions  and 
various  promises  during  the  same  peribd.    Under 
the  third  head,   what  was  done:  he  exhibited  a 
very  clear  and  concise  history"  of  miniisterial  mea- 
sures, and  the  actual  operations  ini;he  transactions'  • 
oT  the  last  two  years.     The  errohedus  information 
on  which  ministers,  in  spite  of  e*pieri6nce,'had  re-- 
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CHAP,  tied  and  acted,  were  the  false,  partial,  and  illi- 
^^'  beral  representations  of  artful,  designing,  and  in^ 
1775.  terested  men,  who  had  held  public  offices  in  Ame- 
rica. These  had  proposed  to  increase  their  own  in« 
fluence,  emoluments,  and  authority,  as  well  as  to 
find  the  means  of  gratifying  their  petty  prejudices 
and  resentments,  by  extending  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  the  injury  of  the  people ;  and  became  at 
last  so  soured  by  opposition  and  the  consequent  dis** 
appointment  oi  their  schemes,  that  their  sentiments 
were  dictated  only  by  malice  and  revenge.  This 
uniform  confidence  in  the  testimony  which  they  had 
so  strong  reasons  to  distrust,  was  totally  inconsistent 
with  just  reasoning  and  policy.  The  assertion  in 
the  speech,  that  the  colonies  had  aimed  at  independ- 
ence, was  strongly  controverted  from  the  whole 
and  every  part  of  their  conduct.  It  has  ever  been 
our  inclination  to  maintain  that  state  of  harmony 
with  the  parent-countiy,  which  has  continued  from 
our  first  establishment  to  the  present  time :  It  is  our 
interest  to  be  subject  to  the  British  empire,  as 
long  as  we  are  aUowed  the  privileges  of  other  sub- 

C*  cts.  Taxation  without  our  own  consent  is  a  vio* 
tion  of  these ;  therefore  we  will  not  be  taxed 
without  our  own  consent.  Hie  Americans  had  not 
aimed  at  indi^ndence ;  they  had,  after  long  de- 
precating, at  last  resisted  unconstitutional  usurpa- 
tion; Opposition,  aware  of  the  motives  by  which 
many  of  the  country  gentlemen  were  induced  to 
support  the  meftsures  dfgovemment,  exhorted  them^ 
to  consider  the  consequences  before  they  supported 
it  farther.  They  expected  that  their  contnbutions 
were  to  be  reduced  by  wa^  with  America,  without 
advertinff  to  the  enormous  expences  which  mini- 
st€4pl  pwss  would  cau#e  during  the  very  first  cam-^ 
|iai^.  Had  mijaasters  laid  before  the  house  sufficient 
iliformation  to  Jpcriafy  such  measures  ?  Had  they  not 
been  tlieq^i^yies  groping^  and  leading  others  in 
the  dark  ?  Were  uey  ahirays  to  run  olindfol^ed 
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into  every  destructive  measure  that  was  pf6posed  ?  c  h  a  p.' 
Would  they,  without  examination  and  inquiry,  still  ^^- . 
follow  counsellors  by  whom  they  had  been  already  i^^^; 
so  completely  misled  and  deceived  ?  Had  they  con-^ 
sidered  the  diflSculties  attending  the  support  of  an 
army  of  70,000  men  on  the  other  siae  of  the 
Atlantic?  Had  they  calculated  how  many  thou- 
sand tons  of  shipping  would  be  necessary  for  their 
conveyance,  and  for  their  support ;  or  the  expence 
of  supplying  these  with  fresh  provisions  from 
Smithneld  market,  and  with  vegetables  and  all 
other  necessaries  from  London  aiid  its  neighbour* 
hood  ?  The  land-tax  must  this  session  be  raised  to 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  most  sanguine 
imagination  could  not  fancy  that  it  would  ever 
again  be  lowered.  Even  if  we  should  succeed, 
would  burnt  towns,  depopulated  provinces,  re- 
duced agriculture,  and  destroyed  trade,  enable  the 
colonies  to  indemnify  our  expences  ?  Were  these  the 
resources  that  were  to  pay  our  costs  ;*  and  much 
more,  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  Britain  ?  Was  it 
not  madness  to  fight  for  gain  of  one  fund  even  if 
attainable,  when  it  could  not  be  compassed  withoiftt 
a  much  greater  loss ;  when  we  could  acquire  gain  of 
another,  without  any  contest  or  expence  V  Such 
were  the  strong  and  poignant  arguments  by  which 
provident  senators  demonstrated,  that  war  with 
America  would  not  diminish  taxes,  and  that  its  pro* 
motors,  as  a  financial  speculation,  would  find  jSri- 
tain  a  wofiil  loser  on  the  balance  of  accounts. 
But  was  success  certain?  The  Americans  themselves 
had  shewn  valour,  skill,  and  unanimity,  which 
rendered  the  event  of  the  contest  at  least  doubt* 
ful,  even  through  the  efibrts  of  the  colonies  alone. 
Would  France  and  Spain  long  coMinue  idle  specta- 
tors of  the  contest  ?  The  ministers  talked  of  pacific 
assurancet,  but  was  there  any  confidence  to  be  re- 

5  Siae  PtiiiimfBtiiy  Dtbttes  on  the  Addmn,  Oct.  ajtb,  1775. 
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CHAP,  posed  ia  duch  {professions.  Political  conduct  is-  to 
^^j^^  Ve  inferred,  not  from  the  minute  reports  of  .dip4o- 
17^5.  matic  intrigue,  but  from  great  and  <;ompreh^Qsive 
surveys  of  histOTy,  situation,  character^  policy,  and 
passion.  "*  By  considering  France  in  hex  rdaticoia 
of  peace,  neutra£ty,  alliance,  <  and  war  with  different 
powers  of  Europe,  it  was  evident  that  her  ruling 
motive  was  ambition :  her  avidity  vfa^  in  propoir* 
tion  to  the  obstacles  which  i}he  found  to  her  prog^ecta 
of  aggression  and .  usurpation :  for  near  a  century 
this  country  had  been  indirectly  her  most  fodmud- 
able  opponent  bv  land,  and  directly  her  conqueror 
by  sea:  Britain  was  the  ^eat  of  ev^ry  confede* 
racy  that  repressed  her  ambition,  and,  in .  the  pre* 
ceding  war,  obtained  a  superiority  unprecede^t- 
ed  in  former  contests.  France,  beholding  England 
T/vith  envy,  resentment,  and  terror,  rejoiced  at  an 
internal  contest  which  would  employ  great ,  part  of 
the  British  force,'  and  enable  her  and  her  dependent 
Spain,  to  attack  their  triumphant  rival  with  c^* 
siderajble  probability  of  success.  She  would  wait 
until  the  breach  was  irreparable ;  but,  as  soon  as  i^ 
saw.  the  complete  separation  effected,  to  which  the 
counsels  of  the  British  government  was  driving  the 
colonies,  she  would  throw  off  the  mask.  The  Spanish 
king,  particularly  ill-di^iposed  towards  Britain,  iiid%» 
Qant  at  the  humiliation  of  his  kingdom  by  Ixer  power, 
and  envious  of  her  prosperity,  would  sacrifice  the 
peculiar  interest  of  his  dominions  to  his  coimemon 
with  France,  and  bis  own  personal  animosity  to 
IBngland.  Britain  would  have  to  contend  wlt^  her 
collies,  who  were  forced  to  revolt,  and  the  com* 
bined  power  oi^  the  hotise^  of  Bourbon* 

Tnm  ^  wJNie  a  numerous  body  of  senat^j^,  i^ipp^ 
ported  the  measures  of  administration  for  subjugat- 
ing the  colonies,  and  exparessed  their  thorough  qon^- 
viction  of  the  wisdom  and  effiaacy  of  the  ministefial 

'  See  i|ieeches  of  Burke  and  Tox^ 

plans 
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plans  and  measures^  a  smaller  number  emdmvoiired  chap. 
to  prove  that  both   counsels  and   conduct  were  ^^^ 
unwise,    and  would   be   ineffectual   and  ruinous^      1775. 
The  historian  who,  from  the  monuments  of  facts  . 
and  consequences,  would  leave  a  lefsson  to  posterity^ 
must,   in  recording  great  undertakings,   examine 
and  investigate,  not  only  the  views  and  counsels  of 
their  proposers  and  supporters,  but,   when  their 
justice   or   expediency    is  controverted,   he  must 
canvass  the  grounds  on  which  such  opposition  rests* 
If  measures,  in  themselves  right  and  beneficial,  meet 
i?«rith  powerful  obstructions,  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  see  either  wisdom  and  energy  exerted  in  sur,- 
mounting  the   obstacles,  or   folly  and  timidity  in, 
yielding  to  the  difficulties ;  but  if  the  undertaking 
be  wrong  and  pernicious,  though   our  opinion  of 
its  proposers  and  supporters  be  first  formed  from 
the  project  itself,  yet  it  must  be  materially  affected 
by  the  means  which  have  been  employed  to  unde-^ 
ceive  them  concerning  its  nature  and  tendency. 
Whether  the  ministerial  design  and  measures  for 
subjugating  America  were  wise  or  foolish,  right  or 
Wrong,' 'beneficial  or  injurious,  the  admonitions  of 
the  opposite  party  have  a  considerable  share  in  de- 
termining their  character.     Lord  Chatham,  Messrs. 
Burke  and  Fox,  advised  government  rather  to  con** 
ciliate  than  compel  the  colonists ;  the  admomtion. 
might  be  founded  in  misinformation,  conjecture,  and 
ignorance  of  the  American  character  and  of  human 
nature.     On  this  hypothesis,  the  more  splendid  the 
eloquence  of  such  opponents,  the  greater  praise  is 
dae  to  lords  North,  Sandwich,  and  Germadne>  for 
totally  di^egarding  their  counsels.     On  the  other 
hand,  If  the  exhortations  were  founded  in  know^ 
ledge,  experience,  wisdom,  or  even  common  pru* 
dence,  the  strong  and   frequent  repetition   would 
enhance  the  blame  of  those  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed in  vain.     I  have  therefore  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  exhibit  this  part  of.parliamentary  history 

p  4  more 
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CHAP,  more  folly  than  most  other  periods :  the  circutn*' 
^^^'      stances  called  for  very  great  deliberative  wisdom 
1775.     and  executorial  ability. 
Employ-  Descending  from  the  general  survey  of  political 

H^So^erian  pn^^ciples,  plaus,  and  situations,  which  usually  occu- 
tro9p8.  pies  the  first  meeting  of  a  parliamentary  session,  to 
a  more  minute  and  detailed  consideration  of  parti- 
cular  questions,  opposition  severely  censured  a  mea- 
sure alluded  to  in  his  majesty's  speech,  the  intro^ 
duction  of  Hanoverian  troops  into  the  garrisons  of 
Minorca  and  Gibraltar ;  and  motions  were  made  in 
both  houses,  declaring  that  the  scheme  was  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  British  constitution^  and  tne 
bill  of  rights ;  that  there  was  no  standing  army  in 
Britain,  but  an  annual  force,  subject  to  the  mutiny 
act,  which  operated  only  for  a  year,  and  specified 
the  number  to  be  employed.  Ministers  asserted, 
that  the  bill  of  rights  extended  its  prohibitions  only 
to  troops  within  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  did 
not  apply  to  the  present  case ;  that  the  bill  of  rights 
made  no  difference  between  English  and  foreign 
troops,  in  its  regulations  for  the  direction  of  military 
force ;  and  that  the  measure  was  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency,  from  the  rebellious  state  of 
America.  Many  arguments  were  used,  and  prece- 
dents quoted  in  both  houses ;  but  the  question  was 
dismissed  by  the  usual  majority  in  favour  of  ministry. 
Inquiry  In  revicwiug  the  events  of  the  late  campaign,  some 

Utewm-  of  the  supporters  of  ministers  declared  themselves 
paign.  dissatisfied  with  the  operations  and  result,  and  lord 
North  acknowledged  he  had  been  disappointed  in 
his  expectations.  He  had  formed  his  plans  the  last 
year,  in  the  belief  that  the  resistance  would  only  be 
partial,  and  without  apprehending  a  general  concert 
of  revolt.  A  great  force,  he  now  saw,  was  necessary, 
and  such  he  proposed  should  be  employed  j  and  ac* 
'  cordingly,  very  earlv  in  i)xe  season,  he  introduced  the 
army-estimates  for  tne  ensuingyear.  When  these  were 
laid  before  the  house,  opposition  contended,  thai 

before 
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before  they  could  judge  of  the  expediency  of  the  chap. 
proposed  establishment,  they  should  receive  accounts  ^^^^ 
concerning  the  number  and  state  of  the  troops  now      1775. 
in  America^  and  made  a   motion  to  that  effect. 
To  this  proposition  ministers  objected^  as  unprece- 
dented and  inexpedient ;  it  would  expose  the  con- 
dition of  our  army,  when  the  enemy  might  turn  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  their  own  advantage  and  our 
detriment;   therefore  the  motion  was  negatived, 
and  the   house   proceeded  to  consider  the   esti- 
mates.    Thirty-eight  thousand  men  were  proposed 
for  the  sea  service,  and  fifty-five  thousand  for  the 
land,  twenty-five  thousand  of  whom  were  to  be  em- 
ployed  in  America.     Military  gentlemen  of  oppo-  MUiury 
sition « insisted,  that  the  supply  was  inadequate ;  and  "*"^°^ 
that  if  they  must  go  to  war,  they  ought  to  send  d^n  the 
a  much  more  powerful  force.     Alinisters  insisted,  ^^^^l^ 
that  the  destined  army,  supported  by  such  a  fleet  as 
they  were  sending,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose.    In  consequence  of  a  passage  in  the  king's 
speech  concerning  the  internal  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house,  by  which  his 
n)£nesty  was  to  have  the  power  of  calling  out  the 
mintia,  in  case  of  a  rebellion  in  any  part  of  the  em- 
pire.    The  bill  was  opposed,  as  changing  the  idea  of 
a  constitutional  militia,  making  it  dependent  on 
the  crown,  and  converting  it  into  a  regular  army. 
It  was  represented  to  be  part  of  the  general  sys«  Mjutu  bin* 
tern  for  rendering  the  crown  totally  independent 
of  the  people.     Ministers  argued,  that  the  regular 
forces  being  sent  abroad  on  necessary  service,  the 
employment  of  the  militia  was  the  only  means  of 
defending  the  country,  without  having  recourse  to 
foreign  troops.     The  king  could  not  more  unequi- 
vocally display  the  confidence  he  had  in  the  zeal,' 
affection,  and  loyalty  of  his  people,  than  by  trusting 
the  guardianship  of  his  crown,  and  person,  and  go- 

•  General  Conway,  tnd  ColoneLfiarrl. 
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CHAP,  vemiiient,  to  the  militia  of  England.  By  ddntend" 
^^^'  ing  that  such  a  power  might  be  abused,  the  gentle- 
2775.  ^^^  ^^  opposition  had  only  stated  a  possibility,  to 
which  every  power  was  liable.  Should  the  servants^ 
of  the  crown  misemploy  the  force  so  entrusted  to 
bis  majesty,  there  were  remedies  for  that  as  ibr 
every  other  malversation.  The  law  which  merely 
empowered  the  king,  in  times  of  emergency,  to  call 
on  those  to  defend  the  kingdom  who  are  most  in- 
tOTested  in  its  welfare,  was  in  itself  reasonable  and 
equitable  as  well  as  prudent,  and  it  imposed  the 
duty  oh  those  who  had  the  strongest  motives  to  dis- 
charge it  effectually. 

Among  the  opposers  of  the  ministerial  system 
this  year  was  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who,  since  his 
resignation  of  the  office  of  prime  minister,  had  been 
lord  privy  seal.  He  had,  he  said,  supported  the 
measures  of  1774,  from  misapprehension  of  the  real 
state  of  America ;  he  had  been  led  to  believe,  by 
false  information  and  erroneous  opinions,  that  the 
appearance  of  coercive  measures  was  all  that  was 
requisite  to  establish  a  reconciliation.  To  real  com- 
pulsion he  had  always  been  inimical,  and  now  that 
he  found  it  was  intended  by  government,  he  could 
no  longer  support  the  measures ;  he  was  convin- 
ced that  nothing  less  than  a  total  repeal  of  the 
laws  passed  since  1763,  would  restore  peace  and 
happiness,  and  prevent  the  most  destructive  conse- 
quences. Resigning  his  office,  he  was  succeeded 
by  lord  Dartmouth,  who  quitted  the  American  se- 
cretaryship, and  received  the  privy  seal.  The  Ame- 
rican department  was  now  entrusted  to  lord  George 
Germaine.  ^  This  nobleman,  after  his  retirement 
from  military  life,  had  devoted  himself  to  politi- 
cal affkirs  ;  he  was  an  acute  reasoner,  and  a  respect- 
able speaker,  distinguished  for  closeness  of  argu- 
ment, precision,  and  neatness  of  language.     He  had 

^  Formerly  Sackville  ^  he  changed  hi^  name  for  an  estate  that  was  bequeathed  to 
him. 

been 
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been  priiKnpalfy  connected  with  Mr.  GrenviU^  g  h  a  p. 
supported  him  whem  he  was  minister,  and  followed     ^^^' 
him  into  opposition.     He  had  vindicated  the  supre-      ms, 
macy  of  parliament,  voted  for  the  •stamp-act,  and 
^aiiist  its  repeal ;  and  had  shewn  himself  extreme- 
ly inimical  to  the  Grafton  administration.     From 
^at  circumstanoe,  together  with  his  reputed  abi- 
Utks^  he  was  by  many  deemed  the  author  of  Ju- 
BiHS;    For,  seveanal  years  after  Mr,  Grenville's  death, 
he  had  continued  in  opposition;  but  in  ]773>  he 
j<Haed  ministry  in  the  Eiast  India  a£&irs,  and  took 
a. decided  ppirt  in  the  coercive  measures  of  177^  and 
1775*    Lord   Rochfdrd  resigning  about  the  same 
tjbne^  was  succeeded  by  lord  Weymouth  in*  the 
southern  departmei;itt. 

-A  LiTTi?E  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  EMmina- 
cdebrated  Mr.  Penn  presented  to  his  majesty  the  peUn  re- '' 
petition  of  coiagress,  and  was  told  that  no  answer  ^p^<^^^z  the 
W0uld  be  given.     This^  affair  was^  repeatedly  inen^  andforce"^ 
tioned  in  both  houses,  as  affording  a  ground  -fof  °^  ^^« 
conciliation,  ii  properly  regarded,  and  oi  reproach 
against  ministers  for  their  total  neglect  of  &u<;h  ad^ 
vances*     A  copy  of  the  potion  having  been  laid 
b^ore  the  house,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  on  the 
7th  of  November,  moved  that  Mr.Penn,  whc«n  he 
saw  below  the  bajr,  ^MHild  be  exarained>  in  order,  he  *     -* 
sdid,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  petition  might  be 
established  before  they  proceeded  to  consider  its 
contents.    The  ministerial  lords  were  aware,  that 
las  grace's  object  extended  far  beyond  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  petition,  and  that  be  '  wished  to  lay 
before  the  house  the  knowledge  which  Mr.  Penn 
WM  80  fully  qualified  to  give.     It  was  carried  that 
day»  that  he  should  not  be  examined ;  but  his  grace 
hdivingi  on  the  10th,  pressed  it  in  a  different  form, 
the  loj:ds  in  administration  consented,  on  condition 
that  only  specified  questions  should  be  asked.    The 
substance  of  this  famous  evidence  was,  that  the  wit- 
ness did  not  beUeve  the  congress  had  formed  any 

designs 
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designs  of  independence ;  the  members  composing 

that  body  had  been  fairly  elected;  were  men  of 

1775.  character,  capable  of  conveying  the  sense  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  had  actually  conveyed  the  sense  of  thdr 
constituents :  the  different  provinces  therefore  would 
be  governed  by  their  decisions  in  all  events.  The 
war  was  begun,  and  carried  on  by  the  colonies, 
merely  in  defence  of  what  they  thought  their  liber- 
ties: the  spirit  of  resistance  was  general^  and  they 
beUeved  themselves  able  to  defend  their  freedom 
against  the  arms  of  Britain.  Inquiries  of  a  more 
particular  nature  respecting  Pennsylvania,  produced 
answers  which  explained  me  force  of  that  province 
to  be  about  sixty  thousand  men  able  to  carry  arms, 
of  whom  twenty  thousand  served  as  volunteers,  and 
that  these  consisted  of  men  of  pn^erty  and  cha* 
racter ;  they  were  furnished  with  the  means  of  cast-^ 
ing  cannon  in  great  abundance,  and  had  a  plentiful 
supply  of  smafi  arms.  The  colonies  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  reception  of  their  former  petitions ; 
they  trusted  greatly  to  the  petition  which  he  earned^ 
and  which  they  styled  the  olive-branch  :  in  bearing 
this  application,  he  was  considered  as  the  messenger 
of  peace.  Were  it  not  to  succeed,  they  would  be- 
come desperate,  and  probably  form  connexions  with 
"^  foreign  powers  which  might  not  easily  be  dissolved* 
The  Americans  wished  for  reconciliation  with  this 
country,  and  would  acknowledge  the  supremacy  ci 
Britain  in  every  thing  except  in  exacting  taxes. 
Mr.  Penn  was  asked,  Whether  the  secretary  of 
state  had  made  any  inquiries  conoeming  America  ? 
He  answered^  That  none  had  been  made,  s 

Mr.  Penn  having  withdrawn,  a  motion  was  made 
by  the  duke  of  Richmond^  that  the  petition  from 
the  continental  congress  to  the  king,  was  a  ground 
for  a  conciliation  of  the  unhappy  differences  at  pre- 

'  Ntglect  or  rejection  of  all  infonnation  which  did  not  ftTotir  their  own  vitwa* 
W3S  one  of  the  chief  and  most  uniform  chamcteriitics  of  lord  North's  admini- 
itntion. 

sent 
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sent  subsisting  between  Gfeat  Britain  and  America,  chap. 
Besides  repeating  the  arguments  which  had  been  so      ^^^' 
often  discussed,  ne  argued,  that  here  was  a  declara-      1775. 
tion  which  demonstrated  that  the  Americans  wished 
fcr  Reconcilement,  and  desired  no  concession  from  us 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  moth^r-country.   On 
the  side  of  ministry  it  was  contended,  that  to  treat 
with  the  congress  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  lega- 
lity of  the  assembly  and  its  proceedings ;  that  the  pe- 
tition was  an  insicUous  and  traiterous  attempt  to  im- 
pose upon  the  king  and  parliament ;  and  that,  while 
the  authors  held  out  smooth  language  and  false  pro- 
fessions, they  were  at  the  very  instant,  in  their  appeals 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  abusing 
the  parliament,  denying  its  authority,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  involve  the  whole  empire  in  rebellion  and 
bloodshed,  by  inducing  their  fellow-subjects  in  these 
kingdoms  to  make  one  common  cause  with  them,  in 
cpposition  to  law  and  government :  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  house  was  chargeable  with  partiality  and 
prejudice,  and  deserved  no  regard.     After  a  violent 
debate,  the  duke  of  Richmond's  motion  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  eighty-six  to  thirty-three.    On  His  testi- 
the  thirteenth  of  November,  the  house  of  commons  J^S^^*^^ 
hftving  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply,  •  majority  !■ 
the  minister  expatiated  on  the  necessity  of  reducing  p"^™®"** 
the  i^olonies,  and  expressed  a  fear  that  he  must  apply 
for  the  assistance  01  the  landed  proprietors,  in  an  ad- 
ditional shilling  to  the  land-tax.  Opposition  observed, 
that  this  was  a  foretaste  to  the  country  gentlemen 
of  the  advantages  which  they  would  redise  from  the 
scheme  of  taxing  America.    Lord  North  now  ad- 
vanced a  position,  that  taxation  was  only  a  secondary 
object,  and  that  the  supremacy  of  Britain  was  the 

Enncipid  ground  of  war ;  on  which  remark  some  of 
is  usual  supporters  began  to  express  dissatisfaction. 
The  dexterous  versatility  of  the  minister  explained  Ins 
jOAeaning  to  be,  t|^t  the  idea  of  taxation,  and  of 
levying  a  productive  revenue  from  America,  was 

4  never 
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CHAP,  never  abandoned,  and  that  ministeni  merely  intended 
^^^  its  suspension.  The  dispute  at  present  was  of  a 
1775.  much  higher  nature  than  it  had  been  originally^  and 
taxation  was  but.  an  inferior  consideration^  when 
the  supremacy  of  the  legislative  authority  of  this 
country  was  at  stake.  He  would  have  them  there*^ 
fore  perfectly  understand,  that  whatever  geneial 
terms  the  ministers  might  at  any  time  make  use  of, 
taxation  neither  is,  nor  ^ver  was,  out  of  then*  view* 
As  a  further  proof  of  his  sincerity  upon  this  subject, 
he  declared  that  there  were  no  meai^  by  which  the 
legislative  authority  and  commercial  control  of  this 
country  over  the  colonies  could  be  insured,  but  by 
combining  them  with  taxation :  the  country  gentle^ 
men  were  convinced,  and  the  motion  was  carried  in 
the  affirmative.  » 

codciiiatory      Qn  thc  l6th  of  Novcmbcr,  Mr.  Burke  introdueed 

motion  of  •!•      i  1    •!!         •  !•!  "a  3  /» 

Burke.  a  new  conciliatory  bill,  m  which,  instead  ^  of  expe« 
diency,  the  ground  of  his  arguments  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding sessions,  he  founded  his  motion  on  tte  ngkt 
of  the  subjects  of  this  realm  to  grant  or.  withhold; 
all  taxes,  as  recognized  by  the  great  financial  statute 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  statuttm 
de  tallagio  non  concedendo.  On  this  statute,  he  Ob- 
served, rested  the  protection  of  property  from  arbi- 
trary invasion,  a  security  which  ccmstituted  one  <£ 
the  most  striking  differences  between  Britain  and 
absolute  governments.  He  demonstrated,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  distance,  it  was  impraetiw^ 
cable  for  the  American  subjects,  of  Britain  to  enjoy 
this  privilege  by  representation  in  ^  parliament,  and 
that  therefore,  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
British  subjects,  they  should  be  taxed  by  their  own 
assembUes.  The  necessity  which  occasioned  Bd- 
ward's  statute  to  be  framed,  was  similar  tb  the  exi-' 
gency  of  the  present  times ;  it  originated  in  a  dispute 
between  that  monarch  and  his  people,  relative  td 
taxation.  The  latter  was  victorious,  and  obtained 
this  imp(^rtant  privilege,  that  no  taxes  ^houid  be  va^ 

5  posed 
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?osed  on  them  without  the  consent  of  the  parliament. 
^he  present  bill  was  intended  to  procure  a  similar  ad- 
vantage  for  the  Americans ;  on  this  account,  waiving  1775. 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  right,  it  re- 
nounced the  exercise  of  taxation.  Great  Britain, 
however,  reserved  to  herself  the  power  of  levying 
commercial  duties,  which  were  to  be  appUed  to 
those  purposes  that  the  general  assembly  of  each 
province  should  deem  most  salutary  and  beneficial. 
The  mother-country  also  reserved  to  herself  the 
power  of  assembling  the  colonies  in  congress.  The 
bill  then  proposed  to  repeal  all  the  laws  of  which 
tiie  colonists  complained,  and  to  pass  an  immedi- 
ate act  of  amnesty.  The  principal  objections  to  the 
bill  were,  that  it  conceded  too  much  for  Britain, 
and  not  near  enough  to  satisfy  the  Americans.  It 
was  also  contended  that,  as  a  plan  of  accommoda- 
tion had  been  already  chalked  out  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  the 
king  to  adopt  any  other  plan,  until  that  had  been 
tried.  The  discussion  of  this  bill  brought  forward 
the  most  distinguished  orators  on  both  sides ;  when, 
on  a  division^  experiencing  the  usual  fate  of  anti- 
ministerial  propositions,  it  was  negatived  by  a  great 
majority. 

On   the   30th  of  November,   lord  North  intro-  biu  for 
duced  a  bill  for  prohibiting  all  trade  and  intercourse  f^'^^j'j''^"^^^^ 
with  the  thirteen  colonies  of  America.     It  autho-  intercourse 
rized  the  commanders  of  his  maiesty^s  ships  of  war  ^^  ^^^' 
to  make  prizes  of  the  ships  or  goods  belonging  to 
the   Americans,   whether  found  on  the  high  seas 
or  in  harbour,  and  vested  the  property  in  the  cap^ 
tors.     A  clause  was  inserted,  by  which  all  Ame- 
ricaiis,  who  ishould  be  taken  on  board  the  vessels 
belonging  to  that  continent,   were  made  liable  to 
serve  indiscriminately,  without  distinction  of*  per^ 
sons,    as   common   sailors   on   board   our  ships  of 
war,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  oflicer. 
Such  colonists  were  to  be  entered  upon  the  ship's 

books. 
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CHAP,  books,  and  considered  as  volunteers ;  and  bdn?  so 
,  ^^_'  entered,  were  to  be  set  on  shore  in  Great  Britain 
I77J,  or  Ireland,  or  in  any  part  of  America  not  then  in 
rebellion,  and  there  to  be  hberated.  As  this  pro- 
hibitory bill  comprehended  every  species  of  the 
American  commerce  and -employment  upon  the  sea 
along  the  coast  of  the  confederated  states,  all  tiie 

former  acts  which   aflfected  a"v  nartimlftp   nnst_  nr 

any  branch  of  commerce,  wc 
the  Boston  port  and  the  fishe; 
While  all  were  proscribed  ^ 
tional  submission,  pardon  was 
returned  to  theu*  duly,  and  c 
pointed  for  inquiring  into  the 
or  colonies  who  should  ace 
mercy.  Opposition  displayed 
in  shewing  that  the  propose 
declaration  of  war,  and  drove 
alternative  of  absolute  subji 
ence ;  that  it  would  give  the 
separation  of  Britain  from  hei 
our  African  trade  and  the  W 
remittances  from  the  colonies 
their  great  debts  due  to  Britii 
thus  producing  so  much  misci 
and  mer«uitile  interests,  the 
supplied  from  other  markets ; 
great  source  of  wedth,  with  ] 
colonies,  and  to  the  gain  of  fc 
a  ridiculous  inconsistency  to 
war  and  confiscating  the  effe 
and  conclude  with  some  fall; 
ceming  peace.  In  defence  o 
that  the  Americans  were  at  w 
hostilities  continued,  every  mi 
to  distress  our  antagonists,  a 
acting  against  extemd  eneoi 
bume  and  Thurlow  displaye 
SHj^rting  these  positions,  and 
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that  the  inconveniencies  felt  by  the  West  Indian  c  H  a  p. 
planters  and  British  merchants  were  temporary,  but     ^^^' 
that  the  permanent  good  would  overbalance  the      1775. 
evil.     Petitions  against  the  bill  were  presented,  and 
disregarded :  it  was  carried,  however,  through  both 
houses  .by  a  great  majority,  and  passed  into  a  law. 
While  tne  act  was  pending,  Mr.  Hartley  proposed 
a  conciliatory  bill,  similar  in  principle  and  object  to 
that  of  Mr.  Burke,  though  somewhat  different  in 
detail ;  but  it  met  with  the  same  fate. 

The  transcendent  genius  of  Messrs,  Burke  and  ^^'^'Ifr 
Fox,  though  exercised  in  every  subject  that  came  Burke  and ' 
before  parliament,  had  two  different  fields  on  which  ^''^^' 
they  respectively  displayed  their  greatest  excellence. 
The  legislative  plans  proposed  by  opposition,  pro- 
jects of  conciliation,  and  other  schemes  of  delibera- 
tive policy,  requiring  the  union  of  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive detail,  with  confirmed  habits  of  generaliza- 
tion, were  most  frequently  the  productions  of  Mr. 
Burke.  Discussions  of  executorial  plans,  and  con- 
cise inquiries  concerning  specific  measures,  requiring 
also  energy  of  intellect,  firmness  and  decision  ot 
temper,  but  without  demanding  such  a  compass  of 
general  knowledge,  or  at  least  equal  habits  of  phi- 
losophic contemplation,  came  chiefly  from  Mr.  Fox. 
Mr.  Bmrke,  watching  over  legislation,  might  be  called 
the  lawgiver,  and  Mr.  Fox,  over  executive  measures 
and  conduct,  the  statesman  of  opposition.  On  the 
22d  erf  November,  Mr.  Fox  moved  for  an  account 
to  be  laid  before  the  house  of  the  expences  of  the 
army  in  America,  from  August  1773  to  August 
177^-  He  said,  that  from  these  papers,  he  could 
demonstrate  the  delusion  of  ministers,  and  the  waste . 
(rf  the  public  money,  to  have  been  astonishing.  The 
expences  of  the  ordnance,  in  particular,  in  the  yeat 
1775,  had  been  greater  than  in  any  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns.  Although  every  branch 
of  the  military  servkse  had  been  amply  provided  for 
by  the  minister's  own  acknowledgment,   and  ac- 

VOL.  II.  Q  cording 
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CHAP,  cording  to  his  own  appropriation  to  the  respective 
^^''  services,  a  debt  had  been  incurred  in  the  single  de- 
1775.  partment  of  ordnance,  amounting  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  pounds.  When  in  a  campaign 
of  so  little  exertion  the  expenditure  had  been  so 
great,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  operations 
of  the  ensuing  year  ?  Ministers  opposed  this  motion, 
because,  they  said,  several  accounts  were  not  re- 
ceived. Mr.  Fox  obviated  their  objection,  by  con- 
fining his  requisition  to  the  papers  which  were  in 
their  possession ;  but  the  ministerial  party  also  con- 
troverted this  proposition,  and  from  tneir  unwilling- 
ness to  submit  the  accounts  to  the  inspection  of  the 
house,  Mr.  Fox  was  afterwards  doubly  vigilant  in 
his  inquiries  concerning  public  expenditure. 
Ptdtian  A  PETITION,  bcfore  the  recess,  was**  presented 

Scodiu  ^  firom  Nova  Scotia  to  each  house  of  parliament,  in  con- 
sequence of  lord  North's  conciliatory  proposition ; 
wmch  by  its  promoters  was  intended  as  a  model  for 
the  rest  of  the  colonies.  It  proposed  a  revenue  to 
be  raised  among  them  under  the  direction  of  par- 
liament. This  doctrine  being  extremely  agreeable 
to  ministry,  they  gave  the  petition  a  very  favourable 
reception,  though  they  knew  the  amount  of  the  re- 
venue must  be  very  inconsiderable.  The  proposed 
mode  of  taxation  was,  the  payment  of  a  certain  pro- 
portionable sum  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities, but  that  the  rate  of  the  duty  should  be  first 
fixed  by  parliament.  To  this  plan  it  was  objected, 
that  the  revenue  heretofore  drawn  from  the  provinces, 
every  part  of  which,  except  the  tea^duty,  had  been, 
submitted  to,  and  chiefly  paid,  was  more  produc- 
tive than  the  new  duties  proposed  in  lieu  of  them 
would  be,  in  case  this  regulation  was  generally 
adopted;  neither  did  it  appear  likely,  that  the  opu-, 
lent  colonies  should  follow  the  example  of  a  district 

^  See^Pnlnnn^ataiy  Jounwli^  Dec.],  1775. 

which 
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vrbich  ever  had  been  a  considerable  expence  to  go-  chap. 
vemment,  and  continued  to  require  a  yearly  grant      ^^^' 
from  parliament  for  its  support    The  minister  at      1775. 
first  supported  the  petition,  and  a  motion  founded 
upon  it  passed  the  committee ;  but  during  the  disr 
cussion,  perceiving  its  inefficacy,  he  suffered  it  to 
be  rejected. 

Though  the  public  measures  and  declarations  of  Detpoad- 
ministers  expressed  a  determination  to  persevere  in  «"2fttn 
coercion  and  confident  assurance  of  success,  yet  it  a»«*»^«  ^e«r 
is  now  known  *  that,  at  the  very  time  of  their  me-  ^^l^ie. 
nacing  protestations,  they  were  really  oppressed  with 
fear    and   despondency:    they  appear,   indeed,  to 
have  been  wavering  between  the  false  shame  that 

Erevents  the  abandonment  of  projects  which  had 
een  precipitately  embraced,  and  sad  forebodings 
of  ultimate  failure. 

The  first  business  that  engaged  the  house  after  the 
recess,  was  a  measure  of  the  government  of  Ire- 
land ;  the  lord-lieutenant  had  sent  a  written  message 
to  the  house  of  commons,  requiring,  in  the  king's 
name,  four  thousand  additional  troops  from  that 
kingdom  for  the  American  service,  promising  that 
their  expence  should  not  be  defrayed  on  the  Irish 
establishment,  and  ofiering  to  replace  them  by 
continental  auxiliaries  without  any  expence.  The 
commons  of  Ireland  granted  the  native  forces  re- 
quired ;  but  after  a  violent  debate,  leaving  the  mi- 
nisterial party  in  the  minority,  they  refused  to  ad- 
mit  foreign  soldiers. 

The  message  proposing  the  employment  of  troops  ^'^^^ 
from  and  in  Ireland  without  being  paid  by  that  pioymenTrf 
country,   obviously  meant  that  they  were  to  be  [^j^"^ 

^  From  various  sources,  and  especially  from  the  writings  ot  Gibbon,  as  we  may 
see  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  the  1 8th  of  January  1776,  during 
the  Christmas  recess.  *'  1  think  our  meeting  will  be  lively ;  a  spirited  minority*,  and 
a  desponding  majority.  The  higher  people  are  placed,  the  more  gloomy  are  their 
countenances,  the  more  melancholy  their  language.  You  may  call  this  oowarjice ; 
but  I  fear  it  rises  from  their  knowledge  (a  late  knowledge)  of  the  difficulty  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  business.'* 

Q  2  paid 
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CHAP,  paid  by  Great  Britain ;  and  was  liot  without  rea^ 
^^''     son  considered  as  an  engagement  by  the  crown,  to 
j^^^      dispose  of  British  public  money  without  the  conseat 
.       '     or  Knowledge  of  the  British  house  of  commons* 
king  in  *    On   the  15th    of  February  I776,   Mr.    Tliomas 
America.     Tdwushoud  movcd,  that  the  lord-Ueutenant^s  mes* 
sage  was  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  that  house. 
The  arguments  by  which  he  supported  his  motion 
were,  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  British  con'- 
stitution  concerning  pecuniary  grants,  and  the  de» 
signs  which  such  attempts  intimated ;  he  also  men^ 
tioned,  though  only  incidentally,   the  absurd  ex- 
travagance of  pa}dng  eight  thousand  men  for  the  use 
of  four  thousand.    The  ministerial  speakers  did  not 
all  take  the  same  ground:   lord  North  declared, 
that  though  his  majesty's  servants  in  Britain  ha,d  a 
general  co-operation  with  his  servants  in  Ireland,  the 
former  did  not  consider  themselves  as  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  latter :  he  however  justified  the 
message  on   the   ground  of  expediency,  without 
closely  discussing  die  right.     Others  supporting  a 
higher  tone  of  prerogative,  insisted  that  the  king 
had  a  right  to  introduce  foreign   troops  into  any 
part  of  his  dominions  whenever  he  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient    Most  members  of  opposition  were  not 
▼ery  strenuous  in  support  of  the  motion,  because 
the  scheme  which  it  censured  had  not  been  put  into 
execution ;  and  it  was  rejected  thef  efote  by  a  ma- 
jority greater  even  than  was  usual. 
Mr.  Fox's        Mr.  Fox's  proposcd  inquiry  concerning  the  ord- 
p'??*^'"-  nance,  was  only  prelusive  to  a  more  comprehen- 
SUHu-iiw-   sive  scrutiny.    On  the  2d  of  February  he  made  a 
JJJ*jf  ,^    motion  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  ill-success 
armi.         of  his  majesty's  arms  in  North  America,  as  also  into 
the  causes  of  the  defection  of  the  Canadians.     That 
he  might  give  the  greater  effect  to  his  present  pro- 
position^ he  avoided  every  extraneous  subject ;  he 
would  neither  (he  said)  consider  the  right,  the  ex- 
pediency,  or  tiie  practicability  of  coercing  Ame- 

rica» 
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ricai  but  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admitting  them  chap. 
ally  would  simply  inquire  whether  the  meaf^ures  ana     ^^^' 

Eroceedings  of  ministry  upon. their  own  principles^  m^, 
ad  produced  the  desired  and  predicted  e£^ct :  with- 
out now  discus$ing  the  end,  he  should  merely  examine 
the  fitness  of  the  means.  Beginning  with  the  Bos^ 
ton  port  bill,  as  the  commencement  of  determined 
coercion,  he  pursued  an  historical  detail  of  the  mi- 
nisterial measures  down  to  the  present  time.  If,  ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis  of  ministers,  coercion  wa^ 
practicable,  either  they  had  not  planned  efficient 
measures,  and  afforded  the  proper  force,  or  they 
had  intrusted  its  direction  and  conduct  to  incompe- 
tent officers :  there  had  somewhere  been  incapacity, 
neglect,  or  misconduct.  Whether  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  disaffection,  the  successes  of  the  Americans, 
and  the  inefficiency  of  our  troops,  was  owing  to  un- 
fitness in  one  class  of  servants  to  deUberate  and  to 
determine,  in  another  to  execute,  or  to  both,  par- 
liament ought  to  be  informed  :  The  country  nad 
given  the  minister  the  means  of  effectual  effort,  and 
had  a  right  to  explore  the  causes  of  the  failure,  and 
to  know  what  ministers  or  military  officers  deserved, 
or  did  not  deserve,  farther  employment.  Ministers 
themselves,  if  conscious  that  no  blame  was  justly 
imputable  to  them^  were  interested  in  promoting 
the  desired  scrutiny :  they  would  rejoice  at  such  an 
opportunity  of  vindicating  their  conduct  tp  the 
puplic,  and  of  convincing  the  people  that  our  pre- 
sent national  disgraces,  misfortunes,  and  application 
of  that  support  which  they  had  so  liberally  given, 
were  not  owing  to  ministerial  ignorance,  incapacity, 
or  want  of  integrity.  He  concluded  with  sl  position^ 
that  none  wished  to  avoid  inquiry,  but  those  who 
were  either  culpable  themselves,  or  wished  to  screep 
the  culpability  of  others ;  an  observation^  doubtless 
generaUy,  but  not  universally,  just.  Mr.  Fo^c  urged 
the^e  arguments  with  a  lorce  whi^h  could  not 
be  resisted  by  reawning :  what  they  were  unable  to 

q3  combat. 
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combat,  ministers  endeavoured  to  elude.  There 
appeared  on  the  question,  as  on  others  before  men- 
tioned, a  want  of  coincidence  in  the  arguments  of 
ministry  and  their  friends.  Lord  North  was  less  de- 
cisive in  his  opposition  than  many  of  his  supporters, 
and  very  evidently  showed  a  disposition  to  modera- 
tion, from  which  he  was  often  recalled  by  his  more 
violent  co-adjutors;  he  had  rather  betrayed  than 
discovered  a  disposition  to  conciliate,  instead  of  co- 
ercing, but  had  been  prevented  by  the  abettors  of 
stronger  measures.  In  discussions  with  opposition, 
he  shewed  a  similar  disposition,  rather  to  palliate  than 
directly  to  controvert.  From  the  great  abilities  of 
his  lordship,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  his  inde- 
cision arose  in  some  degree  from  doubts  about  the 

;eneral  wisdom  of  the  plan  which  he  was  pursuing. 

^t  was  by  no  means  probable,  that  a  man  of  lord 
North's  talents,  if  thoroughly  convinced  that  what 
he  proposed  was  unobjectionable,  would  discover 
such  hesitation.  He  admitted,  that  miscarriages  had 
happened,  but  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  every 
event ;  he  was  ready  to  resign  his  office,  whenever 
the  house  should  withdraw  its  confidence.  Mr. 
Fox  had  charged  administration  with  wickedness, 
ignorance,  and  neglect ;  the  first,  he  assured  them, 
was  wrong,  and  the  two  last  remained  to  be  proved. 
This  vague,  temporising,  and  indecisive  reply  to 
Mr.  Fox's  definite  charges,  if  it  did  not  prove,  at 
least  afforded  grounds  for  forming  an  opinion,  that 
lord  North  himself  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  part  which  he  was  acting.  Others  of  much 
less  ability  were  by  far  more  decided  in  their  oppo- 
sition  to  an  inquiry. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  treaties  between  his 
majesty  and  the  duke  of  Brunswic,  also  the  land- 

frave  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  the  hereditary  prince  of 
[esse  Cassel,  were  laid  before  parliament.  By  these 
agreements  four  thousand  three  hundred  Brans- 
wic  troops  and  twelve    thousand  Hessians  were 

taken 
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taken  into  British  service.  To  the  duke  of  finmswic  chap. 
an  annual  subsidy  was  to  be  paid,  of  fifteen  thousand  .^^^' 
five  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds.  For  the  Hes*  i-^t^.  ' 
sians  a  double  rate  was  to  be  paid,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  men.  The  levy  money  to  both 
princes  was  seven  pounds  four  shillings  and  four- 
pence  per  head ;  every  man  killed  was  to  be  charged 
at  the  rate  of  the  levy-money.  All  were  to  receive 
the  same  pay,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as  British 
troops.  The  minister  contended,  that  the  supply 
was  necessary,  and  that  the  terms  were  fair.  Oppo- 
sition reprobated  the  measure  of  hiring  foreign  mer- 
cenaries against  British  subjects ;  the  motion,  how- 
ever, was  carried  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houses. 
The  secretary  at  war  having  moved  for  a  supply  of 
845,000/.  for  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  this 
vast  demand  incurred  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so 
confined  and  inefficacious  a  service,  roused  all  the  , 
vigour  of  opposition.  Neither  the  campaign  of 
1704,  which  by  discomfiting  France  delivered 
Europe;  nor  of  I760,  which  subdued  North 
America ;  had  cost  near  so  much  as  177^,  which 
produced  nothing  but  disgrace.  Ministers  rested 
their  measures  on  the  sanction  of  parliament ;  the 
misfortunes  of  the  last  campaign  (they  said)  were 
owing  to  their  belief  that  the  Americans  were  not 
in  general  so  wicked  as  they  had  actually  proved* 
and  from  that  conviction  we  had  employed  too 
small  an  army;  but  in  the  present  campaign,  the 
force  which  should  be  sent  would  totally  reduce  the 
colonies. 

On  the  14th  of  March  the  last  attempt  was  Lsit^fibrtt 
made  to  prevent  war  between  the  parent  and  the  ^  ^^J^ 
children.  The  duke  of  Grafton  moved  an  ad-  ford 
dress  to  his  majesty,  intreating,  that  to  put  an  end  **°^ 
to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  evince  to  the  world 
the  wish  of  the  sovereign  and  the  parliament  to  re- 
store peace  and  tranquillity,  he  should  issuer  a  pro- 

Q  4  clamation» 
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c  H  A  p«  ctomation,  deckuing,  if  the  revolted  colonies  wotdd 
^^^'  present  to  the  cmmnander  in  chief  of  his  majesty** 
1776.  forces  in  America,  or  to  the  conunissioners  sent  out 
with  powers  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  making 
pe<ice  or  war,  a  petition  setting  forth  their  grievances, 
hostilities  shoukl  be  immediately  suspended,  and  the 
petition  referred  to  the  parUament,  to  be  con^dered 
with  the  most  solemn  and  serious  attention*  The 
great  object  of  this  motion  seems  to  have  been,  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  late  prohibitory  act: 
which»  according  to  c^^)osition,  held  out  a  delusive 
shew  of  peace,  without  furnishing  the  means,  or 
containing  the  powers,  by  which  k  could  be  effected. 
Besides  the  general  arguments  which  thi^  motion 
naturally  suggested,  its  mover  adduced  a  declaration 
of  lord  George  Germaine  in  the  other  house,  that 
nothing  less  than  unconditional  submission  from 
America  would  satisfy  Britain.  To  promote  the 
address,  hisgrace  farther  stated,  that  intelligence  was 
received  by  himself  that  messengers  had  been  sent  by 
France  to  general  Washington  and  the  congress,  and 
argued  that  this  conciliatory  proposition  would  pre^ 
vent  the  Americans  from  seeking  the  means  of  defence 
in  foreign  assistance.  Ministers  contended,  that  con- 
ciliation was  alnK)st  impracticable,  and  that  nothing 
could  more  certainly  prevent  it  than  concession*  An 
Q^r  to  admit  them  to  amity  on  any  other  terms  than 
those  already  proposed,  would  be  a  degradation  to 
the  honour  of  the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the 
country.  The  Americans  wwld  be  reduced  in  om 
campaign  to  accept  of  the  term®  which  we  were 
MinnteiB  pleascd  to  offcr :  France  would  not  interfete  in 
u^SIJZi^f^  a  dispute  between  us  and  bur  colonies.  If  she  had 
^^^^  any  sudh  intention,  it  would  be  an  additional  aign^ 
wHi  aSi  ment  for  employing  our  force  to  subjugate  Ame- 
|^^«*  •  rica,  before  she  could  be  joined  by  so  powerfid  ail 
auixfliary.  We  have  (they  said)  parsed  tibe  Rubicon, 
and  it  is  no  longer  time  for  us^  to  be  proposing  ccm- 
ciliation.     This  was  the  language  not   of  ^  nie^re . 

parrots 
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parrots  of  the  political  creeds  that  happened  chap. 
to  be  ill  vogue  for  the  day,  but  of  many  se^  ^^^^ 
nator9  of  considerable  talents  and  knowledge;  177$. 
some  highly  distinguished  fear  ability,  and  one- 
equal  to  most  men  that  ever  appeared  in  a  legislative 
assembly.  A  reader,  who  should  know  the  origin, 
principles,  and  history  of  the  American  war,  with* 
out  having  attended  to  parliamentary  debate  and 
^eches,  would  learn  with  surprise,  that  a  most  stre- 
nuous abettor  of  coercive  measures,  a  determined 
enemy  to  every  plan  of  a  conciliatory  spirit,  a  sup- 
porter  of  uncoUtional  submission,  Jd  a  prophesi^ 
o£  speedy  subjugaticm,  was  Iwd  Mansfield.  Such 
powers  of  argument  in  cases  of  mcmientous  import- 
ance, drawing  conclusions  from  insufficient  inform- 
ation and  erroneous  principles ;  such  profound  wis- 
dom  sanctioning  the  measures,  decrees,  and  acts  of 
misinfonnation,  precipitancy,  and  violence  ;  afford 
a  striking;  instance  of  the  weakness  which,  from  the- 
imperfe^on  of  human  nature,  is  often  intermingled 
with  the  most  exalted  qualities  ;  it  teaches  the  rea- 
soner  in  drawing  his  inferences,  and  the  counseUor 
in  forming  his  schemes,  not  to  place  impUcit  re- 
liance on  either  the  authority  or  example  of  even 
an  illustrious  sage. 

A  BILL  was  this  year  proposed  for  establishing  a  scotch  mi- 
militia  in  Scotland,  which  was  eagerly  patronized  by  ""  *" 
members  from  that  country,  but  strongly  controverted 
by  English  senators.  In  favour  of  the  bill  it  was 
argued,  that  the  obvious  utility  of  militia  as  a  national 
defence,  rendered  its  establishment  as  proper  in  Scot- 
land as  in  England ;  and  that  the  attachment  now 
evinced  by  Scotchmen  to  the  family  on  the  throne, 
removed  objections  formerly  weighty.  On  the  other 
side  it  was  alleged,  that  there  was  neither  necessity 
nor  occasion  for  the  proposed  scheme.  A  militia  was 
local,  and  paid  by  the  landholders  for  their  protec- 
tion and  defence;  the  Scotch  paid  one  fortieth 
part  only  of  the  land-tax,  out  of  which  the  militia 

expences 
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CHAP,  cxpences  were  paid :  the  population  of  Scotland 
^^''  was  a  fifth  of  tnat  of  England;  it  was  therefore 
1776,  unreasonable  in  her  to  apply  for  a  militia,  in  the 
maintenance  of  which  her  expence  would  be  but 
one-eighth  of  her  advantage  in  proportion  to  Eng- 
land. The  answer  to  this  was  obvious ;  that  though 
the  specific  fund  for  defraying  the  miUtia  expences 
was  the  land-tax,  the  protection  of  that  branch  of 
revenue  was  not  its  sole  purpose,  but  the  defence  of 
every  constituent  of  private  and  public  property  and 
security.    After  a  warm  contest,  the  minister  being 

ii  rejected,    left  iu  a  minority,  the  bill  was  rejected. 

In  providing  the  ways  and  means  for  the  current 
year,  a  loan  of  two  millions  was  found  necessary. 
The  fimds  for  paying  the  interest,  being  taxes  on 
articles  of  luxury,  were  favourable  to  the  financial 
character  of  the  minister.  After  passing  a  vote  of 
credit  for  another  million,  the  session  closed  on  the 
23d  of  May. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Efoacuationqf  Boston. — British  troops  sail  to  Hali/iut — objects 
of  campaign  1 776^  three :  Jlrst,  recovery  qfCanadaf  and  in* 
vasion  of  colonies  by  the  lakes' — secondly^  eapedition  to 
Carolina'^ thirdly f  and  chiefly ,  invasion  cfNew  York*'^^ 
Quebec  relieved,  and  Canada  recovered,  — -  British  armd" 
ment  under  sir  Henry  Clinton  and  sir  Peter  Parker^  arrives 
too  laie  in  North  Carolina  -^ proceed  to  the  south'^ siege 
of  Charlestown  —  raised.  -<—  Internal  proceedings  of  the 
colonies  —  declaration  of  independence.  — Objects  andreo" 
sons  of  the  New  York  expedition  -—  British  force  arrives 
there  —  description  of  New  York  and  its  dqfendencies  ^^ 
pacificating  overtures  of  the  British  commanders  —  rejected. 

—  Battle  of  I/mg  Island.  —  Americans  defeated,  but  es* 
cape.  —  Capture  of  New  York  —  tffam  set  on  fire  by  the 
Americans.  —  Battle  of  White  Plains.  —  Americans  de* 

feated  in  one  part,  but  the  main  body  escapes.  —  Battle 
and  capture  of  Fort  Washington.  —  General  Howe  plans 
detached  expeditions -^  invasion  and  reduction  tf  Rhode 
Island  —  rapid  successes  of  lord  Comwallis  in  the  Jerseys 

—  consternation  and  fight  of  the  Americans  —  expect 
general  Howe  at  Philadelphia  —  lord  Comwallis  ordered 
into  winter-quarters  —  revival  of  American  spirits  from 
the  cessation  ofpm'suit  —  animated  to  most  extraordinary 
exertions  —  their  offensive  operations  —  surprise  of  the 
Hessians  ai  Trenton^  and  its  important  effects.-^ Opera^ 
tions  on  the  lakes  — -  Crown  Point  taken,  but  evacuated.  — 
General  result  of  the  campaign.  —  Depredations  ofAmeri" 
can  privateers  —  encouraged  by  France  and  Spain.     . 

rpHE  principal  scene  of  action  in  which  Britain  ^  ha  p. 
was  now  engaged,  was  the  American  colonies  j  5=5^ 
thither,  therefore,  the  history  must  call  the  attenr     nre. 
tion  of  the  reader.   Boston,    from  the  preceding  rfSSHtST 
summer,   had  continued  in    a  state  of  blockade. 
Gage  was  returned  home,  and  the  command  had 
devolved  on  general  Howe.    The  British  admiral 

having 
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CHAP,  having  been  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Fal- 
^^^''  mouth,  a  sea  port-town  in  the  northern  part  of 
1776.  Massachusets  Bay,  cannonaded  and  destroyed  the 
place;  and  the  provincials  being  informed  of  this  pro- 
ceedings issued  out  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
declaring,  however,  it  was  their  intention  to  con- 
fine their  hostilities  to*  the  capture  of  ships  which 
should  carry  stores  and  provisions  to  the  British 
army  at  Boston.  Several  vessels,  laden  with  neces- 
saries of  life,  were  taken  ^t  the  very  entrance  of  the 
harbour ;  the  capture  of  the  coal  ships  was  severely 
felt,  both  from  the  coldness  of  the  winter  in  that 
climate,  and  from  that  being  a  harder  season  than 
usuaL  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  known 
abettors  of  the  American  cause,  were  still  retained 
as  hostages^  and  all  the  loyalists  who  could  escape 
took  refuge  in  Boston ;  thence  there  was  not  only 
a  want  of  fresh  meat,  but  even  of  salt  provisions. 
To  supply  the  deficiency  of  firing,  they  destroyed 
several  housei^,  and  used  the  materials  ;  but  still  the 
scarcity  increased.  Aware  of  the  difficulties,  Wash- 
ington prosecuted  the  siege  with  a  double  vigour,  in 
order  to  take  the  place  before  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements from  Britain.  On  the  2d  of  March,  a 
battery  was  openisd  on  the  western  side  of  the  town, 
whence  it  was  dreadfrdly  annoyed  by  a  furious  dis- 
charge of  cannon  and  bombs;  and  on  the  5th, 
another  acted  on  the  eastern  shore.  Nevertheless, 
the  British  troops  acquitted  themselves  with  sur- 
prising fortitude,  and  during  fourteen  days  en- 
dured this  bombardment  with  undaunted  courage. 
The  besieged  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to  dis« 
lodge  the  Americans,  or  to  evacuate  the  town. 
The  general  attempted  to  attack  the  enemy,  but 
found  they  were  so  strongly  posted  as  to  render  the 
assault  impraqticable.  The  British  must  have  ascended 
a  perpendicular  eminence,  on  the  top  of  which  th§ 
Americans  had  prepared  hogsheads  chained  toge- 
ther 


the  cam- 
paign. 
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ther  in  gr^at  numbers,  and  fiUed  wi^h  stones  %  t&  c  h  a  Pi 
roll  down  upon  the  king's  troops  as  they  cliihbed  ^^^^ 
up  the  hilL  Finding  that  they  could  not  force  the  ^n^* 
works  o£  the  Amencan  general,  and  being  in  the  ^™"**^^ 
greatest  distressfor  want  of  pi'o visions,  general  Howe  f^a^ax. 
and  the  British  loyalists  embarked  for  Hali^  on  the 
17th  of  March,  and  arrived  there  in  the  end  of  ' 

the  month.  By  their  departure,  the  Americans  be- 
^^ame  inasters  of  Boston  and  a  considerable  quan^ 
tity  of  artillery  and  stores,  which  general  Howe 
was  obliged  to  leave  behind  Some  ships  were  left 
in  the  bay,  to  protect  the  vessels  which  should  arrivf 
from  England ;  but,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  they 
were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  British  trsmsports 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy* 

The  objects  proposed  by  the  British  goverd*-  ^^  ^ 
ment  in  tne  presait  campaign  were  three  •^*— to  *  *'^"' 
relieve  Quebec,  recover  Canada,  and  invade  the 
colbnies  through  the  lakes  —  to  make  an  impressiofi 
on  the  southern  provinces,  and  to  undertake  an  ea&- 
pedition  to  New  York.  During  these  transactions 
at  Boston,  colonel  Arnold  continued  the  blockade 
of  Quebec,  notwithstanding  a  very  severe  season, 
and  under  great  difficulties ;  reinforcements  arrived 
very  slowly  from  the  congress,  and  the  Canadiaris 
were  disheartened  and  wavering  {  the  succours, 
however  at  last  came,  and  Quebec  being  cut 
off  from  supplies  by  land,  and  the  ice  in  the  river 
not  admitting  assistance  from  England^  the  towns^ 
men  and  garrison  experienced  many  difficulties* 
But  as  the  seasoh  advanced  for  the  saCe  navigation 
of  the  river,  the  Americans  became  more  active, 
that  they  might  anticipate  the  anival  of  the  troops 
from  England :  they  renewed  the  siege,  and  erected 
batteries  to  bum  the  shipping.  While  the  besi^g^ 
were   engaged   in    attending  to  those  operations^ 

*  '*  This  ^ecies  of  preparation,  (Mr.  Stedman  obsoicoaO  ^^  exenifdify'iiifa 
ttrildng  maimer  that  fertility  oif  expedients  which  strongljr  characterised  the 
AmericaiiiduriDt  the  war/* 

Arnold 
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CHAP*  Arnold  attempted  to  storm  the  town  in  another 
^^^1^  quarter,  and  made  his  entrance  into  the  suburbs, 
1779.  but  could  not  penetrate  farther.  Meanwhile,  the 
small-pox,  so  pestilential  in  that  country  where  ino- 
culation was  not  confmon,  broke  out  in  the  Ame- 
rican army,  and  frightened  many  of  the  soldiers  to 
Qoebtc  it  dcscrt.  Although  it  was  now  the  beginning  of 
caMd^re^  Mav,  and  the  river  was  far  from  being  clear  of  ice, 
covcr«d.  an  English  squadron  made  its  way  up  to  Quebec, 
and  on  finding  succours  arrived,  the  besiegers  re- 
tired. On  the  9th  of  May,  Carleton  proceeded  in 
pursuit  of  Arnold  just  as  they  had  begun  the  retreat. 
Seeing  the  troops,  they  left  the  artillery  and 
military  stores  to  the  British,  and  thus  the  sdege 
of  Quebec  was  raised,  after  continuing  about 
five  months.  Understanding  that  a  number 
of  sick  and  wounded  provincials  were  scattered 
about  the  woods  and  villages,  the  governor  issued  a 
proclamation,  ordering  the  proper  officers  to  find 
out  these  miserable  people,  afibrd  them  relief  and 
assistance  at  the  public  expence,  and  assure  them 
'^that,  on  their  recovery,  they  should  have  the  liberty 
to  return  to  their  respective  provinces.  In  the  end 
of  May,  several  regiments  arriving  from  Ireland  and 
England,  together  with  a  regiment  from  general 
Howe,  and  the  Brunswic  troops,  which,  when  added 
to  those  who  were  before  in  the  nrovince,  amounted 
to  thirteen  thousand  men,  Carleton  prepared  for 
ofiensive  operations.  The  general  rendezvous  was 
at  the  three  rivers,  about  half-way  between  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec.  A  body  of  Americans  having 
attacked  the  advanced  division  of  the  British  troops, 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  General  Burgoyne 
arrived  with  the  reinforcements  in  Canada,  and  was 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  provincials.  Conscious  of  their 
inability  to  maintain  tneir  conquest,  the  provincials 
evacuated  Montreal,  Fort  St.  John,  crossed  Lake 
Champlain,  and  stationed  themselves  at  Crown 
Point,  whiiher  the  British  commander  did  not  follow 

them 
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them  for  the  present.    While  the  campaign  opened  chap. 
thus  auspiciously  for  Britain  in  the  norths  attempts  ^^^ 
were  made  to  re-establish  her  authority  in  the  south*      1776. 
The  governors  of  the  several  colonies  had  repre« 
sented,  that  in  the  middle  and  southern  provinces 
there  was  a  considerable  fipirit  of  loyalty,  but  that  the 
welUafiected  were  afraid  to  discover  their  sentiments ; 
and  that  if  a  powerful  force  were  sent  from  the  mo- 
ther-country to  co-operate  with  them,  they  would 
immediately  attach  themselves  to  her  cause.  In  con* 
sequence  of  this  information,  an  army  was  prepared, 
under  the  command  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  and  ordered  to  sail  to  North  Carolina, 
from  the  loyalists,  of  which  the  most  sanguine  ex* 
pectations  were  entertained. 

Governor  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  though  start  of  ar. 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  ship,  had  been  extremdy  ^^^^ 
active  in  the  service  of  Britain :  he  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  the  settlers  in  the  back-country, 
especially  with  an  unruly  class  of  men,  known 
by  the  name  of  regulators,  who  were  inimical  to 
orderly  government,  had  formerly  been  very  trou- 
blesome to  the  British  establishment,  and  transferred 
to  the  provincials  their  hostilitv,  since  they  had  ac* 
quired  the  ascendancy.  In  the  same  parts,  there 
was  a  totaUy  different  set  of  men.  emigrants  from  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  under  the  pressure  of  the  most 
indigent  circumstances,  who  were  distinguished  for 
loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  and  attachment  to  their 
native  land,  which  poverty  and  want  had  compelled 
them  to  abandon.  Actuated  by  such  contrary  mo^ 
tives  to  oppose  the  Americans,  these  two  classes  of 
settlers  co-operated  and  acquired  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  force.  Martin  projected  to  unite  with  them 
all  the  back  settlers  01  the  southern  colonies,  and 
that  the  whole  should  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
kiii^s  troops,  who  were  expected  early  in  the  spring, 
and  also  bring  forward  the  Indians  to  assist  the 
royal  cause.    By  the  desire  of  Martin,  Mr.  Mac- 

donald. 
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CHAP,  donald,  a  highland  gentleman,  of  known  courage^ 
^^"'  aiterptize,  and  abihty,  directed  and  headed  the  ex- 
177^.     ecution  of  the  scheme :  the  governor  also  issued  a 

{)roclamatiou»  commanding  all  persons  on  their  al- 
egiance  to  repair  to  the  royal  standard ;  but  it  wad 
necessary  to  embody  the  loyalists,  in  order  i;o  keep 
them  steady  in  their  intentions ; '  and  this  step  ulti- 
mately disconcerted  the  undertaking.  Their  hopeii 
of  success  rested  on  the  concealment  of  the  design, 
until  his  m^estfs  troops  should  arrive;  but  the 
formation  of  a  corps,  however^  soon  reached  and 
alarmed  the  provincials.  General  Macdonald  pro- 
posed to  march  to  Wilmington,  and  there  occupy 
a  secure  post,  until  the  British  landing  should  be  able 
to  afford  them  assistance.  Informed  of  these  pro^ 
ceedings,  Mr.  Moore,  a  provincial  gentleman,  and 
colonel  of  the  Carolinians,  advanced  with  a  body 
of  troops  in  quest  of  Macdonald.  The  highlander 
sent  Moor6  a  copy  of  the  king's  proclamation  ;  in 
answer  to  which,  the  provincial  commander  trans- 
mitted the  test  to  the  congress,  promising  (if  they 
should  subscribe  it)  to  treat  Macdonald  smd  his  party 
as  friends,  but  denouncing  the  severest  vengeance 
in  case  of  a  refusal.  The  royalists  losing  time  in 
negociation,  the  provincials  had  leisure  to  assemble 
in  greater  numbers  to  the  standard  of  colonel 
Moore.  Macdonald  proceeding  on  his  march,  de- 
scried Mr.  Caswell,  a  provincial  colonel,  who  was 
hastening  with  a  body  of  colonists  to  join  the  ge- 
neral, and  found  him  posted  at  Moore's  creek 
bridge  upon  Cape  Fear  river,  not  far  firom  Wil- 
mington. The  emigrants  with  great  fury  began  tb^ 
attack  with  broad  swords;  but  colonql  Macleod, 
the  second  in  command,  and  others  of  their  bravest 
officers  being  killed,  the  people,  who  in  the  spirit  <^ 
their  native  country  regarded  their  leaders  as 
chieftains,  were  di^eartened  by  the  fall  of  their 
commanders,  and  thrown  into  a  coniusion  whith 
reached  the  rest  of  the  corps ;  the  whok  piuty  'viM 

3  broken 
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broken  and  dispersed,  and  being  pursiied,  many  of  c  h  a  r 
them  were  taken  prisoners^  and  among  others  ge-    ^v^^* 
neral  Macdonald.     Such  was  the  issue  of  the  first  ^T^j^* 
enterprize  in  the  southern  colonies  for  supporting 
tlfe  cause  of  the  British  government. 

Among  the  causes  which  had  contributed  to  the  Bntbh  ar. 
distinguished  success  of  Mr.  secretary  Ktt*s  bellige-  "^°^ 
rent  measures,    one   of  the  most  efiicacious  was  Henryciio. 
promptness  of  preparation.    This  was  a  quality  ex-  SrtJJt^L 
tremely  deficient  in  the  armaments  that  were  em-  ker, 

f)loyed  during  the  ministry  of  lord  North,  and  the 
OTces   sent  out  on  an  expedition  were  frequently 
too    late   for    accomplishing  their  purpose.     The 
troops  destined  to  co-operate  with  the  loyalists  of 
the  south,  ought  to  have  left  Cork  before  Christmas, 
that  they  might  reach  Carolina  in  the  beginning  of 
spring,  so  as  to  be  in  the  field  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  heats  that  are  so  injurious  to 
northern   constitutions,    unless  gradually  encoun- 
tered; but  they  did  not  depart  from  Ireland  till  amVestoo 
the  7th  of  February,   and  it  was  the  third  of  May  ^^^"T^ 
before  they  arrived  at  Cape  Fear.*   General  CUnton 
having  joined  them  from  Boston  took  the  command  ; 
and  finding  that  from  the  discomfiture  of  the  roy- 
alists he  could  have  no  hopes  of  success  in  North 
Carolina,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  South  proceeds  to 
Carolina,  and  to  besiege  Charlestown  its  capital.  *«wuth. 
This  town  was  the  great  support  of  the  warlike  pre- 
parations in  the  southern  colonies,  and  on  account 
both  of  its  strength  and  opulence,  would  be  an  im- 
portant acquisition  to  Britain. 

The  harbour  of  Charlestown  was  protected  and 
commanded  by  a  fort  upon  Sullivan's  island,  which 
is  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Ashley  and 
Cooper,  that  almost  inclose  the  town  ;  and  an  inlet 
of  the  sea.  It  was  projected  to  capture  that  fort, 
and  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  for  its  defence,  to 
intercept  sul  intercoiurse  between  Charlestown  and 
the  ocean.  Clinton  arrived  on  the  4th  of  Jime  be- 
voL.  11.  R  fore 
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CHAP,  lore  the  capital  of  South  Carolina :  the  American 
^^^^'     commander  Lee,  having  received  accurate  intelli- 

'  1775.  gence  concerning  the  motion  of  the  British  general, 
by  forced  marches  appeared  about  the  same  time  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Charlestown,  and  postii^g 
himself  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  secured  a  com- 
munication  with  Sullivan's  island*  Between  Clin- 
ton and  the  fort  lay  Long  Island,  from  which  he 
understood  there  was  a  fordable  passage  to  Sullivan's 
ifidand ;  he  stationed  himself  on   this  island,  con- 

The  siege     structcd  battcries,  and  prepared  for  the  siege.  Hav- 

rfcharies]   j^^g  ^^^^  dispOsitlous  for  commencing  the  attack, 

on  the  38th  of  June  he  poured  a  tremendous  fire 

From  land-batteries^  floating-batteries,  and  the  ships. 

TM  British  troK^s  behaved  with  their  usual  valour, 

and  the  Americans  displayed  great  courage   and 

persev^raiice*  Three  of  our  ships  having  run  aground, 

two  of  thfem  were  extricated ;  but  the  third  sticking 

fast,  was  set  on  fire,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into 

the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The  troops  attempted  the 

passage ;  but  found  that  the  water  was  not  one  foot 

in   depth,  as  they  had  been    informed,   but   near 

seven  foet ;  under  cover  however  of  the  fire,  they 

attempted  to  land,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  there 

were  unexpected  difficulties  to  encounter  even  if 

they  did  land.     The  information  which  the  general 

had  received  concerning  the  access  to  the  fort,  had 

been  extremely  inaccurate ;  there  was  between  it 

and  the  shore  a  trench,  in  which  he  had  understood 

that  the  watesr  was  shallow ;  but,  on  examination,  it 

was  discovered  to  be  extremdv  deep,  and  also  much 

more  under  the  command  of  the  castle  than  the 

gme^$l  had  supposed :    the  troops   were  for  the 

p^nt,  therefore,  ordered  to  return  to  their  camp* 

Ine  next  day,  dispositions  were  made  for  repeating 

the  attempt,  and  there  was  a  hot  fire  on  both  sides, 

by  WMdi  two  British  ships  being  much  damaged! 

w^m  ordered  to  retire.     The  attempt  was  repeated 

m  a  part  somdwhal  shallower  than  where  the  first 

9  trial 
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trial  had  been  made.     General  Clinton  and  several  c  K  a  p. 
other  officers  waded  up  to  their  shoulders,  but  find-      ^^''',,| 
ing  the  depth  of  the  water  increasing,  were  unable       1779. 
to  proceed;  the  ships  could  not  approach  so  near 
as  to  do  effectual  execution,  and  general  Lee  was 
in  great  force  on  the  other  side  to  defend  the  forts  2 
for  all  these  reasons,  Clinton  thought  it  expedient  is  rawed, 
to  desist  from  the  attempt.     It  was  said  by  military 
critics,  that  the  British  general  had  not  bestowed 
sufficient  pains  to  investigate  the  situation  and  ac- 
cessibility of  the  place  before  he  commenced  the 
attack  ;  that  his  ships  might  have  approached  much 
nearer  the  fort,   and  covered  the  landing  of  the 
troops  :  by  political  critics  it  was  alleged,  that  the 
difficulties  arose  from  the  general  causes  which  ha^ 
been  predicted;  the  determination  and  force  of  the 
Americans,  inspired  by  the  love  of  liberty,  and  tho^ 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  posts  which  they  had  to  defend. 

Lord  Dunmore  continued  to  carry  on  naval  hosti-r 
lities  on  the  coasts  of  the  southern  provinces,  but 
finding  he  could  make  no  effectual  impression,  re-» 
tired  to  Florida.  The  Americans,  on  the  other 
hand,  fitting  out  a  squadron  from  Boston,  attacked 
the  Bahama  islands,  and  plundered  them  of  stores 
and  artillery,  by  which  means  they  brought  to  their 
country  a  supply  which  was  very  much  wanted, 
Clinton  was  summoned  by  general  Howe  to  meet 
him  at  New  York,  but  before  we  accompany  the 
southern  force  to  its  junction  with  the  commander 
in  chief  and  the  main  army,  it  is  proper  to  take  a 
view  of  the  civil  proceedings  in  the  colonies,  %hich, 
both  on  account  of  their  political  importance  and 
influence  on  military  operations,  merit  and  recjuire 
historical  notice. 

In  the  former  year,  the  provincial  assembly  of  internal  agtf 
New  England  had  passed  resolutions,  manifesting  a  U)iiel. 
disposition  to  independency  ;  but  rather  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  other  colonies  and  of  their  constituents, 

B  I?  than 
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CHAP,  than  to  pledge  themselves  by  an  explicit  proposition. 
^^"'  Their  delegates  in  the  congress,  and  the  other  most 
1776.  violent  members,  having  sounded  the  rest  of  the  Re- 
presentatives, discovered,  that  from  several  colonies 
there  was  an  aversion  to  that  measure,  and  that  a 
separation  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
evils,  which  ought  not  to  be  incurred  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  tljeir  liberty. 
Bred  up  in  republicanism,  the  New  Englanders  had 
deemed  independence  on  a  crowned  head  a  desirable 
object;  but  other  colonists,  educated  with  monarchi'- 
cal  principles,  and  attached  to  the  king  and  people 
of  Great  Britain,  regarded  a  connexion  between 
themselves  and  the  parent-country  as  constituting 
the  supreme  advantages  of  both  countries,  and  se- 
paration as  only  not  so  bad  as  slavery.  The  New 
Englanders  had  been  winning  over  tne  other  colo- 
nies to  their  sentiments  and  principles,  with  great, 
but  hitherto  not  complete,  success.  The  congress 
was  becoming  more  and  more  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  its  republican  president ;  but  still  desirous  of 
peace,  it  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  result  of  its 
petition  to  the  king,  and  for  the  measures  which 
should  be  adopted  in  parliament.  When  it  was 
learned  that  no  attention  would  be  paid  to  the 
petitidn,  that  nothing  short  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission would  satisfy  the  British  government,  and 
that  great  armaments,  including  a  numerous  body  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  were  prepared  in  order  to  sub- 
jugate America,  the  greater  number  of  delegateis 
adopted  the  sentiments  which  were  first  generated 
and  afterwards  cherished  by  the  New  Englanders. 
On  the  30th  of  May,  a  prefatory  resolution  was 
passed,  diSclaring,.  that  the  prohibitory  act  by  which 
they  were  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the 
crown,  the  rejection  of  their  petition  for  redress 
and  reconciliation,  with  the  intended  exertion  of  all 
the  British  forces,  assisted  by  foreign  mercenaries, 
for  their  destruction,  depriving  the  colonies  of  the 

king's 


^  Annual  Register,  1776,  p.  163. 

*'  Andrews,  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

^  Annual  iU^ster,  1776,  p.  164.^ 
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king's  protection,  annihilated  their  allegiance  j  that  c  h  a  p. 
it  became  now  necessary  for  them  to  take  the  power  ^^^- 
of  government  into  their  own  hands.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved,  "  to  recommend  to  the  various  as- 
semblies and  conventions  in  the  united  states  of 
America,  where  no  form  of  government  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  affairs  had  yet  been  adopted,, 
to  form  such  a  constitution  as  should  be  most  coiw 
ducive  to  the  public  welfare  and  security/' 

In  the  middle  and  southern  provinces;  of  those* 
who  were  determined  to  resist  coercion j  there  were 
two  parties :  the  one  wished  merely  to  oppose  all 
acts  of  hostility,  but  still  to  leave  room  for**  re-union  y 
the  other  resolved  not  only  to  resist,  but  to  outrage 
the  British  government.     In  a  state  of  pubfe  fer- 
ment,  moderation  is  generally  regarded  as  luke- 
warmness,  and  indifference  as  enmity  to  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment.     In  most  of  the  colonial  assemblies,, 
being  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  congress,  they 
instructed  their  delegates  to  support  independence. 
In  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  %  the  assemblies  re- 
solved to  oppose  this  measure  ;  and  the  amount  of 
their  reasonmg  was -Britain  has  oppressed,  and  is, 
attempting  to  subdue  America,  it  becomes  us  there- 
fore to  resist,  but  the  necessity  of  resistance  does 
not  justify  measures  injurious  to  ourselves,  and  not 
necessary  to  render  our  resistance  effectual ;  we  can 
fight  as  well  without  mentioning  independence,  as 
after  declaring  it;  we  will  not  actuaJly^  ob6y  the 
commands  of  Britain,  while  inconsistent  with  our 
constitutional  rights,  but  we  ought  not  therefore  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  %  by  a 
change  in  the  British  counsels,  which  experience  of 
the  ineflScacy  of  her  plans  may  in  time  be  expected 
to  produce  j  meanwhile  our  efforts  shall  be  as  ener- 
getic as  those  of  the  most  zealous  votary  of  inde- 


pendenee^ 
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CHAP,  pendence.     The  separation  from  Britain,  even  if 
^^'^*    finally  attainable,  would  be  productive  of  great  and 
i77g^      evident  evils.     The  protection  of  the  parent  state, 
the  salutary  power  of  a  common  sovereign  to  balance 
so  many  separate  and  possibly  discordant  provinces, 
the  important  political  and  commercial  advantages 
of  the  old  union  appeared  in  a  striking  light  to  every 
man  of  discernment,  whose  mind  was  not  clouded 
by  the  passions  that  overspread  the  multitude ;  but. 
no  art  was  spared  to  make  the  contrary  opinion 
popular,  and  no  means  were  more  successful  than 
publications  which,  by  enumerating  the  various  acts 
of  alleged  oppression,  stimulated  the  hatred  and  re- 
sentment of  the  children  against  their  parents*     Of 
these  works  one  of  the  most  effectual  was  an  essay  of 
the  noted  Thomas  Paine,  written  in  the  style  and 
spirit  which  he  has  so  frequently  exhibited,  strongs 
coarse,  and  inflammatory*     The  bold  and  unquali^ 
fied  intrepidity  of  assertion  passed,  with  undisci* 
plined  understandings,  as  unanswerable  arguments } 
familiarity  of  illustration,  and  vulgarity  of  allusiouy 
highly  pleased  unrefined  tastes  {  an  appeal  to  their 
prejudices  and  prepossessions  gratified  their  passions, 
and  they  concluded  that  he  must  be  right  whose 
opinions  and  sentiments  agreed  with  their  ^  own. 
Displaying  an  ability  and  skill,  the  amount  of  which 
was  that  he  could  setjire  to  combustibles,  Paine's 
address  acted  powerfully  on  the  populace  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  contributed  to  inspire  them  with  dif- 
ferent sentiments  from  their  provincial   assembly 
and  their  delegates  in  the  congress.     The  delegates, 
however,  thought  it  necessary,  on  so  important  a 
questipn,  to  take  the  sense  of  their  constituents,  and 
after  a  great  contest  it  was  carried  that  they  should 
be  instructed  to  agree  to  the  determination  of  con- 
gress. Notwithstanding  the  artifices  of  demagogues^ 
there  still  remained  in  Philadelphia  a  considerable 

•  Ramsay,  vol.  i.  p,  ^^6, 

body 
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body  inimical  to  independence.     In  Maryland,  the  c  fi  a  ^• 
^delegates  were  instructed  to  oppose  the  question  of     ^^"' 
independence   in   congress.      Having  accordingly     1776. 
voted  against  it,  they  were  driven  from  the  assembly ; 
and,  on  returning  home,  they  found  the  violent  party 
gaining  ground.     A  second  meeting  of  constituents 
was  call^,  and  they  returned  with  instructions  to 
vote  for  independence.     On  the  4th  of  July,  the  Dedantion 
congress  of  delegates  from  thirteen  English  colonies  ^jlj^**^*"**' 
in  America,  declared  the  provinces  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state.     In  the  declaration,  they  commenced 
with  observing,  that  when  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands'*  which 
have  connected  it   with  another,    and  to  assume 
amor^  ihe  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature,  of  nations, 
and  of  God,  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
omnions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  de- 
clare the  cause  which  impels  them  to  the  separation. 
Government  being  an  institution  for  the  happiness 
<rf*the  governed,  whenever  it  becomes  destructive 
of  that  end,  must  be  dissolved.     Having  laid  down 
this  generd  rule,  they  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
facts  which,  in  their  opinion,   proved  the   British 
government  of  our  colonies  to  have  been  destructive 
of  its  end,  and  comprised  in  the  detail  all  the  acts 
already  mentioned :   in  every  stage  of  oppression, 
they  alleged,  that  they  humbly  petitionea  the  king 
for  redress,  but  with  no  effect.     "  We  have  applied 
also  (they  said)  to  our  British  brethraa ;  we  have 
reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  eml^ 
tion  and  settlement  j   we  have  appealed  to 
native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  coujuiied  them 
by  the  ties  of  our  coaamon  kindred  to  disavow  those 
usurpations  which   would  inevitably  interrupt  our 
connexion   and    correspondence:   they  have  been 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consar^uiujiiy  j^ 

'  Sec  State  Papers,  July  4th,  1776. 
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CHAP,  we  must  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which 
^^^'     denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we  bold 
i77g.     the  rest  of  mankind  —  in  war,  enemies ;  in  peace, 
friends."    For  these  reasons,  they  solemnly  pub- 
lished, that  they  were  henceforth  free   and  inde- 
pendent  states,  and  absolved  from  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown ;  that  all  poUtical  connexion  between 
tiiem  and  Great  Britain  was  and  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely terminated ;  that  they  had  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
commerce,  and  do  every  other  act  which  belonged 
to  independent  states.     This  celebrated  decliaration, 
which  separated  the  colonies  from  Britain,  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  people,  but 
by.  some   of  the  wisest  opponents  of  the  mother- 
country    it   was    not    equally    relished.      General 
Washington  himself,  though  so  strenuous  and  eflS- 
eacious  a  supporter  of  American  resistance  to  what 
he  conceived  oppression  and  tyranny,  never,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  expressed  an  approbation  of  the  total 
dissolution  of  the  connexion  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country «.     His  great  and  compre- 
hensive mind  viewed  remote  and  distant  objects ; 
he  saw  that  whatever  was  the  enmity  between  Bri- 

n  In  the  original  impression,  I  had  written  that  general  Wasbin^cmwas  far  Jrom 
■  approving  of  an  entire  dissolution  of  the  connexion*   That  opinion  I  founded  partly 
on  the  general  wisdom  and  moderation  of  that  illustrious  American,  and  the  enmity 
which  his  conduct  uniformly  exhibited  to  democratic  violence ;  and  partly  on  a  letter 
for  many  years  imputed  to  him,  and  inserted  in  a  publication,  which,  till  very  lately, 
passed  for  genuine.    The  work  in  question  is  intitled,  ''  Epistles,  Domesdc,  Coo- 
fidential,  and  Official,  from  General  Washington  ;**  and  was  long  current,  as  its 
contents  were  probable,  and  its  averments  remained  uncontradicted.    I'he  letter 
from  which  I  made  the  citation  inserted  in  a  note,  ])ages  344  and  345,  of  voL  ii. 
had  been,  with  five  others,  denied  by  general  Washington,  in  an  American  gazette, 
to  be  genuine,  a  short  time  before,  his  death.    This  disavowal  I  did  not  hear  of,  till 
8ever<U  months  aft^r  the  publication  cf  the  work,  when  Mr.  Bleecker,  of  New  York, 
wrote  me,  that  the  Epistles  in  question  were  spurious,  and  referred  me  to  the  ga- 
zette in  which  they  were  disavowed  by  general  Washington.     Far  from  wishing  to 
.  iiqpute  any  expression  to  any  character  in  my  history  which  he  did  not  use,  I  sva  de^ 
sirous  of  correcting  the  error  respecting  that  fact ;  and  for  that  purpose  have  directed 
the  quotation  from  the  alleged  letter  to  Mr.  Lund  Washington  to  be  cancelled,  and 
,    ,  the  present  explanation  sul»tituted  in  its  place. 

.My  general  opinion,  however,  that  Washington,  so  eminent  for  wisdom  and  mo- 
deration, was  an  enemy  to  democratic  violence,  not  restiog  on  one  letter,  but  on 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  coiidua,  continues  the. same^ 

tain 
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tain  and  America  at  present,  it  must  at  length  ter-  chap. 
minate.  He  knew  the  vast  advantages  that  had  -.^^Ij* 
accrued,  and  the  greater  which  might  proceed  from  1776. 
the  renewal  of  friendly  relations  between  Britain 
and  North  America ;  their  language,  their  respec- 
tive objects  and  pursuits  fitted  them  for  a  recipro- 
city of  benefit,  if  united,  which  he  did  not  appre- 
hend they  could  enjoy  if  separated.  Distinguished 
as  a  champion  of  liberty,  he  was  its  champion  with 
the  principles  and  discrimination  of  a  wise  man ; 
he  loved  freedom  secured  by  order,  and  was  a  pro- 
found admirer  of  the  British  constitution  :  he  did 
not  therefore  favour  the  democratical  principles 
which,  first  spread  by  the  New  Englanders,  had 
extended  through  the  colonies  ;  he  foresaw  that  the 
constitution  resulting  from  independence  would  be 
republican,  and  might,  from  the  influence  of  demo- 
cratic zealots,  be  inconsistent  with  tranquillity  and 
order.  He  therefore  did  not  enter  into  the  vio- 
lence which  was  manifested  by  many  abettors  of 
independence.  Engaged,  however,  in  conducting 
military  afi^irs,  he  did  not  deem  himself  necessitated 
publickly  to  declare  every  opinion  which  he  might 
form  upon  the  civil  and  political  proceedings  of  hi& 
countrymen  ;  and  without  agreeing  with  every  de- 
magogue that  could  agitate  and  inflame  the  popu- 
lace, he  continued  to  support  his  country  in  de- 
fending  what  he  thought  her  liberty ;  some  of  her 
counsels  and  resolutions  might  not  meet  his  appro- 
bation, but  was  he  therefore  to  desert  her  in  war 
and  danger  ^  as  a  patriot,  he  employed  his  talents,  • 
not  only  in  endeavouring  to  extricate  her  from 
danger  and  difficulty,  but  in  sacrificing  his  own 
particular  sentiments  for  the  sake  of  unanimity  and 
the  general  welfare. 

Writers  favourable  to  the  coercion  of  America 
^fiirm,  that  independence  was  long  before  that  period 
the  aim  of  their  leaders ;  but  being  able  to  adduce 
no  testimony  or  documents  in  support  of  their  as- 
sertion. 
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CHAP,  sertion,  rest  its  weight  on  probable  inferences  ironi 
^^"'     their  conduct.     *^  Hence  (says  a  late  historian  "*) 
1776.      their  complaints  of  grievances  were  clamorous,  fre- 
quent,  and  specific,  while  their  professions  of  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  were  merely  general,  and  attended 
with  no  precise  offers  of  conciliation  or  satisfaction." 
The  American  statement  of  grievances,  in  their  peti- 
tions to  the  king,  and  other  representations,  w^e  no 
doubt  specific ;  if  they  had  been  vague,  they  would 
'       have  been  nugatory.     Thw  professions  or  loyalty 
and  attachment  were  attended  with  no  precise  offers 
of  conciliation  or  satisfaction,  because  in  their  view 
they  were   suffering   unconstitutional  injury,    and 
prayed  for  constitutional  redress ;  they  were  reclaim- 
ing a  right,  and  not  making  proposals  for  a  bargaiii. 
They  did  not  conceive  themselves  to  have  com- 
mitted injustice  against  the  British  government,  and 
therefore  made  no  offers  of  satisfaction  either  pre- 
cise or  general.     Their  propositions  of  conciliati<m 
were  simple :  they  apprehended  that  the  new  system 
of  legislature  was  a  violation  of  their  privileges  as 
British  subjects,  and  declared  that  they  would  re- 
turn  to  amity  when,  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
present  measures,  their  constitutional  blessings  Bhould 
be  restored.     How  entreaties  or  even  requisitions 
that  their  connexion  with  the  mother-country  should 
be  replaced  on  the  former  footing,  demonstrate  an 
intention  of  entirely  dissolving  thei  tie,  it  is  difficult 
to  discover.     A   farther  argument    to  evince   the 
American  desire  of  independence  is,  that  their  de- 
mand of  redress  in  the  repeal  of  all  the  acts  siilce 
I76S,  must  be  insincere,  for  it  could  not  be  ex»- 
pected  to  be  successful.    ^^  No  party  in  BritainHdMild 
attempt  conciliation  on    such   grounds ;    because, 
thereby  they  must  have  abandoned  some  principle  :'* 
the  amount  of  wfaich  reasoning  is,  that  if  a  states- 
man or  lawgiver  has  proposed  or  adopted  any  mes^ 

I 

>  Adolphus^  vp4.  ii.  .p.J7i. 
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sure  or  regulation^  he  must  adhere  to  his  resolution^  chap. 
that  he  may  preserve  his  consistency ;  a  doctrine,      ^^"' 
which)  in  such  falUble  beings  as  men,  might  often      177$. 
contravene  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice  and  wis-f 
dom.     In  the  colonial  range  of  complaint,  therefore, 
I  can  perceive  no  proofs  of  determined  separation* 
From  the  series  of  acts  which  the  narrative  has  pre- 
sented, it  appears  that  the  New  Englanders,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  disputes,  manifested  dis- 
positions to  republicanism,  from  which  we  might 
fairly  infer  a  desire, .  and  even  a  design  of  eventual 
separatiiHi ;  but  that  the  middle  and  southern  co-* 
lonies  were  the  votaries  of  loyal  and  constitutional 
connexion  and  subordination ;  that  their  co-opera- 
tion with  the  col<Miists  of  the  north,  was  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  system  of  177* ;  that  their  sub- 
sequent resistance  arose  from  refused  redress,  and 
attempted  coercion ;  and  their  consent  to  the  scheme 
of  independence,  from  the  total  rejection  of  all  their 
applications,  combined  with  elation  for  the  successes 
of  the  former  campaign.     The  independence  of 
America^  therefore,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  evi-* 
dentiy  proceeded  fixwn  no  preconcerted  design,  but 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  measures  that  were 
pursued  by  the  mother-country,  and  the  progress 
of  human  passions,  when  they  refuse  the  admoni- 
tions  <^  reason  and  wisdom  ;  from  disputes  to  quar 
rels,  repeated  with  increasing  asperity,  until  they 
terminated  in  a  tmal  rupture* 

Thjp  main  object  of  military  operations  was  New  objects  and 
York ;  and  for  mietking  this  part  of  America  the  chief  [he*expedi- 
seat  <3f  war,  there  were  various  reasons.     The  pro-  ^^o^  to  New^ 
vmoe  of  New  York,  running  north-west,  jmns  with 
CaJiada,  that  runs  soutii-west,  and  both  together  en« 
close  New  England^  and  divide  it  from  the  southern 
c(danies»    By  possessing  New  York  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  province^  while  the  Canadian  army  in*- 
vaded  it  on  me  ncMth,  a  communication,  it  was  con- 
ceived, might  be  established  betwe^ai  the  secondary 

and 
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CHAP,  and  primary  army ;  both  could  co-operate  vigoroudyv 
^'^"'  easily  reduce  New  £nglan4,  afterwards  act  in  con-- 
1775,  cert  against  the  more  southern  colonies,  and  procure 
the  assistance  of  the  back-settlers,  many  of  whom' 
were  well  disposed  to  the  mother-country.  New 
York  was  a  centrical  position,  from  which  operations 
might  be  directed  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
as  occasion  might  serve,  or  circumstances  require, 
so  that  this  position  enabled  the  British  commander 
to  prescribe  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  quit  it  when 
he  chose ;  and  if  the  army  were  withdrawn  from  the 
field,  the  great  north  river,  and  the  different  chan- 
nels between  the  islands  and  the  main  land,  would 
enable  him,  by  his  ships  and  detachments,  to  harass 
the  adjoininff  countries ;  while  the  provincials,  how- 
ever powerml,  could  make  no  attempt  upon  the 
islands  that  would  not  be  attended  with  greater  in- 
conveniencies,  and  liable  to  imminent  danger.  Be- 
sides these  advantages.  Long  Island  was  very  fertile 
in  wheat  and  all  other  corns,  abounded  with  herb& 
and  flocks,  and  was  deemed  almost  equal  alone  ta 
the  maintenance  of  an  army.  In  the  province, 
especially  in  the  upper  part  towards  Albany,  there 
were  reported  to  be  many  loyalists,  who  would  flock 
to  the  British  standard  as  soon  as  they  could  mani- 
fest their  sentiments  safely.  New  York,  from  these 
circumstances,  was  an  object  of  high  importance, 
and  its  attainment  was  not  reckoned  difiicult ;  much 
the  better  part  of  the  province  is  enclosed  in  islands, 
which  being  long  and  narrow,  were  exposed  on  all 
sides  to  attacks  n*om  our  fleets,  and  to  the  descents 
of  our  troops ;  and  when  conquered,  the  protection 
of  the  ships  of  war  would  be  as  effectual  in  their 
preservation,  as  their  hostility  had  been  in  their  re- 
duction. These  were  the  reasons  on  which  the 
military  plan  was  founded,  and  whatever  the  senti- 
ments of  the  reader  may  be  respecting  the  wisdom 
of  the  statesman  who  proposed,  and  the  lawgivers 
who  adopted  the  measures  which  produced  enmities 

if  between 
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between  America  and  the  mother-country,  he  will  chap. 
probably  without  hesitation  admit,  that  the  plan  of    ^^"' 
military  operation  was  not  discreditable  to  the  talents      i776. 
of  its  author  as  a  war  minister.  .  But  the  history  now 
proceeds  to  narrate  its  execution. 

General  Howe  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Halifax  British 
for  two  months,  to  receive  reinforcements  which  he  JI^^*^' 
expected  from  England,  with  a  fleet  commanded  by  New  York. 
his  brother,  lord  Howe ;  the  armament  from  Eng- 
land much  exceeded  the  time  that  had  been  planned 
for  its  departure  from  home.  The  general,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  wait  no  longer  at  Halifax,  but  to 
proceed  southwards,  that  there  might  be  no  delay 
after  lord  Howe  should  reach  America.  Leaving 
Halifax  on  the  11th  of  June,  in  the  end  of  the  month 
he  arrived  in  Sandy-hook  near  New  York.  During 
Jiis  passage,  he  was  joined  by  six  transports  fuU  of 
Highland  troops,  belonging  to  the  forty-second  and 
seventy-first  regiments ;  from  them  he  learned  that 
Colonel  Campbell  with  a  detachment  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  armament :  he  afterwards  found, 
that  going  into  Boston,  where  they  expected  to  have 
joined  the  British  army,  they  were  taken  prisoners 
by  the  provincials. 

The  town  of  New  York  is  situated  in  an  island  Dc«cripUon 
running  from  north  to  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  yoH^Md  its 
Hudson  river ;  at  the  southern  extremity,  separated  dcpendea- 
from  New  York  island  by  a  narrow  channel,  on  ' 
the  east,  is  Long  Island ;  directly  south,  in  sight,  but 
at  a  greater  distance,  isStaten  Island ;  beyond  which, 
and  in  the  same  direction,  lies  Sandy-hook.  The 
Americans  having  been  informed  of  the  destination 
of  the  British  armament,  had  been  at  great  pains  to 
fortify  New  York  town  and  island,  and  to  make 
the  access  as  difficult  as  possible,  by  sinking  ships  in 
the  most*  approachable  part  of  the  channel ;  they 
were  also  provided  with  a  numerous  artillery,  and 
guarded  by  a  strong  body  of  troops.  On  the 
northern  extremity  of  New  York  island,  it  commu- 
nicated 


cies. 
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c  H  A  P^  nicated  with  the  continent  by  a  bridge,  called  King's 
^'^"-     Bridge.     Long  Island,  from  its  extent,  was  not  so 
1776.     strongly  fortified,  yet  was  well  guarded,  had  an  en- 
campment on  the  side  next  New  York,  and  also 
works   on  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  coast. 
Staten  Island,  being  less  valuable,  was  not  guarded 
with  equal  strength  and  vigilance:  thither,  there- 
fore, he  proceeded,  and  landed  without  opposition  : 
he  met  with  Mr.  Tryon,  late  governor  of  New  York, 
and  other  loyalists,  who  informed  him  of  the  dispo^ 
sition  of  the  province,  and  strength  of  the  enemy. 
From  the  accounts  which  he  received  of  the  pro- 
vincial force,  he   found  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  commence  hostilities  until  the  armament 
from  England  should  arrive.     It  was  the  14th  of 
July  before  Lord  Howe  reached  Staten  Island  :  the 
trt)ops  that  were  conveyed  in  the  fleet  consisted  of 
twenty  regiments-  of  foot,  and  la  regiment  of  light 
dragoons,  and  also  the  Hessian  auxiliaries :  so  re- 
inforced,   the    British    army    amounted    to    near 
thirty  thousand  men.     The  commanders  possessed 
high  characters,  and  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  subordinate  stations  of  trust  and  importance  in 
the  former  war.     The  naval  officer  had,  in  the  year 
1758,  on  the  coast  6f  France,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  fame  which  was  increased  during  subsequent  ser- 
vices :  the  military  gentleman  was  the  distinguished 
favourite  of  general    Wolfe,  led   the  body  which 
first  seized  the  heights  of  Abraham »,  and  afterwards 
supported  and  advanced  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held.     It  was  true,  he  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  signalizing  himself  as  a  general,  except  at  Bun- 
ker's hill ;  and  having  acted  there  under  the  com- 
mand of  another,  he  merely  proved,  as  before,  that 
he  was  an  active  and  intrepid  soldier :  but  from  his 
conduct  in  secondary  situations,  he  was  very  na- 
turally allowed  credit  for  abilities  which  could  fill 

^  See  this  History,  vp].  i.  p»  183, 

up 
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up  the  first  with  equal  propriety.  From  their  near  e  h  a  p. 
relation,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  there  would  ^'^"' 
be  the  utmost  harmony  between  the  general  and  1775. 
admiral ;  and  the  appointment  of  lord  Howe  and 
sir  William  to  the  chief  command  of  the  naval  and 
military  operations,  afibrded  general  satisfaction  in 
England,  and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  were 
entertained  of  their  success.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  their  hopes  were  not  without  appa- 
rently probable  grounds.  The  American  army 
did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand^  raw  smd  undis* 
ciplined^  to  oppose  thirty  thousand  veterans.  These 
were  unprovided  with  the  various  accommodations 
and  even  necessaries  of  a  military  life,  whereas  the 
British  forces  were  abundantly  supplied  with  every 
article  that  could  be  useful  in  warfare. 

Besides  their  military  powers,  the  general  and  Pacific 
admiral  were  appointed,  under  the  late  act  of  parlia-  "he^rituif 
ment,  the  commissioners  for  restoring  peace  to  the  command- 
colonies,  and  for  granting  pardon  to  such  as  should  '^ 
deserve  the  royal  mercy.    Before  they  cwnmenced 
hostile  operations,  they  tried  pacific  proposals ;  and 
their  first  act  was  a  circular  letter  from  lord  Howe 
to  the  late  governors  of  the  several  provinces,  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  power  which  was  entrusted 
to  his  brother,  and  accompanied  with  a  declaration 
to  the  pul^lic  to  a  similar  effect.    His  lordship,  at 
the  same  time,  sent  a  letter  to  the  American  general, 
addressed  to  George  Washington  esq.  which  that 
commander  refused  to  receive,  as  it  did  not  describe 
the   rank  that  he  held  under  the  United  States »«. 
On  the  SOth  of  August^  general  Howe  sent  his  ad- 
jutant, general  Patterson,  with  a  letter  addressed  to 
George  Washington,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  general  re- 

^  See  Stedman. 

'  See  general  Washington's  letter  to  Mr.  Lund  Washington. 

>  ThU  coriduct  wa»  highly  applauded  by  the  congress,  which  passed  a  resolution, 
directing,  that  for  the  future  no  commander  in  their  service  should  receive  any 
letters  or  message  from  the  enemy  which  did  not  acknowledge  in  its  address  their 
official  character. 

ceived 
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CHAP,  ceived  them  with  great  politeness,  but  absolutely 
^^''     declined  to  accept  an  official  letter  without  an  ad- 
1776.      dress  naming  his  office."    A  conference,  however, 
ensued,    in    which    nothing    effisctual   was   done. 
General  Washington  said,   the  power  of  the  com- 
missioners appeared  to  be  no  more  than  to  grant 
pardons:    they    were    only  defending  what   they 
deemed  their  indisputable  right,  had  committed  no 
fault,  and  therefore  wanted  no    pardon.     Doctor 
Franklin  had  for  many  years  resided  in  England 
as  agent  for  the  colonies  of  Massachusets  and  Penn-- 
sylvania ;  he  was  lately  returned  to  America,  and 
being  a  member  of  the  congress,  possessed  very 
great  influence.     Lord  Howe  addressed  a  letter  to 
him  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Staten  Island  ;  therein 
stated  the    nature    of  his   commission,  expressed 
his  hopes    that  America  would  unite    with    the 
British    in    dispositions   for  peace,  and  requested 
the  assistance  of  Doctor  Franklin  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose.    Franklin  replied,  by  informing  his  lordship, 
that  preparatory  to  any  propositions  of  amity  or 
peace,    it  would   be  required  that  Britain  should 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  America,  defray 
the  expences  of  the  war,  and  indemnify  the  colo- 
nies for  burning  their  towns.     A  correspondence 
also  took  place  between  lord  Howe  and  lord  Drum- 
mond,  which  the  latter  communicated  to  general 

arertjeaed.  Washington;  but  it  was  equally  unavailing,  the 
same  arguments  being  used  on  the  side  of  Bri- 
tain, met  with  the  same  objections  on  the  side  of 
America. 

i^w^kf       These  overtures  of  Britain  beings  unavailing,  and 

tk«fi«u.  the  reinforcements  being  now  arrived,  the  British 
commanders  opened  the  campaign  on  the  22d  of 
August,  a  very  late  season,  especially  in  a  country 
in  which  winter  sets  in  soon  and  severely ;  but  as  it 
evidently  arose  from  the  tardiness  with  which  troop» 

^  See  last  note. 
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arrived  from  Europe,  the  delay  was  not  imputable  chap. 
to  the  commanders  in  America.   The  British  forces    ^^'- 
began  with  an  attempt  to  reduce  Long  Island;      1775. 
and  a  division  of  four  thousand  men,  crossing  from 
Staten  Island,'  under  cover  of  three  frigates  and 
two  bomb-ketches,  landed  there  without  resistance 
in  Gravesend  Bay,  adjoining  the  strait  that  sepa- 
rates the  two  islands.    The    detachment    having 
effected  its  purpose,  the  rest  of  the  army  without 
difficulty  efliected  their  landing.    The  Americans 
were  posted  near  Red  Hook,  ahnost  opposite  to 
New  York,  commanded  by  General  Putnam.    The 
road  from  Gravesend  to  Red  Hook  lay  across  Flat 
Bush,  a  woody  tract  of  land,  behind  which  a  ridge 
of  hill?  arise.  General  Putnam  had  sent  a  great  body 
of  troops  to  seize  the  defiles  which  led  through 
those  eminences.    Lord  Comwallis  advanced    to- 
wards the  pass,  but  finding  it  already  seized  by  the 
enemy,  in  conformity  to  orders  which  he  had. re- 
ceived, he  refrained  from  an  attack.  Major-general  Battle  or 
Grant  commanded  the  left  wing  that  extended  to  loos  Ua»^ 
the  coast.  ^  The  Hessians  under  general  De  Heister 
composing  the   centre,    advanced  to   flat   Bush, 
while  the  commander  in   chief,  with  the  greater 
part   of  the  British  forces,  marched  to  the  right 
over  Flat  Land.    General    Clinton    and  sir  Wil- 
liam Erskine  having  reconnoitred  the  position  of 
the  enemy,    and  finding  also  that  their  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  towards  the  Hessians,  reported 
to  general  Howe,  that  they  thought  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  provincials, 
and  thereby  force  them  either  to  hazard  a  battle, 
or   abandon    the  hills.     Thinking    the    proposal 
practicable,  the    general   consented.-    It  was  con- 
certed, that  to  favour  the  design  of  the  right  wing, 
the  attack  should  be  begun  by  general  Grant  and 
the   Hessians  on  the  left  and  centre.     Farther  to 
draw  off  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  the  prin- 
cipal movement,  the  king's  ships  stationed  to  the 
VOL.  11.  s  right 
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CHAP,  right  of  them  moved  towards  the  town,  so  as  to 
^^''  make  them  conceive  New  York  to  be  the  immediate 
1776.      abject. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  general  Clinton,  lord  Cornwallis,  and 
lord  Percy,  advanced  with  part  of  the  troops,  and 
general  Howe  himself  brouffht  forward  the  rest  of 
that  division.  At  nine  in  the  morning  the  British 
passed  the  heights ;  general  Clinton  turned  the  left 
of  the  enemy,  and  crossed  to  Bedford,  while  Grant 
and  De  Heister  attacked  the  right  and  the  centre* 
On  the  side  of  Flat  Bush,  the  Americans  made  a 
vigorous  resistance ;  but  their  left  wing,  finding  itself 
attacked  both  in  flank  and  rear,  was  thrown  into 
J^mfTn  confusion,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  The  centre 
defeated;  aud  right  of  the  provincials  hearing  of  this  total 
route  of  the  left,  suddenly  retreated  in  disorder ; 
about  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and 
one  thousand  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  cap- 
tured were,  generals  Sullivan,  Udell,  and  lord  Stir- 
ling :  about  three  hundred  British  were  killed  and 
wounde4»  Of  the  slain  were,  lieutenant-colonel 
Grant  and  sir  Alexander  Murray,  both  officers 
of  great  merit ;  the  latter  a  young  IScottish  "  baronet 
of  independent  fortune,  who  leaving  the  comforts 
of  ease  and  affluence  for  hardship  and  danger, 
earned 'a  premature  but  glorious  death  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  his  king  and  country.  General  Washing- 
ton had  been  at  New  York  when  the  engagement 
began ;  hearing  that  a  battle  had  commenced,  he 
hastened  over  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen ; 
but,  when  he  arrived,  he  found  his  troops  involved 
in  difficulties  by  the  stratagem  of  the  enemy.  On 
seeing  their  situation,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they 
would  be  entirely  destroyed,  as  he  conceived  ge- 
neral Howe  would  certainly  attack,  arid  as  certainly 
force,  the  American  lines.  Many  of  the  British 
officers  and  soldiers  were   of  the   same  opinion. 

"  Representative  of  the  family  of  Balmano  in  Perthshire. 

Confident^ 
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Confident, . however,    that    they  must  be  reduced  c  hap. 
hy  regular  approaches,  without  risking  the  loss  that.  ^^^^ 
might  be  sustained  by  an  assault,  the  general  de-      nris. 
clined  the  attempt  On  the  evening  of  the  27th,' the 
British  army  opened  the  entrenchments  before  the 
American  Unes :  the  provincials  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  maintain  their  post  in  Long  Island^  on  the 
29th  evacuated  their   encampment,   and  general  k«teKape. 
Washington  executed  the  retreat  with  great  ability; 
his  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  camp  and  the 
diJSerent  works,  and  with  the  baggage,  stores,  and 
part  of  the  artillery,  were  conveyed  to  the  water 
side ;  they  embarked,  and  passed  over  a  long  ferry  to 
New  York  with  such  wonderful  silence  and  order, 
that  the  British  army  did  not  perceive  the  least 
motion^  and  were  surprised  in  the  morning   at 
finding  the  lines   abandoned,  and' seeing  the  last    * 
of  the  rear-guard  in  their  boats  and  out  of  danger: 
To  do  full  justice  to  this  masterly  retreat,  it  must 
^be  considered   that  they  had  been  driven  to  the 
comer  of  an  island,  where  they  were  inclosed  in 
a  spqxi^e  of  two  square  miles,  with  near  twenty 
thousand  well-disciplmed  troops  in  front ;  and  in  the 
rear,  an  arm  of  the  sea  a  mile  wide,  which  could 
not  be  crossed  but  in  several  embarkations.    Not- 
withstanding  these  obstacles,  the  provincials  did   . 
not  lose  a  single  man,  and  carried  ofi^  the  greater 

S art  of  their  provisions,  ammunition,  and  artillery, 
f  ilitary  critics  were  of  opinion,  that  sir  William 
Howe  might  have  forced  their  lines  on  the  day  of  the 
battle ;  and^  since  he  chose  the  more  gradual  ope- 
ration of  a  siege,  and  must  have  known  that  from 
their  reduced  force  it  was  their  interest  to  with- 
draw,  he  might  have  divined  it  to  be  their  wish ; 
tJierefpre,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
have  been  so  vigilant  as  to  render  their  retreat  im- 
practicable; and  such  a  prevention  would  have 
been  by  no  means  difficult,  because  the  sea  between 
Red  Ilook  and  New  York  is  deep  enough  for  a 

s  2  seventy- 
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c  H^C"*  seventy-four  .gun  ship  to  anchor,  and  he  might 
_^:^^  have  easily  stationed  fHgates  which  would  have 
XYTff.  commanded  the  passage,and  prev^tted  their  ^  escape. 
The  .  boats  which  had ,  brought  |liein  from  Mew 
York  to  Long  Island,  had  lain  cm  the-Loiig  Island 
shore  tibree  days  ilfter  their  defeat,  in  rea&iess  to  ^ 
Ctery  them .  ov^r  to  New  York.  These,  it  is  affirm- 
ed* might  have  been  easily  destroyed  by  the  Bii- 
tidi;  out  they  ctid  not  experience  the  smallest 
annoyance. 

Possessed  of  Long  Island,  the  English  army  had 
the  command  of  Kew  York,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  a  descent  upon  the  island :  two  brigades 
of  Hessians  and  one  British  being  left  at  Bedford, 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  posted  at  Newtown,  Hell- 
gate^  Bushwick,  and  Flushing.  On  the  west  side 
of  Long  Island,  opposite  to  Uoran's  Hook,  wliere 
the  enemy  had  tiiirown  up  strong  works,  two  bat- 
tles were  erected,  p  This  work  commanded  Hell- 
Ste,  a  passage  between  the  islands  of  Buchanan, 
ontxesor,  and  the  Two  Brothers,  into  the  sound 
which  separates  Long  Island  £rom  New  York  and 
the  Connecticut  shore.  The  English  batteries,  in  a 
short  time^  not  only  silenced  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
from  the  work,  but  broke  it  up  entirely,  and  ren* 
^^  dered  it  utterly  indefensible. 
tuKsfo^ml  While  these  preparations  were  going  on,  the 
^^^^^^^  Bntish  commandeers  again  made  overtures  for  peace* 
General  Sidlivan  was  dismissed  on  his  parole,  and 
dispatehed  to  Philadelphia  to  submit  to  the  con- 
gress some  propositions,  whereby  lord  Howe  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  confer  with  several  moderate 
members^  not  as  deputies  from  an  independent 
state,  but  private  gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  co^ 
lonies,  that  in  these  conferences  they  might  adjust 
rdiminaries  for  an  accommodation  of  d^rences : 
e  strongly  insisted,  tiiat  this  was  a  favourable  crisis, 

•  Ste  Stodmta.  »  Scedman,  vol.  i,  p,  199b 
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asneitber  party  were  reduced  to  a  Mate  of  humiU''  chap. 
atioB,  80  as  to  preclude  discussion  and  modification  /^^'' 
of  terms.  The  congress  replied,  that  lliey  could  ^m* 
not  send  thdr  members  to  confer  with  him  as  pri- 
vafe  gentlemen,  but  they  would  depute  a  commit- 
tee to  learn  whether  his  lordship  was  authorized  to 
treat  with  persons  appointed  by  congress:  if  that 
were  the  case,  the  committee  would  receive  such  pro- 
posals;  and  accordmgly  doctor  Benjamin  FrankKn, 
Messrs.  Johh  Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  were 
the-comipittee  appointed  to  confer  with  lord  Howe 
onihis  subject  Howe  still  adhered  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  message  which  he  sent  by  general  Sul- 
livan: the  committee  informed  him,  that  they  could 
not,  nor  should  not,  act  but  as  deputies  from  the 
congress ;  nevertheless  they  were  desirous  of  hear- 
ing what  proposals  he  had  to  make.  His  lordship 
told  them,  that  the  king  and  government  of  (jreat 
Britain  anxiously  wished  to  finish  the  dissensions 
between  Britain  and  the  colonies.  To  accomplish 
this  desirable  end,  the  obnoxious  acts  should  be  re^ 
vised,  and  every  just  cause  of  complaint  removed^ 
if  America  Would  declare  her  willingness  to  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  Britain.  The  committee 
rq^lied,  that  an  acknoNvledgemeht  of  British  superi* 
ority  could  not  now  be  expected :  petitions,  his 
lofdship  must  remember,  had  been  presented  by 
the  colonies  to  the  king  and  parliament,  but  had 
been  disregarded  and  despised:  America  had  not 
separated  herself  from  Britain,  but  Britain  from 
America.  The  colonies  had  not  declared  them- 
selves independent,  till  the  parent  country  had  de- 
clared war :  the  subjects  had  not  renounced  allegi- 
ance, until  the  sovereign  had  withdrawn  protection : 
even  were  the  congress  willing  to  replace  America 
in  the  situation  which  she  held  in  I768,  that  body 
was  not  competent  to  execute  sudi  intentions: 
independence  was  declared  in  consequence  of  the 
collective  voice  of  the  people,  by  whom  alone  it 
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CHAP,  co^ld  be  annulled:  buW  though  the  Americans 
^y^'  did  not  desire  to  return  under  the  dominion  of 
1775.  England^  they  were  willing  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  which  might  be.  advantageous  to  both. 
.  From  this  answer,  lord  Howe,  seeing  tiiat  America 
was  determined  to  persist  in  independence,  put  an 
end  to  the  conference.  He  soon  after  published  a 
declaration  to  the  people  of  America,  in  which  he 
offered  pardon  and  protection  to  all  who  should 
return  to  their  former  submission  and  obedience  ; 
and  acquainted  them,  that  it  was  his  majesty's  inten- 
tion to  consent  to  the  revisal  of  such  acts  as  might 
aggrieve  his  subjects.  The  proclamation,  how- 
ever, produced  very  little  effect;  the  concession 
was  too  late,  and  the  sword  only  could  dedde  the 
contest 

.  The  two  armies  were  divided  by  the  East  river, 
about  thirteen  hundred  yards  in  breadth  ;  and  af- 
ter a  long  and  severe  cannonade,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  first  division  of  the  army  should,  on  the 
15th  of  September  enter  the  island  of  New  York. 
Accordingly,  commanded  by  general  Clinton,  lord 
Cornwallis,  major  general  Vaughan,  brigadier  ge- 
neral Leslie,  and  the  Hessian  colonel  Donop,  they 
embarked  at  the  head  of  Newtown  bay,  whicn 
deeply  indents  Long  Island,  and  where  tliey  were 
out  of  sight  of  the  enemy.  Being  covered  by  five 
ships  of  war,  on  their  entrance  into  the  river  they 
proceeded  to  Kipp's  bay,  about  three  miles  north 
of  New  York ;  where,  being  less  expected  than  in 
some  other  places,  the  preparation  for  defence  was 
not  so  great :  the  works,  however,  were  neither 
feeble  nor  destitute  of  troops,  but  the  fire,  from  the 
*  ships  was  so  incessant  and  so  wdl  conducted,  that 
they  were  soon  abandoned,  and  the  army  laaded 
without  opposition.  The  enemy  immediately  aban- 
doned the  city  of  New  York,  and  all  their  posts  on 
the  south  part  of  the  island,  and  retired  towards 
the  north,  where  their  strength  chiefly  lay.    The 

Americans 
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Americans  had  resolved,  if  the  English  obtained  c  H  a  p- 
possession  of  New  York,   previous  to   the  eva-     ^^"' 
cuation  to  set  it  on  fire;  but  they  were  obliged      1775. 
to  leave  it  too  quickly  to  carry  their  designs  into  ^^""^^^^ 
execution.    Some  incendiaries,  however,  secreted  The  town  is 
themselves  in  deserted  houses,  and  contrived  to  set  set  on  to 
fire  to  the  town  in  several  places.    On  the  morning  ^^* 
of  the  21st  of  September,  about  a  third  part  of  the 
town  was  destroyed ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary exertion  of  the  soldiers,  that  the  whole 
was  not  consumed. 

The  general  had  fortified  King's  Bridge,  in  order 
to  secure  a  retreat ;  and  the  works  on  both  sides  of 
the  passage  were  so  strong,  that  they  appeared  to 
defy  all  attempts  on  either.  At  King's  Bridge,  ten 
thousand  of  the  Americans  were  posted,  and  six 
thousand  five  hundred  at  Harlem,  near  New  York. 
The  whole  force  was  so  advantageously  disposed, 
^s  to  render  an  attack  dangerous  from  New  York. 
General  Howe,  finding  he  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  them  in  that  quarter,  resolved  to  attack 
them  from  another :  he  proposed  to  move  a  great 
part  of  his  army  to  the  continent  behind  King's 
Bridge,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  on  the  side 
whence  they  derived  their  provision;  but  to  re- 
tain possession  of  New  York  by  a  strong  garrison, 
protected  in  front  by  a  chain  of  redoubts,  and  in  the 
rear  and  on  both  the  sides  by  the  fleet.  This  ma- 
noeuvre would  compel  the  provincials  either  to  ha- 
zard a  battle,  or  be  confined  in  New  York  island, 
cut  off  by  the  army  or  fleet  from  every  supply  of 
provisions,  the  ships  guarding  the  passage  from  the 
Jerseys,  while  the  troops  possessed  the  country  ad- 
joining King's  Bridge.  On  the  12th  of  October, 
general  Howe  embarked  his  troops,  crossed  over  to 
the  continent  towards  Connecticut,  and  landed  on 
Frog's  Neck,  near  West  Chester :  here  he  was  obliged 
to  wait  five  days  for  stores  from  Staten  Island ;  and 
on  the  18th,  receiving  information  that  Pell's  Point 
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CHAP,  would  be  a  more  convenient  place  for  landinir,  the 
British  re-embarked,  and  came  ashore  at  the  mouth 
1776.  of  Hutchinson's  river,  whence  they  advanced  up  the 
country.  Extending  from  £ast  Che^:er  to  New 
Rochelle,  there  are  two  roads  to  Connecticut,  the 
lower  near  the  sea,  the  upper  through  high  grounds 
called  the  White  Plains.  The  lower  route  was,  by 
their  last  movement,  in  possession  of  his  majesty's 
troops ;  and  they  now  prepared  to  seize  the  mgher» 
Meanwhile,  general  Washington  discovered  that  if  be 
remamed  in  his  present  position,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  hazard  a  general  battle,  which  might  be  in  its 
event  decisively  fatal  to  the  colonies,  as  there  could 
be  no  possibility  of  a  retreat.  His  army  was  on* 
finally  inferior  in  force  and  discipline  to  the  royal 
host,  and  now  reduced  by  recent  defeat  and  sickness, 
it  was  still  more  dispirited :  from  the  same  causes, 
great  animosities  prevailed  between  the  troops  of 
the  northern  and  southern  colonies.  As  victory 
was  little  to  be  expected  in  such  circumstances,  it 
was  Washington's  object  to  avoid  a  battle  if  possi- 
ble i  but  if  an  engagement  was  inevitable,  to  change 
his  ground,  that  he  might  have  the  greater  proba- 
bility of  securing  a  retreat.  Leaving  therefore 
New  York  island,  he  posted  his  army,  about  seven- 
teen thousand  in  nimiber,  -near  King's  Bridge,  and 
occupied  the  ground  from  thence  to  White  Hains, 
having  the  river  Brunx  in  front,  and  detached  eight 
thousand  men  to  occupy  the  eastern  bank;  on 
the  26th,  crossing  with  his  whole  army,  he  occupied 
a  very  strong  position. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  the  royal  army,  which 
consisted  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  leaving  its  en- 
campment, advanced  in  two  columns;  general  Clin- 
ton commanding  the  right,  general  De  Heister  the 
left  They  found  the  Americans  encamped  on  a 
long  ridge  of  hill^  on  the  brow  of  which  they  had 
hastily  constructed  lines*  A  bend  of  the  Brunx  pro- 
tected the  right  flank,  and  another  turning  sur- 
rounded 
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rounded  the  roar  of  the  right  wing.    The  left  wing  chap. 
was  posted  on  uneven  ground,  steep  and  rugged  in  ^^L- 
front,  but  affording  a  secure  retreat  in  the  rear.     1775. 
The  most  accessible  part  was  the  centre,  the  slope 
of  the  hill  being  there  gradual,  the  lines  not  raised, 
and  the  ditches,   from  the  rockiness  of  the  soil 
and  the  shortness  of  the  time,  necessarily  shallow* 
A  body  of  provinciab  posted  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Brunx,  commanded  a  ford  opposite  to  the  right 
flanlc.    General  Howe,  informed  of  the  position  of  om  ptn  of 
this  detachment,  and  jud^ng  that  it  was  stationed  cancorii^'b 
there  to  cover  the  right  flank,  sent  a  body  of  troopj?  defeated. 
across  the  river,  with  a  view  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  their  rising  ground,   gall   the  flank  which 
would  be  thus  Im  defenceless,  and  thereby  facili- 
tate the   operations  in  front  of  the   camp.    The 
troops  sent  upon  that  service  under  general  Leslie 
and  colonel  Donop,  consisting  both  of  British  and 
Hessians,  vied  with  each  other  in  courage  and  ex- 
pedition, passed  the  ford  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  formed  on  the  bank,   marched  with  alacrity 
and  vigour  up  the  hill,  charged  the  enemy  with 
their  bayonets,  and  drove  them  from  their  works. 
General  Howe,  in  the  mean  time^  made  no  attempt 
to  attack  the  en^ny's  lines,  or  to  force  their  mam 
body  to  battle.    During  the  night,  the  provincials 
drew  back  their  encampment,  and  thereby  strength- 
ened their  intrenchments ;  whereupon  the  British 
COTamander  thought  it  unwise  to  make  a  general 
assault  until  some  fresh  troops  should  arrive  from 
York  island.    On  the  dOth,  the  expected  reinforce- 
ment came,  and  the  general  professed  an  intention 
of  attacking  the  camp  next  morning.     A  heavy 
rain  having  fallen  durii^  the  night,  he  judged  the 
ground  too  sUppery  on  so  steep  a  hill  for  being 
attempted,  therefore  that  day  the  assault  was  defer- 
red«    The  succeeding  night  the  provincials  evacu-  The  main 
ated  their  camp,  and  retired  back  into  the  country;  ^>^7*^v^* 
after  having  in  their  retreat  set  fire  to  aU  the  houses 

on 
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CHAP,  on  White  JPlains,  they  took  possession  of  the  high 
^^"'  ground  towards  North  Castle.  General  Howe,  con- 
1776.  ceiving  the  enemy  could  not  be  drawn  to  an  en- 
gagement, judged  it  expedient  to  pursue  them  no 
farther,  and  employed  himself  in  reducing  King's 
Bridge  and  Fort  Washington,  that  he  might  be 
master  of  the  whole  of  New  York  island.  TTie  last 
of  these  posts  was  very  important,  as  it  secured  an 
immediate  intercourse  with  the  Jersey  shore,  and 
commanded  the  navigation  of  the  North  river.  Sen- 
sible of  the  value  of  this  place,  the  provincials  had 
garrisoned  it  with  three  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  colonel  Magaw.  On  the  15th  of  November, 
tne  fort  was  summoned  to  surrender;  but  the 
commander  answered  that  he  would  defend  it  to 
the  last  extremity :  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  at- 
tempt a  storm.  Next  morning  the  royalists  made 
an  assault  in  four  divisions  ;  the  first,  consisting  of 
Hessians^  was  conducted  by  general  Knyphausen, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  three  others,  being  British 
troops;  the  second  was  led  by  general  Matthew, 
supported  and  covered  by  lord  ComwaUi^;  the 
third  was  conducted  by  colonel  Stirling ;  and  the 
Battle  and  forty-sccoud  regiment,  the  last,  by  lord  Percy.  The 
Fm  Wash-  Hcssians  were  obliged  to  pass  through  a  wood,  in 
ington.  which  the  enemy  were  very  advantageously  posted; 
a  hot  engagement  taking  place  in  the  ascent  of  a 
hill,  they  made  their  way  through  the  thicket,  and 
climbed  to  the  top  of  an  eminence.  The  other  di- 
vision were  equally  active  and  successful;  the  royal 
highlanders  particularly  distinguished  themselves: 
before  they  landed  from  the  continent,  they  were 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  American  batte- 
ries ;  and  these  continued  to  play  upon  them  as  they 
were  ascending  a  steep  hill.  The  heroes  bore  all 
with  firmness  and  perseverance,  gained  the  summit, 
and  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  took  one  hundred 
and  seventy  prisoners  :  the  enemy  unable  to  resist 
any  longer,  surrendered  at  discretion.    By^the  cap- 
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tore  of  Fort  WashingtoD^   and  the  surrender   of  c  h  a  p. 
King's  Bridge  which  TOllowed  soon  after,  the  British     ^^^- 
troops  were  in  possession  not  only  of  New  York     1775, 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  but  also  of  an  e^  access 
either  to  New  England  or  the  Jerseys*    Thus  situ- 
ated. General  Howe  planned  two  expeditions,  one  ceneni 
under  lord  Comwallis  to  the  Jerseys,  another  under  J^^^^ 
sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Rhode  Island.    General  CUn-^  peditiona.*'' 
ton  and  sir  Peter  Parker  commanded  an  expedition 
to  Rhode  Island  ;  the  provincials  abandoned  it  at  invasion  and 
their  approach,  and  they  took  possession  of  the  pro-  Rh^e*"  "^ 
vince,  which  was  deemed  a  very  advantageous  ac-  '»>*nd. 
quisition,  since  it  had  been  a  great  rendezvous  for 
privateers,  that  had  captured  a  consid^able  num- 
ber of  British  ships.     On  the  18th  of  November,  Rapid  suc- 
lord  Cornwallis  crossed  over  to  the  Jersey  shore  with  waUb  S*tS^ 
aboutfive  thousand  men,  and  landed  eight  miles  above  Jencys*. 
Fort  Lee  ;  when  they  had  almost  surprised  the  gar- 
orison,  and  made  the  enemies  prisoners  of  war ;  but 
desertersinformingthe  Americans  of  the  approach  of 
the  king's  troops,  they  evacuated  the  fort  with  great 
expedition,  leaving  to  the  British  their  provisions 
and  artillery.     His  lordship  now  penetrated  into 
East  and  West  Jersey^    and  took   possession    of 
the  principal    towns  as  far   as  Brunswick.     The 
American  troops  fled  before  him  in  the  greatest 
dismay.     In  this  career  of  success  and  pursuit,  he 
was  arrested  by  an  order  from  the  commander  in 
chief,    to  prevent    him .  from    advancing    farther. 
From  the  consternation  of  the  provincial  forces  in 
the  Jerseys,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  military 
men,  that  if  lord  Comwallis  had  been  permitted  to 
proceed,  he  would  have  taken  Philadelphia. 

General  Washington  commanded  the  troops  in 
the  Jerseys  and  on  the  Delaware  ;  Lee  was  entrusted 
with  a  body  of  forces  in  the  province  of  New  York, 
and  having  conceived  Washington's  situation  to  be 
dangerous,  resolved  to  cross  the  North  river,  and 
"form  a  junction  with  him,  as  they  marched/ west- 
wards 
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CHAP,  wards  towards  the  Delaware.     On  the  I9th  of 
^^^Lg.  December  he  quited  his  camp,  in  order  to  recon- 
1776.     noitre  the  enemy  f  in  the  course  of  this  employm^t. 
Capture  of   being  about  three  miles  distant  from  his  army,  he 
f^^'       stopt  at  a  house  to  breakfast    General  Howe  had 
dispatched  colonel  Harcourt  to  obtain  intelligence 
concerning  general  Lee's  route  andmotions;  Having 
traced  him  as  he  advanced,   he  determined   still 
longer  to  watch  his  progress.    In  the  course  of  this 
service,  he  intercepted  a  countryman  carrying  a  let- 
.    ter  from  general  Lee,  by  which  he  found  where  he 
was ;  learning  also  that  he  was  slightly  guarded,  he 
projected  to  carry  him  off,  and  galloping  with  bm 
party  to  the  place  where  Lee  had  halted,  took  ef- 
fectual means  to  prevent  his  escape,  forced  open  the 
doors,  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  conveyed  him  to 
the  commander  in  chief  at  New  York.    The  Ame- 
ricans severely  felt  the  loss  of  this  general,  who  pos- 
sessed great  abilities  and  very  extensive  knowle^e; 
he  had  formerly  been  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
British  service,  had  served  with  reputation  in  the 
seven  years  war  both  in  America  and   ^Portugal, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  military  conduct. 
A  restless  disposition,  and  a  fortune  which  enabled 
him  to  gratify  his  inclinations,  had  induced  him 
after  the  peace  to  travel :  he  traversed  most  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  visited  the  various  coiuis,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with   the  respective  govern- 
ments, customs,  manners,  and  languages  of  the  se- 
veral nations.     Being  disgusted  by  some  persons  in 
the  British  administration,  he,  on  the  first*  disturb- 
ances in  America^  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  o£fer^ 
his  services  to  the  congress.     His  proposals  were  re- 
ceived with  joy,  and  he  was  appointed  major-general. 
By  his  talents,  activity,  and  ^dll,  he  had  be^i  emi- 
nently useful  in  disciplining  the  American  troops, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  support  the  provincial 
cause.    This  able  man  was  by  no  means  without 
his  defects ;  he  disbelieved  and  ridiculed  revealed 

and 
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9Dd  even  natural  r^sgion,  was  loose  in  his  moral  chap. 
prmdi^es,  and  profligate  in  his  character :  his  very  ^^^^j^ 
effi>rts^  in  the  service  of  the  colonies  arose  from  un-  177^4 
worthy  motives ;  because  he  conceived  some  ground 
o£displea8ure  against  persons  employed  under  the 
Britisii  government,  he  made  war  against  his  king 
and  native  country.  There  being  no  British  officer 
of  equal  rank  a  prisoner  with  the  Americans,  ge- 
neral Washington  offered  six  field  officers  in  ex* 
change  for  Lee ;  but  general  Howe  answered,  that 
he  was  a  deserter  from  the  British  service,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Washington  contended,  that  having  resigned 
his  commission  before  he  accepted  of  a  command 
in  the  provincial  service,  the  general  was  not  a  de- 
serter. Howe  adhered  to  his  resolution^  and  would 
not  release  him,  but  kept  him  a  close  prisoner. 
This  rigorous  conduct  produced  retaUktion  on  the 
other  side :  colbnel  Campbell,  who  had  been  befol:^ 
treated  as  befitted  his  condition,  was  the  first  who 
experienced  disagreeable  effects,  owing  to  the 
British  treatment  of  Lee;  he  was  now  confined  in 
a  dungeon,  and  the  other  officers,  though  not 
handled  with  such  severity,  underwent  very  great 
hardships* 

The  affiurs  of  the  provincials  appeared  now  to  be  9°"*?™' 
in  a  desperate  situation  :  by  the  orders  of  the  gene-  /^erioiM. 
ral  to  lord  ComwalUs^  they  had  been  sufifered  to 
cross  the  Delaware ;  but  no  doubt  was  entertained 
that,  as  soon  as  the  river  was  frozen  over,  not  only 
a  detachment,  but  the  whole  army  under  Howe  him- 
seWf  would  advance  in  pursuit  of  the  discomfited  pe^^G^e. 
and  Aying  enemy,  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  Sj-.^^TJ."' 
so  important  an  object,  and  with  such  probability  of     '  ^*^*' 
complete  success,  brave  all  the  hazards  and  hard- 
&Aq>s  of  a  winter  campaign.     The  soldiers  were 
quite  disheartened ;  the  panic  extended  itself  to  the 
civil  departments ;  the  governor,  council,  assembly 
and  magistjr^cy  of  New  Jersey  deserted  their  pro* 

vince; 
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c  H  A  F.  vince;   their  brethren  of  Philadelphia  dbpersed ; 
^^^L^  and  the  congress,  e:$pectinff  the  speedy  arrival  of  the 
'^m^  British  army,  fled  to  Maryland*    Three  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  declared  their 
resolution  to  entreat  the  protection  of  general  Howe* 
The  chief  city  of  North  America,  the  seat  of  the 
new  government,  appeared  ready  to  submit,  if  the 
Finnnettof  Briti^  army  should  advance.    Alarmed  at  these 
**'*^*'*^ dangers,  congress  did  not,  however,  despair;  they 
proceeded  not  only  to  repair  their  actual  losses,  but 
to  remove  the  causes.    Their  soldiers  had  only  been 
enlisted  for  a  year ;  they  now  ordained  that  they 
should  be  levied  for  three  years,  or  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.    The  army  was  to  consist  of 
eighty-eight  battalions,  to  be  mmished  and  main- 
tained by  the  respective  colonies  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, according  to  the  ascertained  ability  of  each. 
Liberal  offers  were  made  of  bounties  and  of  pay,  as 
an  inducement  to  men  to  enlist ;  and  an  allotment 
of  lands  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  promised  to  all 
who  survived,  or  to  the  families  of  those  who  fell. 
to^S'"^  They  also  published  an  appeal  to  the  American 
pie.   ^^   people,  to  remind  them  of  theu*  assurances  of  protec-< 
tion  and  support ;  they  recapitulated  the  various 
grievances  which  tliey  had  so  often  stated,  and  the 
rejection  of  all  their  applications  for  redress :  nothing 
but  unconditional  submission  would  satisfy  their 
enemies ;  the  only  alternatives  were  resistance  or 
slavery,  —which  of  the  two  were  free-bom  brave 
men  to  choose  ?  The  success  of  the  British  arms^ 
they  alleged,  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
cost  very  dear.    They  assured  them  of  the  assist- 
ance of  foreign  powers,  and  exhorted  them  to  firm> 
reliance  and  resistance;  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous 
defence  of  their  liberties,  properties,  and  every  ob- 
ject which  could  be  dear  to  man*    The  appeal. had. 
the  desired  effect,  it  revived  the  spirits  of.  the  peo- 
ple, and  stimulated  the  most  astonishing  efforts. tOi, 
procure  reinforcemeiits  for  the  army*: 

With 
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With  the  2eld  of  the  Americans,  the  wisdom  acnd  c  h  a  p; 
ability  of  thdr  general  most  powerfully  co-operated,     ^^^ 
not  without  being  seconded  by  some  unfortunate     177^. 
circumstances  in  the  army  of  Britain.    To  the  sur-  Howe  redrei 
prise  of  both  friends  and  enemies,  general  Howe  qoan^ 
did  not  attempt  to  prosecute  the  success  of  his  de- 
tachment, but  retired  into  winter-quarters.    He  so 
cantoned  his  troops  that  they  could  not  easily  be 
condensed,  should  a  sudden  occasion  require  them 
to  act  in  concert ;  bodies  of  Hessians  were  quartered 
at  Trenton  and  Bordenton,  near  the  Delaware,  and 
from  knowing  the  reduced  situation  of  the  enemy, 
had  given  way  to  great  laxity  of  discipline.    Without 
being  restrained  by  their  officers,  or  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  Uiey  ravaged,  plundered,  and  in 
short  exercised  every  cruelty  wnich  could  be  ex- 
pected froin  mercenary  hirelings,  who  fought  with- 
out sentiment  or  principle,  merely  as  the  instruments 
of  a  petty  tyrant  whose  ways  and  means  were  the 
blood  of  his  subjects.    They  revelled  in  the  proceeds 
of  rapine,  and  gave  way  to  excesses  so  natural  to 
men,  who  by  indigence  are  usually  debarred  from 
the  comforts  of  life,  when  they  happen  to  obtain 
temporary  abundance*    New  Jersey  became  a  scene 
of  robbery,  disorder,  and  licentiousness.    The  Ame-  The  Ame- 
ricans, while  they  dreaded  the  force,  and  abhorred  JJ^^^Tto 
the  cruelties  of  Hessians,  contemned  'their  slavish  dSamwe 
submission  to  the  most  sordid  despotism.    Washing-  ^'p*""*"'- 
ton,  perfectly  informed  of  the  Hessian  laxity,  pro- 
j^cted  to  surprise  their  detachments  at  Trenton,  and     ^ 
knowing  the  detestation  and  resentment  with  which 
his  countrymen  regarded  men  whom  they  considered 
as  hirelings,  purchased  to  butcher  those  who  had 
done  them  no  injury,  encouraged  them  with  the 
hopes  of  punishing  those  hated  enemies  before  they 
should  be  aware  of  their  danger.    In  order  to  pre- 
vent  the  division  at  Bordenton  from  affording  any 
a«3istance  to  theif  countrymen  at  Trenton,  hi  dis- 
batched  a  ][)ody  of  four'hundred  and  fifty  miUtia  very 

lightly 
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CHAP'  lightly  accoutred  and  armed  to  Mount  HoOjr,  in 
gg^lLg  sight  of  the  Hessian  post,  with  orders  not  to  ^ht, 
1770.  but  to  fly  as  soon  as  they  had  provoked  their 
enemies  to  advance,  and  draw  them  to  as  great 
a  distance  as  possible.  The  stratagem  was  sue- 
cessfid :  colonel  Donop,  who  commanded  that 
cantonment  of  Hessians,   with  the  whole  of  his 

Earty,  except  eighty  men  left  at  the  quarters, 
ad  proceeded  twelve  miles  from  his  own  sta. 
tion,  and  eighteen  from  Trenton.  General 
Washington  discerned  that  his  absence  was  the  fit 
moment  for  enterprise,  and  embraced  the  opportu- 
surfrkethfl  uity.  Hc  passcd  the  Delaware,  already  almost 
I^JJj^  ■*  frozen  over,  by  forcing  the  boats  through  the  ice, 
during  the  night  after  Christmas ;  and  by  day-break 
on  llie  S6th,  surrounded  the  Hessian  cantonment. 
The  Germans  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  asto- 
nishment and  confusion,  and  before  they  could  be 
called  to  arms,  Washington  galled  them  with  a 
heavy  fire.  Rhalle,  the  Hessian  commander,  as- 
sembled a  considerable  number  of  his  troops,  and 
was  beginning  to  charge  the  enemy  with  great  cou- 
rage, when  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  on  which 
his  soldiers  refused  to  continue  the  battle,  and  sur- 
^'^M  rendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  The  number 
of  tfau  nic.  of  killed  and  wounded  was  considerable,  but  the  pri- 
'^  soners  amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand.  This  success 

proved  very  advantageous  to  the  American  cause, 
as  it  revived  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  and  co- 
operated with  the  address  of  the  congress,  to  encou- 
rage and  stimulate  the  people.  The  Americans 
had  particularly  dreaded  the  Hessians,  on  account 
of  their  known  warlike  discipline ;  but  from  seeing 
80  many  of  them  taken  prisoners,  their  fears  greatly 
decreased.  The  general  and  congress,  with  great 
judgment,  paraded  the  prisoners  through  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia  and  other  populous  places,  and 
thus  promoted  in  the  people  a  msposition  to  enlist 
Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  general  Washing- 

14  ton 
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ton  did  not  ohooee  t5  encamp  an  thtt  east  vide  of  6  rt  a  p. 
tihe  Deloiivttre  j  he  had  not  the  fimallest  doubt  that  ^^*^' 
Mrith  sttdi  a  superior  force  as  he  possessed^  general  1775^ 
Howe  would  re-occupy  the  posts  in  Jersey^  said 
even  cross  the  Delaware.  Instead,  however,  of 
attempting  to  regain  the  position  which  wis  tihas 
lost,  the  general  directed  colonel  Donop  to  abandon 
his  situation,  and  retire  to  Prince's  Town,  Wash- 
ington, encouraged  by  movements  so  very  distent 
&oin  what  he  apprehended,  again  crossed  the  river, 
and  mardied  to  Trenton  at  the  head  of  four  thou- 
saad  men.  It  was  now  beUeved  that  general  Howe 
would  have  taken  the  field  immediately,  but  diese 
expectations  proved  unfounded.  Instead  of  march- 
ing with  the  main  army,  he  sent  lord  Comwallis  to 
take  command  of  the  detachment  in  Jersey,  while 
he  himself  remained  quiet  at  New  York.  Lord 
Cornwaliis  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  marched  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  Trenton.  General  Washing- 
ton's object  was  to  fatigue,  harass,  and  distress  the 
king's  troops,  without  haz^ding  a  battle.  On  the 
^proach  <rf  the  British  detachment,  therefore,  he 
retired  from  the  town,  posted  himself  on  some  high 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  seemed 
xesolved  to  wait  the  assault  of  the  enemy.  Lord 
Ckxrnwallis  determined  to  force  the  post  of  the 
enenry^ ;  but  the  next  morning  Washington,  leaving 
his  fires  burning,  and  picquets  advanced,  retreated 
in  profound  silence ;  and  taking  a  circuitous  route, 
mttched  with  a  design  to  surprise  a  British  detach- 
ment at  Prince's  Town,  consisting  of  the  seven- 
teenth,  fortieth,  and  fifty-fifth  regiments,  under 
JBeutenant-colonel  Mawbood.  This  corps  was  pte^ 
paring  to  follow  lord  Comwallis,  when  Washington 
made  his  appearance^  about  sun-rise.  Mawhood 
imme^tely  concluded  that  the  American  general 
was  retreating  from  lord  Comwallis,  and  that  by 
obstructing  his  march  he  might  afford  the  Britisfi 
troops  from  Trenton  time  to  arrive.  A  foggy  mom^ 
r<^.u.  T  ing. 
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CHAP,  iiig,  ftttd  thick  woods,  prevented  him  from  discover- 
^^"'  ing  the  number  of  the  enemy :  under  these  mistakes 
i77«.  he  resolved  to  hazard  an  action ;  the  fortieth  regi- 
^"^  ment,  which  had  not  been  included  in  the  orders  to 
Mtwhood.  march,  was  behind  at  Prince's  Town ;  and  to  that 
corps  he  sent  immediate  orders  to  join  his  party* 
Meanwhile  the  battle  began,  and  a  heavy  discharge 
of  British  artillery  did  considerable  execution ;  tne 
seventeenth  regiment  rushed  forwards  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  The 
fifty-fiflh  and  fortieth  were  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  support  their  fellow  soldiers.  Several,  by  their 
ardour,  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  detachment ; 
the  seventeenth,  notwithstanding  the  great  superi« 
ority  of  numbers,  cut  their  way  uirough  the  enemy, 
and  retreated  to  Brunswick,  with  a  loss  of  near  one 
haitf  of  their  number.  The  exploit  of  the  seventeenth, 
just  recoMed,  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
gallant  atchievements  during  the  war.  The  field 
ofiicers  being  all  absent,  captain  Scott,  who  led 
the  regiment,  received  just  and  very  high  applause 
ibr  his  conduct :  the  loss  of  the  Americans,  from 
the  valour  of  that  corps,  was  very  considerable* 
Lord  Comwallis,  discovering  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  hastened  to  pursue  them ;  but  Washington, 
though  he  kept  so  near  the  British  troops  as  to  give 
them  fuU  employment,  did  not  hazard  an  engage* 
ment.  The  troops  of  Comwallis  being  broken 
with  the  toilsome  warfare,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  Brunswick  to  refresh  his  corps,  and  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  assistance  from  the  commander  in  chief. 
Washington,  meanwhile,  over-ran  Jersey,  seized  the 
principal  towns,  and  secured  the  posts  on  the 
Delaware,  by  which  means  he  commanded  an  easy 
passage  for  himself  whenever  it  should  be  expedient 
to  ^e-cross  that  river. 

The  conduct  and  event  of  these  winter  opera- 
tions proved  very  different  from  wlhat  the  friends 
of  Britam  expected,   and  the  provincials  appre- 
hended* 
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hehded.  It  was  conceived^  that  the  general  would  chap. 
have  acted  at  the  head  of  his  whole  combmed  xvii. 
army,  instead  of  remaining  unemployed  himself,  ^^'n^* 
and  parcelling  his  troops  out  in  a  great  number  of 
detachments.  If,  instead  of  preserving  his  force  con- 
centrated, and  pressing  forward  on  the  enemy  with 
its  whole  impulse,  they  must  be  spread  into  such  a 
number  of  cantonments,  it  was  thought  the  posts 
next  to  the  enemy  ought  to  have  been  the  strongest, 
whereas  they  were  the  weakest  The  Americans, 
with  reason,  dreaded  that  they  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  British  army,  directed  by  the 
conduct,  and  .encouraged  by  the  example  of  its 
commander  in  chief  to  activity  and  enterprise ;  but 
they  found  they  had  only  to  contend  with  partial 
detachments,  while  the  main  force  and  the  general 
himself  were  stationary  and  inactive.  The  army  of 
Washington  did  not  amount  to  seven  thousand  mi- 
litia, the  army  of  general  Howe  to  twenty-eight 
thousand  disciplined  troops :  during  six  monms, 
from  the  middle  of  this  winter  to  the  middle  of  the 
following  summer,  Washington  remained  upon  the 
Delaware,  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Britisn  head- 
quarters, without  any  attempts  to  dislodge  him  from 
his  posts,  or  to  proceed  to  the  great  object  of  the 
war. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  under  general  Carle-  operationt 
ton  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  drive  the  enemy  irom 
Canada,  and  afterwards  proceed  by  the  lakes  to 
the  north-western  parts  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  that  he  might  co-operate  with  the  main 
army,  and  have  it  in  his  power  to  invade  either 
the  northern  or  middle  colonies,  as  occasion  might 
require.;  that  thus  they  could  separate  the  southern 
from  the  northern  provinces,  inclose  New'  York 
between  the  two  armies,  and  thjereby  compel  those 
provincials  to  surrender  at  discretion.  We  left  the 
British  generals  at  the  capture  of  Fort  St  John's 
in  the  end  of  June ;  there  an .  armament  was  pre- 

T  2  pared 
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G  H  A  p^  pittei  for  croB^ng  lake  Chainplaiii,  m  order  to  be* 
^^]!l^  riege  Grown  Point,  and  Ticondemgo^  The  Ame* 
""^T^T*  ridans  had  a  considerable  fleet  on  kke  Champlain, 
whereas  the  British  had  not  a  single  vessel.  It  Was 
necessary,  in  order  to  gain  a  superiority,  to  prepare 
thirty  iishing'^loops,  and  to  equip  them  with  can<^ 
non.  The  general  used  ever}*  effort  to  procure 
the  requisite  naval  force :  the  largest  c^  the  vessels 
were  brought  from  England,  and  were  afterwards 
di)liged  to  be  taken  in  pieces  and  reconstructed, 
in  order  to  answer  their  purpose  upon  the  lake« 
It  was  necitosary  also  to  transport  over  land,  and 
drag  up  the  rapid  current  of  St.  Therese  and  St* 
J^n's,  with  thirty  long-boats,  a  great  number  of 
ftri^cmts- of  great  burden,  a  gondola  weighing  thirty 
tons^  and  about  four  hundred  batteaux.  Notwith'- 
Standing  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
complexity  of  the  labour  and  impediments,  such 
Wte  the  ardour  and  activity  of  the  British  troops^ 
tbit  it  was  flnished  in  three  months.  By  this  timei, 
however,  the  season  was  far  advanced ;  not  only 
lake  Champlain  and  lake  George  were  to  be  en- 
countered, and  an  unknown  force  on  each  sub- 
dued, and  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  C£^tured ; 
but,  after  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  a  wild 
and  desolate  country  covered  with  intricate  forests^ 
indented  with  swamps  and  morasses,  was  to  be 
pervaded,  in  orda*  to  arrive  at  Albany,  and  open  a 
communication  with  general  Howe.  October  was 
begun  before  the  fleet  was  ready  to  oppose  tilie 
Americans  on  lake  Champlain:  the  naval  force 
consisted  of  the  Inflexible,  which  was  reconstructed 
at  St.  John's  in  twenty^dght  days,  and  mounted 
dghteen  twelve-^pounders  j  one  scnoonfer  mountiDg 
&aii  teen,  and  another  twelve  siK-poundeis ;  a  flat- 
bottomed  batteaux,  carrying  six  tw^ent^^foor,  atid 
Ac  same  number  of  twelve-pounders,  besides  h©w- 
^en }  and  a  gondola,  with  seven  nine^pounders : 
.  twenty  guokboats,  carrying  either  &ld-piecei5  cr 

howitzers. 
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hehded.  It  was  conceived^  that  the  general  woidd  chap. 
have  acted  at  the  head  of  his  whole  combmed  ^^^' 
army,  instead  of  remaining  unemployed  himself,  ™n7^ 
and  parcelling  his  troops  out  in  a  ^eat  number  of 
detachments.  If,  instead  of  preserving  his  force  con- 
centrated, and  pressing  forward  on  the  enemy  with 
its  whole  impulse,  they  must  be  spread  into  such  a 
number  of  cantonments,  it  was  thought  the  posts 
next  to  the  enemy  ought  to  have  been  the  strongest^ 
whereas  they  were  the  weakest  The  Americans, 
with  reason,  dreaded  that  they  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  British  army,  directed  by  the 
conduct,  and  encouraged  by  the  example  of  its 
commander  in  chief  to  activity  and  enterprise  ;  but 
they  found  they  had  only  to  contend  with  partial 
detachments,  while  the  main  force  and  the  general 
himself  were  stationary  and  inactive.  The  army  of 
Washington  did  not  amount  to  seven  thousand  mii 
litia,  the  army  of  general  Howe  to  twenty-eight 
thousand  disciplined  troops:  during  six  monuis, 
from  the  middle  of  this  winter  to  the  middle  of  the 
following  summer,  Washington  remained  upon  the 
Delaware,  within  thirty  miles  of  the  British  head- 
.  quarters,  without  any  attempts  to  dislodge  him  from 
his  posts,  or  to  proceed  to  the  great  object  of  the 
war. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  under  general  Carle-  ^p?*^* 
ton  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  °"  **' 
Canada,  and  afterwards  proceed  by  the  lakes  to 
the  north-western  parts  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  that  he  might  co-operate  with  the  main 
army,  and  have  it  in  his  power  to  invade  either 
the  northern  or  middle  colonies,  as  occasion  might 
require.;  that  thus  they  could  separate  the  southern 
from  the  northern  provinces,  inclose  New'  York 
between  the  two  armies,  and  thereby  compel  those 
provincials  to  surrender  at  discretion.  We  left  the 
British  generals  at  the  capture  of  Fort  SL  John's 
in  the  end  of  June  j  there  an .  apnament  was  pre- 
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besiege  Ticonderago.  Some  of  his  officers  wished 
the  attempt  to  have  been  made  immediately  on  his 
arrival  at  Crown  Point.  The  distance  was  only  fif- 
teen miles,  and  the  garrison,  they  conceived,  would 
not  hold  out  ten  days  against  the  British  force. 
General  Carleton,  however,  thought  the  capture  of 
that  place  might  be  attended  with  considerable  loss, 
while  the  benefit  arising  from  it  would  be  imma- 
terial during  the  current  campaign,  because  so  late 
in  the  season  they  could  not  think  of  entering  upon 
lake  George,  and  proceeding  to  Albany.  From 
the  difficulty  of  subsistence,  a  garrison  could  not 
easily  be  maintained  during  the  winter ;  and  thus, 
though  taken,  it  would  be  necessary  to  evacuate  it 
again,  and  leave  it  to  the  enemy.  Though  these 
arguments  did  not  convince  the  other  officers,  yet 
they  determined  general  Carleton  to  re-embark  the 
army,  and  return  to  St  John's ;  whence  he  distri- 
buted  his  army  into  winter-quarters. 

Thus  of  the  three  great  objects  of  the  campaign 
of  1776,  the  southern  expedition  totally  failed, 
and  the  other  two  were  but  partially  obtained.  The 
Canadian  armament  atchieved  only  the  reduction 
of  Crown  Point :  general  Howe  acquired  p<^ses- 
sion  of  Long  Island,  and  New  York,  with  part  of 
the  Jerseys.      His   operations  had  very  little  im- 

E aired  the  resources  of  the  enemy ;  on  the  other 
and,  by  allowing  them  to  gain  unexpected  advan- 
tages, he  had  animated  hope,  inspirited  courage, 
promoted  firmness  and  unanimity,  and  aSarded 
them  a  fair  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 

During  this  year  the  American  privateers  were 
extremely  active  and  successful.  1  he  West  India 
islands,  as  had  been  predicted,  were  in  gre^t  distress 
by  the  interclusion  of  .commerce  with  America* 
The  most  essential  necessaries  of  life,  especially  In*- 
dian  com,  the  principal  food  of  the  negroes  and 
of  the  poor  and  laborious  whites,  had  risen  from 
three  to  four  times  the  customary  price.     Slaves, 

next 
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next  in  importance  and  necessitv,  were  not  to  be  chap. 
procured  in  sufficient  quantity  n>r  any  sum ;  and  ^^^^ 
other  wants  and  distresses  multiplied.  In  this  pe»  me. 
riod  of  calamity,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  an 
insurrection  of  negroes  in  Jamaica,  most  of  the 
soldiers  having  been  drafted  to  America.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  saU  of  merchantmen  were 
about  to  depart  for  Europe,  and  the  conspirators 
had  fixed  on  their  departure  as  the  proper  time  for 
carrying  the  plot  into  execution,  as  the  island  would 
then  be  still  more  defenceless.  The  conspiracy  was 
brought  to  light  a  few  days  before  the  fleet  actually 
sailea,  and  me  ships  were  retained  until  it  was  ei- 
fectually  crushed,  and  order  restored.  This  deten- 
tion was  afterwards  attended  with  veiy  puinous 
effects.  The  American  privateers  had,  during  the 
former  part  of  the  summer,  been  very  active  and 
successful ;  and  as  the  increase  of  captures  enlarged 
the  capitals  of  the  adventurers  for  more  distant 
enterprises^  they  extended  the  scene  of  their  de- 
predations. A  considerable  part  of  this.  rich,  fleet 
lell  into  the  hands  of  the  provincials ;  and,  encou- 
laged  by  such  an  acquisition,  they  afterwards  sent  / 
cruizers  to  the  West  Indies,  which  captured  many 
other  ships.  The  planters  and  merchants  were 
almost  ruined  by  the  complicated  evUs  that  resulted 
to  them  from  the  war.  The  merchants  who  had  . 
traded  to  America,  continued  to  be  great  sufferers, 
not  only  by  the  loss  of  trade,  but  by  the  detention 
of  their  property,  which  was  no  longer  remitted. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Ameriean  ships  in- 
fested the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  seizing,  the  British 
traders,  distressed  other  merchants.  The  provincial 
privateers  found  refuge,  protection,  and  encourage-* 
ment  ftom  France,  notwithstanding  therprofesiuona. 
ofiunity. 
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Briiiih  nation  UiUfifvourtMe  to  cdirche  measures-^various 
comes  of  this  disposition. — Conspiracy  and  trial  of  John 
the  Paifiter,--^ Meeting  of  parliament .--^Kinffs  speefih"^ 
debate. — Motion  for  a  revision  of  acts  obnoxious  to  the 
Jmericansy  in  cor^ormity  to  general  Hcnx)^ s proclamation--^ 
fleeted — secession  of  members. — Letters  cf  marque^  Sfc. — 
Reprisal  bill. — Bill Jor  seizing  suspected  persons ;  in 'which 
Jjord  Northy  wishing  to  please  both  parties,  satisfies  neither. 
^^Important  amendments^  through  Mr.  Dunning^  passed^ 
'^^jiffairs  of  India — nabob  of  Arcot^  council  ofMadras, 
and  rajah  rf.Tanjore* — I/yrd  Pigot  sent  oui^-^conspirad^ 
against  him,  executed  by  colonel  Stuart -^proceedings 
thereon  in  the  India-home — in  parliament— seceding 
members  return — lord  Chatham^ s  motion  for  terminating 
the  *war '•^rejected — difference  of  opinion  among  opposition 
concerning  Amaican  independence.  —  Unexpected  demand 
from  Hesse  Cassel. — Prorogation  of  parliament. 
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"DESTRUCTIVE  as  the  manifold  losses  which  w© 

have  been  relating  were  to  the  mercantile  in- 

1776.      terest,  yet  the  nation  in  general  continued  favour- 

k  ttm  fa- "    ^^^  *^  *^^  ^^^''     -^^^  declaration  of  independence 
vouraWcto    Separated  from  the  cause  of  the  Americans  persons 
the  war,       ^^^  j^g^j  before  regarded  them  as  oppressed  and 
Various       Suffering  fellow-subjects :  these  now  ccnitended  that 
thu^*^      the  question  no  longer  was,  "Have  our  brethren 
fiZa^^     been  well  or  ill-treated  ?  but  shall  we  not  reiluce 
our  declared   enemies?   as  long  as  they  acknow- 
ledged themselves  subjects  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, we  wished  them  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  .  which  our  excellent  polity  confers  and 
secures  ;  but  now  they  have  renounced  cofuiexion, 
and  declared  hostility  to  this  country,  we,  as  Britons, 
must  oppose    the    enemies   of  Britain/*     By  this 
species  of  reasoning,  extended  farther  than  the 

subject 
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sobject  of  the  analogy  justified,  they  inferred,  that  chap. 
the  parental  authority  extended  to  the  control  of    ^^^* 
the  property  eventually  acquired  by  the  children      1775. 
through  their  own  ability,  industry,  and  skill.     The 
asserted  ingratitude  they  enhanced,   by  alleging, 
that  the  preceding  war  was  commenced  and  carried 
on  for  the  sake  oithese  colonies,  and  that  they  were 
debtors  to  us  for  all  those  efforts  by  which  we  had 
vanquii^ed  the  enemy,  and  secured  our  American 
settlements.    No  arguments  were  more  frequently 
repeated  by  the  censurers  of  American  resistance, 
than  this  charge  of  ingratitude ;  the  weight  of  which 
so  obviously  depends,  not  on  the  benefit  conferi^d, 
but  on  the  motives  for  rendering  the  service.    The 
hostilities  that  commenced  in  1755,  arose  on  one 
aide  from  a  determination  to  prevent  France  from 
being  aggrandized  at  our  expence,  and  to  repress 
encroachments  upon  colonies  which  were  so  beneficial 
to  Britain.      The  conaderation  of  filial  duty  led 
to  parental  dignity  as  well  as  claims ;   zeal  for  the 
maintenance  of  British  authority  and  supremacy 
induced  many  a  loyal  and  patriotic  subject  to  re- 
probate   the  Americans ;    and  not  doubting  that 
our  demands  were  founded   in  right,  and  condu- 
cive to   honour,  they  did    not  examine  whether 
this  assertion  of  our  alleged  rights  would  not  be 
'overbalanced  by  the  expence   and  danger  of  the 
contest ;  and  in  spite  of  the  e;xperience  which  they 
had  already  received    in  the  course  of  two  very 
costly  yearsj  still  regarded  the  reduction  of  the  co- 
lonies as  a  profitable  object.    The  ministerial  system, 
they  conceived,  would  greatly  diminish  our  national 
burthens ;  on  a  balance  of  accounts,  we  should  find 
ourselves  gainers   by  the  war ;   besides  those  wh6 
from  public  motives  approved  of  the  contest,  there 
were  not  wanting  men  who .  suppoi*ted  it  from  pri- 
vate interest  J  the  certainty,  or  believed  probability, 
of  acquiring  lucrative  contriacti^,   or  other  profits 
frwi  the  war,  which   they  couJd  not  expect  in 

peace. 
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CHAP,  peace.  The  multitude  were,  as  usual,  directed '  by 
^^'"*  authority :  the  greater  number  of  peers,  and  of 
1776.  the  principal  gentry,  were  staunch  supporters  of 
the  ministry ;  and,  in  addition  to  their  immediate 
dependents  connected  with  them  by  the  ties  of 
interest,  there  were  many  more  who,  either  from 
'  attachment,  admiration  of  rank  and  fortune,  or 
Vanity,  were  influenced  by  their  opinions,  fol- 
lowed their  example,  praised  the  measures  and 
conduct  of  ministry,  and  reviled  the  Americans 
and  the  British  opponents  of  administration.  Great 
numbers  felt  resentment  and  indignation  at  the  in- 
gratitude and  insolence  which  they  imputed  to  tiie 
colonists,  for  resisting  such  reasonable  demands  of 
their  benefactors,  under  whose  fostering  care  they 
had  been  reared  to  their  present  strength:  they 
formed  analogies  from  the  returns  incumbent  in 
filial  duty  for  parental  affection,  and  support  be- 
stowed in  the  days  of  inability  to  provide  for 
themselves.  From  these  various  causes,  and  pro- 
bably others,  a  large  majority  of  the  people  or  all 
ranks  at  this  time  approved  of  the  American  war 
throughout  the  nation.  Those  who  still  continued 
to  censure  the  compulsory  system  that  had  been 
adopted  towards  the  colonies,  if  far  less  numerous, 
were  by  no  means  deficient  in  respectability; 
among  these,  besides  the  partisans  of  parliamentary 
opposition,  were  some  of  the  chief  gentlemen  and 
a  great  number  of  the  smaller  landholders  in  Eng- 
lish counties ;  a  considerable  portion  of  indepen- 
dent merchants,  who  neither  possessed  nor  expected 
contracts  from  government,  and  found  commerce 
injured  by  the  war ;  manufacturers  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  protestant  dissenters,  the  ardent  friends 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  who  carried  their 
zeal  perhaps  farther  than  was  consistent  with  order  ; 
the  ablest  of  English  counsellors  who  held  no  office 
under  government,  but  who,  relying  on  personal 
efiorts,  and  having  no  motives  to  be  expectants  of 

d<mativeSt 
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dotiatives,  free  and  independent  by  their  talents^  c  h  a  p. 
were  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty.  Literary  ^^^!^ 
men  did  not  then  constitute  so  numerous  a  class  as  1776. 
they  have  sinc^  become :  lord  North,  a  scholar  and 
a  man  of  taste,  was  a  friend  to  literature,  and 
some  of  the  ablest  writers,  and  many  of  subordi- 
nate rank,  were  patronized  by  the  court ;  though 
individuals  of  superior  celebrity  were  adverse  to  the 
measures  of  government,  yet  authors,  as  ^  body, 
could  not  be  said  to  be  hostile  to  a  ministry  which 
held  genius  and  learning  in  high  estimation.  The 
clergy  of  England  were  in  general  friendly  to  ad- 
ministration :  of  the  Scottish  church,  except  a  few, 
by  office,  sinecure,  or  pension,  connected  with  go- 
vernment, the  men  of  most  ability  and  influence 
were  ipimical  to  the  stamp  act,  and  all  the  subse- 
quent pr^iceedings  of  the  compulsory  system ;  and 
though  they  did  not  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  Ame- 
rican declaration  of  independence,  yet  imputed  it 
to  the  united  rashness,  violence,  and  weakness  of 
the  British  cabinet.  From  continued  contrariety 
of  sentiment,  a  general  virulence  prevailed  between 
the  supporters  and  censurers  of  the  ministerial  sys- 
tem ;  and  to  the  charge  of  erroneous  reasoning,  the 
parties  very  often  reciprocally  added  the  accusation 
of  corrupt  and  even  flagitious  motives,  by  which 
there  is  no  evidence,  and  little  probability,  that  the 
greater  number  of  either  side  were  actuated.  An 
incident  which  happened  about  this  time  caused 
very  great^  alarm  through  the  kingdom,  produced 
very  contrary  constructions  from  the  opposite  parties, 
and  from  both,  as  far  as  we  have  any  evidence,  ini 
terpretations  very  diflerent  from  the  truth. 

Near. the  close  of  this  year,  the  rope-house  at  Conspinicy 
Portsmouth  was  set  on  fire,   and  the  perpetrator,  j^n'^c*^ 
when  discovered,  exhibited  a  singular  instance  of  Paimer. 
human  depravity :  this  was  James  Aitken,  destined 
to  immortal  infamy  under  the  name  of  John  the 
Fainter.    According  to   his  own  confession,  liiis 

man. 
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c  H  A  V.  mwij  though  only  four-wd-tweaty  yeaw  of  ngft 
^^^"'    had  committed  a  $urpnsing  number  and  variety  of 

"^TttT^  atrocious  acts^  with  a  secrecy  which  long  escaped 
detection,  with  a  perseverance  which  manifested  a 
firmness  and  constancy  of  enormity  rarely  to  be 
fpund  in  the  annals  of  crimes,  and  with  a  machination, 
that  displayed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  inge- 
nqity.  Totally  unsocial  in  his  villany,  he  by  soIjU 
tary  guilt  precluded  an  usual  source  of  impeach* 
ment  in  the  confession  of  accomplices,  and  at  last 
incurred  by  circumstantial  evidence  the  long-merited 
punishment  which  from  his  insolated  wickedness  no 
direct  testimony  could  sanction.  Aitken  was  bora 
in  Edinburgh,  and  bred  a  painter  5  of  a  melancholy 
tamper,  a  gloomy  disposition,  arid  ardent  passions, 
he  had  a  strong  propensity  to  vice,  and  sought  his 
own  sole  gratification*  Having  no  pleasun  in  the 
.  converse  of  other  men,  he  found  no  charms  in  con-, 
vivial  profligacy  and  associated  turpitude.  Very 
early  in  life  he  had  been  seized  with  a  desire  of 
wandering,  and  exploring  in  other  countries  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  wickedness.  About 
three  years  before  this  time  he  had  betaken  him* 
self  to  America,  where  he  had  imbibed  a  mortal  an-» 
tipathy  to  his  country,  and  formed  the  extravagant 
design  of  subverting  the  government,  and  destroy-* 
ing  the  nation  which  he  so  much  abhorred.  He 
projected  to  annihilate  the  maritime  force  of  £ng* 
land,  as  well  as  her  internal  riches  and  strength,  by 
burning  the  royal  dock-yards,  the  principal  trading 
cities  and  towns,  with  their  respective  shipping. 
Jle  traversed  the  kingdom  to  discover  the  state  and 
accessibility  of  the  several  docks,  and  found  them 
in  general  not  rigidly  guarded  :  he  took  great  pains 
to  construct  fire-works,  machines,  and  combusti*^ 
hies :  he  attempted  the  great  hemp-house  at  PcmIs- 
Dgiouth,  but  failed  :  he  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to 
the  rope-house,  and  having  immediately  set  off  for 
J^qndon,  from  Portsdowft-hill  feasted  h»  diabdica) 

malignity 
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malignity  urith  contemplating  the  drea(Mul  confide  <i  h  a  i». 
gration,  which  from  its  pn^iigious  appearance  hfe  ^^"' 
imagined  to  have  extended  to  all  the  docks,  maga^  n76. 
i2ines,  and  buildings.  He  made  similar  attempts  at 
Plymouth  and  at  Bristol,  but  fortunately  without 
success.  In  pervading  the  country  to  execute  his 
designs,  he  committed  robberies,  burglaries,  ^uid 
rapes.  At  last,  some  intimation  of  his  conduct,  with 
a  description  of  his  person,  reached  the  chief  police 
magistrate,  sir  John  Fielding,  and  he  was  appre- 
hended fbr  a  burglary.  No  evidence  appearing  to 
establish  the  charge,  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
dismissed,  When  some  circumstances  excited  a  6U8« 
picion  against  him  as  an  incendiary:  being  exa« 
mined  by  the  privy  council  and  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  he  behaved  with  great  caution  and 
prasenbe  of  mind,  and  baffled  all  their  attempts  to 
discover  the  truth*  At  last,  another  painter  sent  to 
him  in  confinement,  insinuated  himself  into  his  con« 
fidence,  and  procured  an  acknowledgement  of  de- 
signs  and  acts  which  proved  eventually  a  clue  to  the 
wnole  labyrinth  of  his  guilt.  He  was  tried  at  Portu-  . 
mouth,  and  the  chain  of  circumstances  being  so 
atrong  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  doubt,  though 
he  himself  displayed  great  ingenuity,  acuteness,  and 
dexterity,  in  rebutting  obvious  inferences,  tbe  jui^, 
tvithout  leaving  the  court,  adjudged  him  guilt^. 
Finding  death  inevitable,  he  made  a  full  conifer 
sion  <^  his  manifold  iniquities,  and  acknowledged 
the  justness  of  bis  condemnation.  In  detailing  hln 
own  acts,  he  asserted  that  going  to  Paris,  he  hiEld 
informed  Mr.  Silat  Dean»  an  agent  from  America, 
of  hia  project  to  bum  the  English  docks,  and  h^d 
been  ^omiaed  a  great  reward  ]i  he  should  execute 
hi^  attempts. 

Th£  &cts  and  cireumstan^es  brought  to  light  by 
or  through  diis  miscreant  gave  full  scope  to  thig 
rag^e  and  vindence  ci  bot^  parties.  Supporters  of 
tlvft  Mittistniai  systeoi  Mtributtd  ilie  actik  of  AvekM 

to 
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c  H  A  F.  to  the  instigation  of  American  and  republican  par^ 
^^^^  tisans  witmn  the  kingdom ;  their  opponents,  no 
1776.  less  bigotted,  considered  the  alleged  discoveries  as 
the  inventions  or  exaggerations  of  tories,  in  order 
to  bring  whigs  and  liberty  into  discredit  There 
was  not  the  smallest  shadow  of  probability  that 
either  party  was  concerned  with  John  the  Painter, 
or  was  any  farther  to  blame  than  for  credulity  and 
illiberal  comments.  Various  hypotheses,  however, 
respecting  this  despicable  person,  constituted  the 
principal  subject  of  discussion,  declamation,  and 
invective,  to  the  inferior  adherents  both  of  ministers 
and  opposition  for  several  months ;  so  readily  do 
the  zealous  votaries  of  party,  believe  improbable 
stories,  and  adopt  absurd  opinions,  when  agreeable 
to  their  favourite  notions. 

JJ^22^.       ^^  t^^  31st  of  October  parliament  assembled. 

Th«  kmi's'  His  majesty's  speech  informed  them,  that  so  daring 

speacb.  j^jj^  desperate  was  now  the  spirit  of  American 
leaders,  whose  object  had  always  been  dominion 
and  power,  that  they  had  openly  renounced  all 
allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  all  political  connex- 
ion with  the  country,  rejected  with  indignity  and 
insult  our  offers  of  conciliation,  and  had  presumed 
ta  aet  up  their  rebellious  confederacies  as  independ- 
ent  communities.  Were  American  treason  suffered 
1x>  take  root,  it  would  prove  pernicious  to  the  loyal 
colonies,  to  tibe  commerce  and  political  interests^  of 
liie  kingdom,  and  to  the  present  system  of  all  Eu- 
Wpe.     One  advantage   to  be  expected  from  the 

2\en  avowal  of  this  object,  would  be  at  Home 
ft  general  prevalence  ox  unanimity,  and  a  convic- 
tibn  that  the  measures  pursued  by  government  were 
necessary.  The  events  of  the  campaign  afforded 
the  strongest  hopes  of  ultimate  success ;  but  the 
delays  unavoidable  in  commencing  operations,  pre- 
vented the  progress  from  being  complete.  Other 
courts  continued  to  assure  the  king  of  their  amicable 
dispositions V-i^evertheless,  in, the  present  situation 
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of  affiors,  it  was  expedient  to  put  the  lusgdom  chap. 
in  a  respectable  state  of  defence.  He  regretted  xvui. 
the  expence  necessarily  attendant  on  onr  present  j.^.^^^ 
situation,  but  doubted  not  that  the  commons 
would  cheerfully  grant  the  supplies  that  might  be 
wanted  for  such  momentous  purposes.  His  sole  ob- 
ject was  to  promote  the  true  interest  of  all  his  sub- 
jects ;  no  people  ever  lived  under  a  milder  govern* 
ment,  or  enjoyed  more  happiness,  than  the  revolted 
<H>lonies9  as  was  demonstrated  by  their  population, 
arts,  wealth,  and  the  strength  by  sea  and  land,  which 
BOW  gave  th^n  confidence  to  contend  with  the 
mother-country.  Addresses  being  framed  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  form  of  complimentary  repetition, 
produced  very  vehement  debates,  and  motions  of 
amendment  diametrically  opposite  to  the  original 
propositions.  The  opponents  of  ministers  asserted,  DcImu;^ 
that  the  disaffection  and  revolt  of  a  whole  people 
could  not  have  taken  place  without  error  or  mis- 
conduct in  their  former  rulers ;  they  repeated  their 
objections  to  the  present  system  of  measm*es,  im- 
jjMited  to  them  pernicious  effects,  and  contended 
that  nothing  comd  restore  Britain  and  America  to 
their  former  happy  state  and  relations,  but  a  total 
change  both  of  counsels  and  counsellors.  Nothing 
could  be  more  inconsistent  with  a  proper  spirit 
in  parliament,  than  an  attempt  to  bend  British 
subjects  to  an  abject  unconditional  submission 
to  any  power  whatever;  to  annihilate  their  liber- 
ies, and  subdue  them  to  servile  principles  and 
passive  habits  by  means  of  foreign  mercenaries^ 
Amidst  the  excesses  (it  was  said)  which  have  hap- 
pened, we  ought  to  respect  the  spirit  and  principles 
which  so  evidentiy  bear  an  exact  analogy  to  those 
that  supported  tiie  most  valuable  part  of  our  own 
constitution.  'X^he  speech  had  asserted,  that  the 
prosperous  state  of  America  was  owing  to  the  mild 
government  and  fostering  protection  of  Britain: 
they :  admitted  -  the  proposition,   but  a  necessary 

consequence 
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CHAP.  con66qu6iiqe  of  the  trutbt  WM>  that  those  wk6  had 
,  ^'^'  wantonly  changed  so  beneficial  a  system  deserved 
1779.  the  severest  censure.  The  Americans  had  beetir 
charged  with  impUcitly  obeying  arbitrary  leaders  i 
Who  were  these  tyrants  f  In  oo  country  of  greaft 
population  and  power  was  there  so  near  an  equality 
between  individuals^  or  so  little  of  dependence ;  i& 
situations,  wherein  -labour  was  extremely  produc** 
tive  even  to  the  lowest  operator,  a  very  moderate 
share  of  industry  produced  an  ample  n^sistence, 
and  removed  the  cause  which  in  other  countries 
so  often  rendered  the  lower  classes,  retainers  to 
some  patron  in  the  higher.  As  the  general  jfne- 
valence  of  independent  and  easy  subinstence  pce« 
eluded  the  necessity  of  abject  submission  to  wealdi^ 
the  want  of  nobility  prevented  the  authority  aa^* 
nexed  in  other  countries  to  rank  and  title.  The 
provincials  had  no  motives  to  yield  to  the  authority 
of  adventitious  distinctions :  Mr.  Hancock,  their 
civil  president,  was  a  plain  merchant,  of  fair  cha^ 
racter,  who  possessed  no  influence  over  the  people 
beyoiKL  that  which  arose  from  the  trouble  caused 
by  British  administration.  Mr.  Washington  was  a 
country  gentleman  of  a  great  landed  estate,  such 
as  several  private  gentlemen  possess  in  every  county 
in  England ;  respectable  in  his  omtu  district,  but 
little  known  beyond  its  limits  before  the  situation 
of  his  country,  called  him  from  obscurity.  OthetB, 
now  most  eminent  in  the  field  and  congress,  would 
have  been  still  more  obscure^  had  not  the  oppressive 
acts  of  Britain  stimulated  the  public  exertion  of 
their  abilities:  in  circumstances  rendering  resist- 
ance necessary  to  preserve  their  liberties,  they  ii»* 
turally  reposed  their  chief  confidence  in  virtue  and 
ability;  they  acknowledged  the  power M)f  talents 
and  qualifications;  listened  to  the  advice  whiid» 
they  thought  wisest  and  most  patriotic,  finxn  ihmr 
owiai  delegates  and  argents ;  and  followed  their 
counsels  with  a  willing  ratification^  sitbd.  not  lan  ex;^ 

5  torted 
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toited  obedience.  The  pei^ons  represented  by  mi-  chap. 
nisters  as  governing  the  Americans  with  despotical  ^^^^^ 
tyranny,  were  no  other  than  their  own  officers  and  177^. 
$ervants,  appointed  by  their  will^  and  removeable 
at  their  pleasure.  ThSs  conciliatory  offers,  in  them- 
selves totally  inadequate  to  the  case,  had  not  been 
brought  forward  until  the  whole  system  declaring 
them  rebels  and  enemies,  and  denouncing  the  ven- 
geance due  to  such,  had  full  time  and  scope  for  opera- 
tion* The  amiqable  andpacijQc  professions  of  other 
powers  deserved  no  reliance,  while  they  were  really 
assisting  the  American^  and  making  powerful  pre«- 
p^ations  both  by  sea  and  land.  Respecting  the  re- 
quired unanimity,  ministers  could  not  be  serious* 
**  We  (continued  their  opponents)  predicted  the 
mischiefs  which  have  since  actually  arisen,  because 
we  reprobated  ministerial  proceedingis  as  peniicious; 
and  thojagh  they  have  really  proved  more  fatal  than 
we  represented,  yet  we  are  called  upon,  to  give  our 
approbation  and  support.^' 

.  Ministers  contended,  that  ^^  the  American  declar 
ratfpn  of  independence  had  entirely  destroyed  the 
ground^ .  pn  which  they  had.  been  formerly  sup^ 
gort^d  in  parliament  Our  colonies  enabled  us  to 
h<ol4  a  principal  place  among  the  chief  powers  of 
^pppe ;  deprived  of  these  settlements,  we  should  be 
xei^f}^d  to  a  sji^te  of  humiliation  and  dependence. 
ShQuJLiJjye  ingloiioiasly  r^inquisb  our  present  situaup 
**9»i>  QV.hy  a  yigorous  exertion  retain  ^lur  usual 
Pf8ViP?>a»d,J^Jenj^ur  ?  Besides  interest  and  sa^j^i 
i^^Mti^b  md  isesentment  ought  to  rouse  the  Bri* 
ti^4]p^tit0  chaisti^  the  ingratitude  and  insolence  of 
i^Ask^k^n  rebels.  !Iliough  theatrociousness  of 
tbj^t  i?ri«ies  would  jiwstify  any  severity  >T)f  punishp 
if%mU  M  was  i^tJH  .wished  to  treat  them  with  lenity^ 
im^  feiro^ght  to  a.  knowledge  of  their  condition^ 
«9d.a  sepse  of  fliar  duty^  Designing  and  ambitious 
leaders  never  could  have  succeeded  in  iastigating 
the  Americans,  to  hostility  and  a  declaration  of  in 
. ;  v6l.  it  tf  dependence, 
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dependence,  if  their  disobedient  and  rebelliouft  spi- 

rit  had  not  been  fomented  and  nourished  by  aspir- 

177^.  ing  and  factious  men  in  this  country,  who  sacrificed 
loyalty  and  patriotism  to  their  own  selfish  and  un- 
justifiable projects.  The  opponents  of  ministers  in 
parliament  having  hitherto  avowedly  regulated  their 
conduct  on  the  supposition  that  the  Americans 
never  designed  or  even  desired  independence,  were 
now  bound  to  support,  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
measures  necessary  for  their  reduction.**  The  votes 
in  favour  of  ministry  were  nearly  as  numerous  as 
usual,  but  in  debate  the  animation  of  their  friends 
was  not  so  ardent ;  the  hopes  of  an  immediate  re-^ 
duction  of  America  they  saw  were  not  fulfilled; 
another  campaign  must  be  encountered,  very  great 
expence  must  be  incurred,  and  foreign  powers 
would  probably  interfere  in  the  protracted  contest. 
The  declaration  of  American  independence  placed 
the  supporters  of  the  colonists  in  a  situation  never 
before  known  in  the  history  of  parliament;  the 
Americans  were  no  longer  fellow-subjects  complain- 
ing of  grievances,  but  a  separate  state  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  this  country.  Parliamentary  annals 
do  not  before  this  session  afford  an  instance  of  a 
party  in  pur  senate  avowedly  defending  the  cauise 
of  a  power  with  which  our  country  was  at  war, 
with  the  approbation  of  both  the  senate  and  nation. 
Members  may  have  censured  either  the  impolicy 
or  precipitancy  of  intended  hostilities  %  but  after 
they  were  actually  commenced,  have  abstained  from 
such  opposition,  as  tending  to  inspirit  the  enemy, 
and  to  dishearten  their  countrymen.  They  have 
objected  to  specific  plans  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
aiid  Censured  instances  of  rash  or  feeble  execution ; 
but  their  animadveisions  were  confined  to  manage- 
ment without  extending  to  origin  :  they  ^owed 
themselves. aware  that  when  ^powerful  ^itate  is  once 

• 

*  In  the  Dutch  war  undertaken  by  the  mean  and  profligate  phjffles,  not  vntieAj 
^.party, but sthe  patflumcjit^iidiiatkm  were 4ireneto4ioitiliii«u 
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involved  in  a  war,  the  only  eifectual  means  of  ho*  c  h  a  p. 
nourable  and  secure  extrication  are  vigorous  ef-     ^^^' 
forts ;  but  the  opponents  of  ministers  at  this  pe-      me. 
nod  took  a  different  course,  and  however  prudent 
and  just  their  exertions  might  be  while  they  tended 
to  Q,vert  war,  they  became  much  more  questionable 
in  point   of  expediency,    from  the  time  that  the  ' 
colonies  separated    themselves    from    the  mother* 
Country. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  introductory  debate,  lord  ^^^w?  f" 
John  Cavendish  having  produced  a  copy  of  the  l^i^db^^ 
proclamation  issued  by  lord  Howe  and  his  brother  ^to«h« 
on  the  capture  of  New  York,  proposed  that  in  con-  in  cJ^mtL 
formity  to  its  promises,  the  house  should  resolve  it-  ^^^ogener^u 
self  into  a  committee  for  revising  the  acts  by  which  damMion*  ' 
the  Americans  thought  themselves  aggrieved.     Mi- 
nisters replied,  that  tlie  proffered  redress  of  griev- 
ances was  intended  only  for  those  who  shoidd  re- 
turn to  their  duty.     A  disavowal  of  independence 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  British  supremacy  were 
requisite  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  before  any 
conciliatory  measures  could  be  adopted  by  Britain. 
The  proclamation  was  perfectly  confprmabje  to  the 
general  spirit  of  all  our  proceedings ;  sanctioned  by 
great  majorities  in  parliament^  it  assured  protection 
and  the  maintenance  of  theif  constitution^  rights  to 
those  who  should  return  to  their  duty,  but  vindi^ 
Gated  the  authority  and  jdignity  of  this  country. 
To  revise  ancj  repe^  laws  with  a  view  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  a  people,  who,  denying  the  au- 
thority of  such  laws,  could  not  be  aggrieved  by 
their  existence,  would  be  grossly  absurd  and  nuga- 
tory.   If  they  persisted  in  their  renunciation  of  de- 
pendence, there  was  no  doubt,  from  our  force  and 
our  recent  successes,    that  we  could  soon  reduce 
them  to  submission.   Although  the  ministerial  argu- 
ment, that  it  was  absurd  to  debate  upon  the  degree 
of  authority  to  be  exercised  over  men  who  denied 
the  asserted  right  of  exercising  any,  was  fair  j  yet 
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CHAP-  their  assertion,  that  this  proclamation  offered  no 
^^"'^    more  than  preceding  acts  of  the  legislature  and  ex- 
IT76.     ecutive  government  was  not  equally  just  j  before, 
they  had  promised  amnesty  to  unconditional  submis- 
sion; in  this  paper  they  had  proposed  a  condition^  in 
compliance  with  which  a  revision  of  obnoxious  laws 
and  a  redress  of  grievances  were  proffered.     In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  ministers,  though  they  agreed 
in  opposing   the    motion,  took  different  grounds. 
Lord  North  dwelt  chiefly  on  conciliation,  which  he 
s^peared  to  think  the  commissioners  might  effec- 
tuate :  Lord  George  Germaine,  and  other  speakers, 
trusted  chiefly  to  compulsion,  as  the  only  means  of 
driving  out  of  them  their  spirit  of  independence. 
Opposition  did    not   fail  to  observe  and  mention 
their  diversity,  which,  indeed,  had  very  frequentiy 
tieen  discovered ;  but  that  body  itself,  without  har- 
mony and  system,  notwithstanding  the  great  abiU- 
ties  of   several  members,   and    the  extraordinary 
powers  of  some,  did  not  so  effectually  counteract 
the  schemes  of  ministers,  as  it.  might  have  done  by 
unanimity  and  concert.     In  debating  this  question, 
the  speeches  of  opposition  rather  indicated  than 
shewed  the  difierence  of  opinion  concerning  Ame- 
rican independence,  which  afterwards  became  ma- 
nifest,    atid    even    produced    a    political    schism 
aiQpng  the  opponents  of  the  North  administratioiu 
Mr.  Burke  and  the  Rockingham  party  early  inti- 
mated a  if^ish  to  treat  with  America  without  ques« 
tioning    her  independence :    Mr.  Fox  had  joined 
opposition  through  no  party  connection,  but  chiefly 
associated  vfith  |tf r.  Buri$:e  and  his  political  Gd&E^ 
and  adopted  ijofmy  of  their  princijples  and  doctrines; 
he  a^eed  to  this  opinion,  avowed  it  with  his  usual 
openjies^,  ^d '  supported  it  with  his  usual  fbf ce. 
Mr.  timtmg^  colonel  Barr£,  lords  Camden,  Shel« 
burner  an(i  lis^xple^  iaid  others  connected  with  tihe 
earl  of  Phatham,  wished,  to  treat  with  America,  but 
to  maintain  l^e  supremacy  c^  Britain. 

lo  After 
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After  the  rejection  of  this  motion,  many  of  the  chap. 
minority,  especially  of  the  Rockingham  party,  ^^™* 
withdrew  from  the  house  when  any  question  re-  177^. 
Specting  America  was  discussed ;  they  attended  on  ^•^^^  ^ 
ordinary  business,  but  when  that  was  dispatched^ 
retired.  They  said,  they  were  wearied  wiui  oppos- 
ing reason  and  argument  to  power  and  numbers 
without  any  effect.  This  secession  was  by  no  means 
approved  by  opposition  in  general,  many  even 
loudly  blamed  such  proceemngs.  A  member  of 
parliament,  they  asserted,  consistent  with  his  duty, 
cannot  withdraw  himself  from  the  business  of 
parliament,  merely  from  an  opinion  that  he  will 
be  outvoted,  and  ought  not  thence  to  infer  that  his 
attendance  must  be  useless ;  though  by  vigilance  they 
did  not  procure  a  majority,  they  were  not  without 
effect,  as  by  discovering  and  exposing  the  absurdity 
and  mischievous  tendency  of  measures,  they  could 
often  modify,  if  they  did  not  previent,  pernicious 
laws  and  counsels.  Some  ackowledged,  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  minority  might  secede  jointly, 
but  that  members  ought  not  to  absent  themselves 
separately;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  they 
rather  quoted  precedents  than  adduced  arguments. 
In  1738,  Mr.  Pitt,  aind  the  whole  opposition  to  siar 
Robert  Walpole,  had,  on  the  ratification  of  the 
Spanish  convention,  absented  themselves  from  pa#- 
Iiameht.  The  defenders  of  individual  secession 
contended,  that,  in  cases  of  imminent  danger  to  the 
constitution,  such  conduct  might  operate  as  a  call 
to  the  nation,  and  awaken  the  people  to  a  real 
sense  of  their  condition  :  Its  assailants  insisted,  that 
whoever  was  fit  for  being  an  useful  melriber  of  par- 
liament must  derive  his  iitility  riot  fit)m  inaction, 
but  from  effort ;  that  by  hik  presencjizi  he  inight 
lessen  the  evil  of  hurtful  proposition^^  though  he 
Could  not  amend  them  by  his  abseilce.  They  ap- 
pealed to  experience  to  prove  the  beneficial  a^ena- 
ments  which  ministerial  motions  often  underwent 

u  3  from 
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G  H  A  i».  frOtA  the  strictures  of  opposition,  so  as  to  be  reii- 
^^"^'  dered  more  innocent  before  they  passed  into  laws, 
1776.  After  the  proposed  revision  of  obnoxiotis  acts, 
iio  political  question  of  material  magnitude  engaged 
the  attention  of  parliament  until  uie  expiration  o^ 
i'77t.  the  Christmas  recess.  In  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary, a  bill  was  introduced  by  lofd  North,  for  grant- 
Leitenof  jng  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  against  Ameri- 
^^^\  bm.  can  ships,  which  passed  the  house  of  commons  with- 
out opposition  ;  in  the  bouse  of  lords  it  underwent 
the  small  alteration  of  insertitig  the  word  permission, 
instead  of  marqtie,  the  latter  being  supposed  appli^ 
cable  only  to  foreign  enemies. 
Bill  forsci*-  Another  bill  proposed  soon  after  by  the  minister^ 
oiwpewrtik  excited  severe  animadversion  in  parliament,  and 
great  alarm  among  the  people :  this  was  a  law  to 
enable  his  majesty  to  secure  and  detain  persons 
suspected  of  treason,  committed  either  in  America 
or  on  the  high  seas^  or  accused  of  piracy.  By  th^ 
bill,  persons  so  charged  or  suspected  were  liable  to 
be  imprisoned  in  a  common  gaol,  or  any  other  place 
of  confinement  within  his  majesty* s  dominions^ 
there  to  remain  without  either  bail,  or  the  privilege 
of  demanding  a  trial  to  ascertain  the  charges.  The 
law  was  to  comprehend  crimes  supposed  to  be  ge- 
nerated in  these  realms,  though  committed  abroad, 
and  the  penalties  were  to  extend  to  all  at  home,  by 
•^yhom  they  should  be  suspected  to  be  suggested  or 
encouraged^  The  law  wds  to  continue  in  force  for 
a  year ;  and  thus  any  man  asserted  to  be  suspected 
of  these  crimes  might,  at  the  pleasure  of  ministers, 
be  detained  in  prison  at  home,  or  even  sent  to  our 
foreign  settlements;  deprived  of  his  liberty,  or 
doomed  to  banishment,  without  any  investigation  of 
his  case.  Every  British  subject  might  be  alleged  to 
be  an  object  of  suspicion;  his  liberty  therefore, 
the  enjoyment  of  his  friends  and  native  country, 
the  exercise  of  his  talents,  industry,  and  skill,  might 
depend  upon  the  permission  of  administration.  Mr. 
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Dunning  first  disoovered  and  exposed  the  nature  md:  chap. 
tendency  of  this  proposition  :  it  might,  he  proved^,    ^ynu 
operate  not  only  as  a  suspension  of  the  habeas  car^      1777. 
puSy  but    as    a  temporary  banishment  to  persons^ 
against  whom  there  was  no  evidence  of  criminal 
conduct.    It  was  contranr  to  the  spirit  of  laws  and 
a  free  constitution,  foundecl  in  arbitrary  principles, 
and  fitted   to  produce  tyrannical   consequences : 
these  positions  he  established  by  a  recital  of  its  va- 
rious provisions,  and  an  enumeration  of  its  obvious 
effects.    The  strongest  objections  being  already  ad- 
duced, Mr.  Fox  followed  the  probable  operation  of 
the  law  through  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  by 
His  luminous  eloquence  illustrated  its  injustice  and 
impolicy.     Recurring  to  its  principle,  he  inferred  it 
to  be  an  index  of  a  general  design  long  formed 
for  changing  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and 
executed   as   opportunities  served,   circumstances 
suited,  and  power   increased.    To   support  their 
motion,  ministers  employed  the  usual  topics ;  in 
dangerous  situations  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  government,  and  impossible  to  carry 
on  public  business  without  delegating  power  to  the 
crown,  which  would  be  improper  in  seasons  of  tran- 
quillity.    The  apprehensions  from  the  operation 
implied  a  want   of  that  confidence  in  ministers, 
without  which  they  could  not  perform  their  official 
duties ;  should  the  authority  entrusted  to  the  exe- 
cutive government  for  a  specific  and  indispensably 
purpose  be  abused,  the  means  of  redress  were  easy ; 
parliament  could  not  only  withhold  future  reliance, 
but  prosecute  past  malversation*   To  these  common 
arguments,  the  luminaries  of  the  law  and  eloquence 
urged  their  objections  with  a  force   which,  lord 
North  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  combat ;  he  was;  mx>Fe- 
over  informed  that  great  fears  were  entertained  by 
the  people  from  the  proposed  law :  to  satisfy  aU 
parties,  his  characteristic  dexterity  gave  such  an  ex- 
planation of  his  purposes,  as  permitted  a  very  toa- 
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CHAP,  terial  change  in  the  biB.    Perceivmff  the  minister 
^^"^'     begin  to  relax,  Mr.  Dunning  offered  two  amende 
1777..   ,  ments ;  the  one  circumscribing  the  objects,  the  other 
the  penalties  of  the  law.     After  a  long  discussion,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  bill  shduld  extend  to  none  who  • 
were  not  out  of  the  kingdom  when  the  oflTences 
were  committed,  and  that  the  confinement  should 
be  ia  no  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions  but  within 
thi&(  realm.  Lord  North,  in  admitting  these  changes^ 
declared  that  the  present  state  of  the  bill  corre- 
^onded  with  his  principles  and  objects ;  and  that  he 
itas  sOTty  if  any  ambiguity  of  expression  excited  a 
different  opinioii :  he  hoped  the  present  correction 
would  satisfy  gentlemen   in   opposition,   and  that 
the  law  wouJd  meet  universal  approbation.    While 
the  minister  thus  strove  to  please  both  parties,  he, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  satisfied  neither ;  opposition 
thought  he  conceded  too  little,  many  of  the  minis- 
terial party  that  he  conceded  too  much ;  and  that 
to  render  the  bill  agreeable  to  his  political  adver- 
saries, he  devififcted  from  the  intent  with  which  it 
was  designed  by  his  co-adjutors.     Lord  North,  in- 
deed^ often  rendered  it  evident,  that  on  very  im- 
portant questions  he  either  did  not  originally  agree 
"v^ith  some  of  his  own  colleagues,  or  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a  discussion^  he  fluctuated  between  contrary 
opinions.     His  education  had  rendered  him  a  tory ; 
his  situation  and  many  concurrent  eircmn  stances 
ifiade  him  the  official  promoter  of  cdfircion,  but  his 
tamper  and  disposition  inclined  him  to  mildness  ind 
conciliation.     If  any  of  his*  measures  Were  imf)feriotts 
Or  Arbitrary,  their  severity  and  harshness  ifas^y  ntit 
from  a  mind  dictatorial  and  tyrianhioal,   but  tS6b 
yielding  and  indulgent,  and  which,  from  excessive 
piiaiicy,  tok)  often  give  way  f o  understandings  far 
The  biu  u    itiferic*  to   his   own.     The  bill,    \tith  the  altera- 
tions, passed  the*  house  of  comtnttis;   and  beitig 
carried  to  the  peers,  occasioned  neither  debate  nor 
amendment.    The   peers  of  opposition  absented 
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themselves  so  generally,  that  the  only  protesting  chap. 
opponent  was  lord  Abingdon.  ' 

The  attention  of  the  nation  for  several  years  had     1777. 
been  almost  solely  engrossed  by  the  American  con- 
test ;  but  a  transaction  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
now  attracted  the  regard  of  the  public  to  the  East 
Indies. 

At  the  treaty  of  Paris,  France  had  been  obliged  ^^on  which 
to  admit  Sallabat  Sing  as  lawful  soubah  of  the  De-  turned  the 
can  ;  Mahomed  Ali  Cawn,  as  lawful  nabob  of  the  Son "o  Ae"" 
Carriatic,  or  of  Arcot.     This  prince  had  ever  since  affairs  of 
cultivated  a  very  close  intercourse  with  the  civil  and  x^'nebc 
military  powers  of  the  English  presidency  at  Madras,  of  Arcot. 
and  resided  in  the  fortress.     He  displayed  vigorous 
ability,  enterprize,  and  ambition ;  and  formed  a  con- 
siderable army,   which  he  disciplined  by   British 
officers.     His  expensive  establishment,  and  muni- 
ficent gifts  to  the  company's  servants,  had  greatly 
exhausted  his  treasures ;   but  his  donations  and 
character  acquired  an  influence    in  the  council, 
through  which,  with  the  assistance  of  his  forces, 
he  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  soon  supply  the 
deficiencies.     Accordingly  a  joint  project  was  con- 
certed by  the  nabob  and  his  friends  of  the  British 
presidency ;    this   was   an   expedition   to  Tanjore. 
Ftdigee,  rajah  of  Tanjore,  was  a  Gentoo  prince,  near 
Cape  Comorin,  whose  ancestors  had  never  been  con- 
quered by  the  Mahomedan  invaders  of  Hindostan : 
tney  were,  however,  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute.     He, 
hiiflself  had  been  for  many  years,  and  then  was,  in 
alliance  with  both  the  English  and  the  nabob,  and 
held  his   dominions  under  their  joint  guiarantee. 
When  the  Mogul  granted  to  the  English  such  ex- 
tensive powers,  and  they  formed  such  arrangements 
As  Would  render  them  most  profitable,  it  was  resolved 
that  Mahomed  AK  Cawii  should  be  appointed  to 
^'oilect  a  revenue  due  to  his  superior,  and  that  a 
considerable  sum  should  be  allowed  to  himself  for 
agency.     After  this  nomination,  a  great  variety  of 
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CHAP,  pecuniary  transactions  took  place  between  JVla* 
^^^^^'  homed  and  the  king  of  Tanjore.  The  nabob  ap- 
1777.  plied  to  Fuligee  for  the  revenue  that  was  due  ;  the 
rajah  alleged  that  he  had  a  right  to  deduct  sums 
owilig  to  him  by  the  other,  on  the  balance  of  their 
private  accounts.  The  nabob  insisted  on  the  im- 
mediate payment  of  the  whole  revenue,  and  pro- 
posed to  refer  their  own  concerns  to  subsequent 
consideration.  Fuligee  repeated  his  proposals  for 
the  deduction,  and  pleaded  his  inability  by  any 
other  means  to  pay  the  demand.  The  nabob  ap- 
plied to  the  government  at  Madras,  and  engaged 
the  presidency  to  support  him,  by  invading  Tan- 
jore  with  the  company's  forces.  The  event  of  this 
convention  was,  that  the  rajah  was  despoiled  of 
his  riches,  and  his  subjects  were  plundered.^  The 
proceeds  of  this  incursion  amounted  to  about  five 
millions  sterUng  ;  and  the  chief  part  of  the  booty 
was  divided  among  the  company's  servants.  When 
the  news  of  this  expedition  reached  England,  the 
East  India  directors  manifested  great  displeasure 
against  the  plunderers  of  Tanjore,  and  concerted 
measures  for  making  all  posaible  restitution  to  the 
Lord  pigot  injured  rajah.  For  that  purpose,  they  sent  out  as 
indfa!^  ^^^  governor  to  Madras,  lord  Pigot,  so  highly  respected 
tor  his  able  and  effectual  defence  of  it  seventeen 
years  before  against  the  French ;  to  him  the  com- 
pany were  indebted  for  preserving  its  possessions  in 
that  part  of  India.  His  civil  government  was 
no  less  distinguished  than  his  military  exploits, 
and  his  private  character  procured  him  extensive 
esteem.     The  English  presidency,  meanwhile,  pre- 

{)ared  to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  their 
ate  acts ;  and  the  nabob  was  still  more  anxiously 
making  provisions  for  not  only  retaihing  what  he 
had  already  acquired,  but  for  securing,  through  his 
friends  at  Madras,  the  perpetual  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tanjore.    Lord  Kgot  arrived  in  the 
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latter  end  of  1775,  and  was  violently  opposed  by  c  ha  p' 
the  majority  of  the  council  and  the  commander  in     ^^'"'' 
chief,  m  executing  the  proposed  plans  of  reform.      1777. 
Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  he  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  restore  the  king  of  Tanjore  to  his  ancient 
and  hereditary  dominions.     This  act  of  justice  en- 
raged the  nabob,  who,  with  his  son,  an  inpetuous 
and  daring  youth,  joined  the  most  avowedly  violent 
of  their   friends   in   the  presidency.     Lord  Pigot 
thought  it  of  the  highest  moment  to  send  a  proper 
officer  to  restore  the  king  of  Tanjore;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  council  opposed  the  appointment  of 
the  person  whom  he  nominated  for  that  purpose, 
and  contended  that  their  board  had  a  right  to  act, 
notwithstanding  the  dissent  of  the  governor.     Pigot 
contended,  that  the  governor  was  a  part  in  every 
legal  and  orderly  act  of  government.     His  lordship  Compifacr 
finding,  as  he  affirmed,  that  the  sole  principle  of  the  *^'*"'^  ***'"* 
council  was  to  traverse  all  his  endeavours  to  carry 
the  orders  of  the  company  into  execution,  embraced 
a  very  strong  measure  :  having  put  the  question,  he, 
by  his  own  casting  vote,  suspended  two  of  the  coun- 
cil; and,  by  his  supreme  authority,  put  the  com- 
mander in  chief  under  arrest.     Enraged  at  these 
proceedings,  the  secluded  members,  together  with 
the  nabob  and  his  son,  formed  a  plot  for  securing 
the  person  of  the  president,  and  effecting  a  revo- 
lution in  the  government,  which  should  place  the 
power  entirely  in  their  own  hands.     By  the  con-  executed  by 
finement   of  sir   Robert   Fletcher,   colonel  Stuart  "^^^^ 
succeeded  to  the  immediate  command  of  the  forces. 
This  gentleman  was  extremely  intimate  with  the 
governor,  to  whom  he  appeared  warmly  attached ; 
nevertheless  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  sus- 
pended members  and  their  adherents.     Becoming 
an  accomplice  in  their  conspiracy,  he,  by  his  miH- 
tary  power  and  personal  ability,  was  a  formidable 
accession  to  their  party.    Stuart  was  aware   that 
violence  offered  to  the  governor's  person  by  the 
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CHAP,  troops  within  the  precincts  of  the  fortress,  would  in- 
7^^^°'  volve  the  actors  in  the  capital  penalties  of  iJie  mu- 
1777.  tiny  laws ;  but  by  means  oi  his  professed  friendship, 
he  was  able  to  invent  a  stratagem  for  seizing  the 
person  of  the  governor,  without  incurring  the  legal 
criminality.  On  the  24th  of  August  1776,  colonel 
Stuart  spent  the  day  at  the  house  of  lord  Pigot  ^ 
and  was  entertained  with  all  the  cordiality  that  a 
host  could  exert  to  a  visitant  whom  he  thought  his 
sincere  and  affectionate  friend.  The  guest,  com- 
plaining of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  fortress;  and 
observing  his  entertainer  also  affected  by  it,  advised 
him  to  spend  the  night  at  a  villa  belonging  to  the 
governor,  and,  as  an  inducement,  offered  to  accom- 
pany him  in  the  excursion.  The  governor  being 
persuaded,  they  set  out  together :  when  they  were 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  fort,  his  lordship,  ac- 
cording to  the  concert  of  his  guest  and  professed 
friend  with  his  avowed  enemies,  was  met  by  ah 
officer  and  a  party  of  sepoys,  rudely  and  violently 
dragged  out  of  the  chaise,  carried  prisoner  to  the 
Mount,  and  strongly  guarded.  JPublic  orders, 
signed  by  the  principal  conspirators,  were  issued, 
by  which  immediate  death  was  denounced  on  sdl 
who  should  attempt  his  rescue.  The  conspirators 
and  their  friends,  under  a  course  of  legal  forms,  as- 
sumed the  whole  power  of  government.  Repre- 
sentations of  these  transactions  were  immediately 
trkhsmitted  by  the  different  parties  to  Europe ;  and 
the  nabob,  wno  had  taken  so  active  a  share  in  the 
disturbances,  sent  a  gentleman  as  his  agent  both  to 
Sie^tf^^*  the  company  and  ministers.  A  court  ot  proprietors 
the  India-  haviug  Considered  the  business,  recommended  to 
houie.  .j.j^^  directors  to  re-instate  lord  Pigot;  arid  punish 
those  who  had  dispossessed  him  of  his  power.  The 
directors  were  not  so  decided  in  their  opinion  as  their 
constituents :  they  voted  indeed  for  the  restoration 
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of  lord  Pigot,  and  the  suspension  of  the  conspira-  chap. 
tors  from  their  offices  ;  but  they  also  resolved,  that  x^^"- 
his  lordship's  conduct  had  been  reprehensible  in  ^^^^ 
several  instances.  When  they  re-considered  the 
business,  it  was  evident  that  their  opinions  were 
much  farther  distant  from  those  of  the  proprietors, 
than  at  first.  The  agents  of  the  ruling  party  at  Ma- 
dras,  and  the  commissioners  from  the  nabob,  had 
by  this  time  pressed  their  arguments  and  statements 
with  a  force  and  effect,  which  weakened  the  profes- 
sions that  had  produced  the  late  resolutions.  Go- 
vernment also  had  listened  with  such  attention  to 
the  accounts  of  the  prevailing  party,  as  to  have  be- 
come manifestly  favourable  to  the  opposers  of  lord 
Pigot.  On  the  9th  of  May,  the  question  being 
again  discussed  in  the  India-house  %  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  governor  should  be  restored,  but 
that  he  and  the  council  of  Madras  should  be  ordered 
home,  and  their  respective  conduct  undergo  a  legal 
scrutiny.  From  this  determination  governor  John-  ^  v*^- 
stone  appealed  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  moved 
for  resolutions  expressing  strong  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  lord  Pigot,  condemning  the  proceedings 
of  his  opponents,  and  annulling  the  resolution. 
The  seceders  were  now  returned  to  the  house,  and.  The  sece- 
with  the  rest  of  the  party,  supported  the  motion  of  ^51/"^"* 
governor  Johnstone.  The  adherents  of  ministry 
censured  the  conduct  of  lord  Pigot,  as  well  as  his 
opponents,  and  contended,  that  in  such  circum- 
stances it  was  right  and  equitable  to  bring  both  par- 
ties to  England,  where  only  a  just  and  impartial  in- 
quiry into  their  conduct  could  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. By  the  restoration  of  lord  Pigot,  the  dignity 
of  government  would  be  supported  and  established; 
but  he  had  abused  his  trust,  and  violated  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  company,  therefore  his  removal  Was 
equally  just  and  necessary.  Opposition  justified  the 
conduct  of  the  governor,  9:nd  insisted  that  the  pro- 

^  See  procje^dippii  of  the  In(fi«-^se  retpcptjp|  Vrc|  Pjp^* 
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ceedings  toward  him  amounted  to  an  insurrection 
against  established  government.  Mr.  Burke  djs^ 
played  the  atrocity  of  inferior  servants  toward  a  su- 
perior, who  was  promoting  the  honour  and  interests 
of  their  mutual  master ;  and  entered  very  deeply 
into  the  conduct  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the 
corrupt  and  dangerous  influence  acquired  not  only 
at  Madras  but  in  this  country  by  that  ambitious 
prince.  The  British  government  had  espoused  his 
cause,  and  that  of  his  factious  adherents :  adminis- 
tration, by  becoming  the  tools  of  this  nabob,  and 
countenancing  schemes  destructive  to  the  interests 
of  the  company,  had  rendered  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary  for  pafUent  to  interfere  for  the  sec/ritv  and 
preservation  of  India.  These  arguments  had  con- 
siderable weight,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  only  twenty-three,  being  much  smaller 
than  those  which  usually  vote^  for  ministers.  As 
governor  Johnstone's  appeal  was  rejected,  the  reso^ 
lutions  of  the  India-hoqse  pnet  with  no  further  ani- 
madversion from  parliament :  an  order  was  sent  out 
for  rec^Jing  lord  Kgot,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  council. 

On  the  SOth  of  May,  the  earl  of  Chatham  made 
one  effort  to  rescue  his  country  from  the  miseries 
of  war.  This  illustrious  statesman  disregarded  the 
disappointment  of  his  former  attempts,  and  was 
more  strongly  confirmed  by  the  event  in  his  repro- 
bation of  hostilities  destructive  to  the  parties  :  en- 
feebled by  age,  borne  down  by  distemper,  and  sup- 
ported by  crutches,  with  a  body  fit  only  for  the 
bed  of  sickness,  but  a  mind  qualified  to  restore  the 
nation  from  sii^kness  to  health  if  it  would  follow  his 
prescription,  the  venerable  patriot  came  forward  to 
propose  the  salvation  of  the  state  by  a  change  of 
counsels  and  of  conduct.  He  moved  an  address 
to  the  throne,  representing  that  they  were  deeply 
penetrated  by  the  misfortunes  which  impended  over 
|;he  kingdom  from  the  continuation  of  an  unnatural 
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war.    He  recommended  an  immediate  cessation  of  c  h  a  p, 
hostilities,  and  a  removal  of  accumulated  grievances,     ^^"'' 
as  the  only  means  of  regaining  the  affections  of  our      1777. 
brethren,  and  securing  to  Great  Britain  the  com- 
mercial and  political  advantages  of  those  valuable 
possessions.     In  explaining  his  general  object,  he 
unavoidably  repeated  statements  formeriy  made,  aijd 
arguments  frequently  advanced  both  by  himself  and 
other  statesmen.     But  he  exhibited  more  fully  and 
circumstantially  than  at  any  preceding  period,  the 
danger  to  which  our  discord  and  situation  exposed 
us  rrom  the  house  of  Bourbon.     This  part  of  his 
speech  was  a  forcible,   eloquent,  and   impressive 
comment  on  his  own  text,  delivered  at  a  much 
earlier  stage  of  the  contest — France  and  Spain 

ARE  WATCHING  THE  MATURITY  OF  YOUR  ERRORS. 

It  shewed  with  what  penetrating  sagacity  and  en- 
larged comprehension  a  mind  of  which  "  age  had 
neither  dimmed  the  perspicacity  nor  narrowed  the 
range  %"  darted  into  the  secret  counsels  of  our 
rivals,  developed  the  proofs  of  their  designs,  and 
unfolded  the  series  of  their  policy.  Ministers,  he 
said,  as  they  had  blundered  from  the  beginning,  are 
led  into  a  fatal  error  respecting  our  inveterate  enemies, 
the  French  ;  they  imagine  nothing  is  to  be  dreaded 
from  France,  because  she  has  not  directly  interfered 
in  favour  of  America.  Would  they  have  France 
ipcur  the  expence  and  hazard  of  a  war,  when  Britain 
is  doing  all  for  her  that  she  can  possibly  wish  or 
desire  ?  ^  She  has  been  sedulous  to  give  just  that 
degree  of  countenance  and  protection,  which  has 
hitherto  served  to  keep  the  civil  war  alive,  so  as  to 
baffle  your  designs  or  to  waste  your  strength.  The 
energetic  orator  described  in  the  truest  light,  as 
irell  as  the  most  glowing  colours,  the  evils  that  had 
arisen,  were  proceeding,  and  must  farther  issue, 
;fro|Qi  the  ministerial  system.    Nevertheless,  his  rea«  is  faceted. 

,*  See  Mackintosh's  AHndiciae  Gallicae. 

*"  See  Parlitmentary  Reports,  3d  May,  1777% 
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CHAP,  soning  and  eloquence  were  again  unavailing,  bis 
^^^^'     pacificatory  motions  were   rejected,  and  wisdom 
1777.      cried,  but  she  was  not  regarded. 
suppiief.  The  supplies  for  the  current  year  were  very  great: 

they  consisted  of  about  forty-five  thousand  seamen, 
and  about  sixty  thousand  land  forces,  including  all 
in  the  British  pay  at  home  and  abroad.  The  sujogis 
required  for  the  three  great  departments  of  annual 
provision,  the  navy,  army,  and  ordnance,  were 
granted  without  a  division.  The  demands  of  the 
year  rendering  a  loan  necessary,  five  millions  were 
voted ;  the  new  taxes  for  paying  the  interest  were, 
a  duty  upon  male  servants,  not  employed  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  or  commerce ;  on  auctioneers, 
and  on  goods  sold  by  auction ;  and  additional 
imposts  on  glass  and  stamps.  These  being  all  taxes 
which  could  not  be  charged  with  affecting  the  ne- 
cessaries of  liffej  or  extending  greatly  to  the  poorer 
classes,  were  deemed  unobjectionable  as  measures 
s«ncttiw*  of  finance.  On  inspecting  the  accounts  of  expen- 
Sorth's  diture  during  the  preceding  year,  opposition  con- 
^hron-  t^^ded  that  they  were  perplexed,  ob&cijire,  and 
tractors."  nearly  unintelligible.  Beside  this  intricacy,  which 
they  imputed  to  them  generally,  there  were  in  va- 
rious instances  great  sums  stated  in  the  gross  amount, 
without  any  specification  of  items,  Tnk  objection 
was'  urged  with  peculiar  severity  against  the  charges 
for  contracts.;  the  agreement  for  sujpplving  the 
army  and  fleet  in  America  with  rum,  affi)rded  aa 
ample  field  for  animadversion ;  four  shilling  pisf 
gallon  had  been  allowed,  when  three  was  th^  market 
price ;  and  the  contractor  was  in  one  af cpunt,  ^jij^ 
dited  with  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  for  ^uffl^ 
without  any  statement  of  the  quantity^  qjo^ity.cx 
price  of  the  goods  delivered :  the  saipe  persbii  j^ 
also  the  benefit  of  a  very  objectionable  cont]»:t 
with  govemmeht  for  furnishing  horses.  In  disf- 
cussing  these  bargains.  Lord  North's  dealings  with 
contractors,  which  afterwards  constituted  so  capital 
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a  subject  of  repreheDsion,  were  for  the  first  time  chap. 
scrutinized  and  censured ;  and  it  was  strongly  con-  ^^'* 
tended,  that  in  the  department  of  his  business  which  1777. 
respected  national  grants,  the  minister  was  far  from 
being  ajrugal  steward  qfthe  pubfk  money.  But  the 
animadversions  on  this  pFofusion  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  economical  considerations,  they  also 
extended  to  political.  Opposition  charg^  the  mi- 
nister, not  only  with  waste,  but  corruption:  iseveral 
contractors  had  seats  in  parliament ;  national  trea- 
sure, it  was  observed,  was  squandered  in  uiiquitous 
contracts ;  and  the  contractor  was,  by  the  money  of 
his  constituents,  bribed  to  betray  their  interests, 
which  he  h^ul  been  chosen  to  protect  Bad  and 
unwholesome  provisions  were  allowed  to,  be  sent  by 
f^tsQas  receiving  a  price  much  beyond  the  market 
value  of  provisions  that  were  regjly  good  and  whole- 
scnQe:  such  deleterious  fare  spread  distemper 
through  the  troops,  and  carried  off  many  more  than 
actual  service.  The  mim^et  endeavoured  to  defend 
Jiimgrff  -from  the§e  ^charges ;  hut  his  arguments, 
thcmgh  plauMWe,aud  dexterously  urged,  were  by  no 
jpneans  cogent  and  /convincing. 

T«E  payment  of  an  unexpected  demand  to  the  uoexpectea 
landgrave  of  Hesse  Caasel,  for  a  ddbt  alleged  by  fr^m'the 
:hiin .  to  have  been  due  for  levy-money  ever  since  landgmve  of 
n^^i  was  severely  censured.    The  minister  con-  5"^^"" 
.tended  that  the  claim  was  fair,  though  from  the  " 
.distance  of  time  not  expected.    The  Hessian  prince 
TWfas  in  justice  entitled  to  the  amount,  though  there 
4iaid  been juo  late;  treaty ;  and  while  we  were  now 
deriving  such  benefit  from  his  troops,  policy  required 
,ustOikeep  on  the  best  terms  with  mm,  by  satisfy- 
ing bis  just  demands. 

After  the  pecuniary  business  had  been  thought  Debt  on  the 
ta.be  entirely  at  an  end,  and  the  session  was  draw-  ''"'^^'^^' 
ing  near  to  a  dose,  a. message. was  delivered  from 
•his  .majesty,  informinjg  the  house  that  a  debt  of 
6l8if000/*  had  been  incurred  by  the  civil  list*    The 
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c  H  A  K  minister  moved^  that  the  requisite  sum  should  h6 
^^^^'  granted  for  discharging  the  amount ;  and  that  a 
.1777,  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  added  annually 
to.  the  eight  hundred  thousand.  This  motion  w^ 
strongly  opposed :  the  incumbrance,  it  was  alleged, 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  profusion  of  ministers, 
and  had  been  contracted  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on 
and  supporting  a  system  of  corruption.  The  ac- 
coimts  were,  as  usual  with  that  minister,  intention- 
ally intricate,  obscure,  and  general:  no  less  than 
294,000t  was  placed  to  the  account  of  secret  ser^ 
vice  money ;  and  vast  sums  were  charged  for  foreign 
ambassadors  and  for  the  board  of  works,  without 
any  particularization.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the 
duty  of  the  commons  to  their  constituents^  to  vote 
away  the  national  money,  without  any  evidence 
of  value  received :  the  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  sufficient  for  answering  the  various  ap- 
propriations, and  supportmg  the  regal  dimitv  and 
splendor.  The  desired  addition  was  peciuiarly  un*. 
seiEisonable  at  the  present  time,' when  the  nation  was 
groaning  under  their  accumulated  burdens  to  pro- 
mote the  ruinous  projects  of  ministry,  and  to  en^ 
courage  their  extravagance  and  corruption.  Minis- 
ters argued,  that  the  present  debt,  and  the  necessity 
of  an  addition  to  the  income  of  the  civil  list,  ^  arose 
from  the  same  cause,  the  diminished  value  of  money ; 
besides,  the  royal  family  had  increased  in  numben 
The  greatest  possible  economy  (said  lord  North)  ah 
*ways  had  been^  and  always  shoidd  be  employ edj  while 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  The  motions  being 
carried  through  both  houses,  the  speaker,  a  few  days 
after,  in  presenting  the  bill  to  the  king  for  assent, 
^ddwwof  used  the  following  words :  "  In  a  time,  sire,  of  pub- 
io*t^8ove-  lie  distress,  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  their  con- 
^^^  stituents  labouring  under  burdens  almost  too  heavy 
to  be  borne,  your  faithful  commons,  postponing  aU 
other  business,  have  not  only  granted  to  your  ma- 
jesly  a  large  present  supply,  but  also  a  very  ^eat 
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^^(iclitional  revenue,  great  beyond  example,  great  chap* 
bejond  your  majesty's   highest  expence;  but   all     ^^^' 
this,  sire,  they  have  done  in  the  well-grounded  con-       nrr. 
fidence,  that  you  will  apply  wisely  what  they  have 
granted  liberally."'    On  their  return  to  their  owii 
house,  the  commons  voted  unanimous  thanks  to  the 
speaker*     Some  of  the  ministerial  party,  however, 
on  re-considering  the  subject,  were  greatly  displeas* 
ed  with  what  he  had  delivered,  as  it  appeared  to 
them  to  contain  an  insinuation  not  favourable  to 
the  character  which  they  claimed  of  being  economic 
col  stewards  for  the  ptiblic.     Mr.  Rigby,  a  few  days 
after,  declared  that  the  speaker  had  not  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  commons:  Mr. Fox  immediately 
moved,  that  he  had  spoken  the  sense  of  the  houses 
Xrord  North  and  the  more  moderate  part  of  the 
ministerial  adherents,    though    they    wished  the 
motion  withdrawn,  finding  Mr.  Fox  would  not  com- 
ply, to  avoid  altercation  voted  in  its  favour ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  June,  parliament  was  prorogued. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Occupations  of  HatDe  during  winter ^^qf  Washington. — Plan 
of  the  campaign-^its  late  commencement  by  general  Howe 
-'^desultory  operations   in   the  Jerseys. —  General  Howe 
mooes  from  ^winter-quarters — attempts  by  a  stratagem  fo 
bring  Washington  to  battle — failing  in  that  expedient^  eva- 
cuates the  Jerseys.-'^ Expedition  by  sea  to  Philadelphia. — 
Battle  of  Brandy-fwine. — Major  Fergusson  essays  a  new 
species  of  rifle,  invented  by  himself. — Capture  of  Phila- 
delphia.— Battle  of  German-town. — American  fortifica- 
tions on  the  river. — Med  Bank  and  Mud  Island  taken. — 
American  fleet  burnt. — Situation  of  the  Americans  at 
White  Marsh  a/nd  Valley  Forge  favourable  to  an  attack.'^ 
General  Howe^s  inaction — he  retires  early  to    winter* 
quarters. —  Conduct  of  general  and  troops  at  Philadelphia. 
— Expedition  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  up  the  North  river.—- 
Capture  of  Prescot  in  Rhode  Island. — Northern  army  — 
Burgoyne  takes  the  commafid. — Carleton  offended  with  the 
appointment,   resigns    his    employment. — Burgoyne  pur- 
chases the  aid  of  Indian  savages — number  of  his  troops* — 
Expedition  of  colonel  St.  Leger. — The  generaFs  manifesto. 
'-^  Capture  of  Ticonder ago  and  Fort  Independence. — De- 
struction   of  American  gallies. — The  army  reaches   the 
Hudson. —  Cruelties  of  the  Indians. — Defeat  at  Benning- 
ton.— Siege   qfStandwix — raised. — Battle  with  general 
Gates  at  Stillwater. — Distressed  situation  of  the  army — 
desertion  of  the  Indians. — Burgoyne  retreats. — Battle 
near  Saratoga— reduced  state  of  the  army — troops   sur- 
rounded—  Convention  with  the  Americans  at  Saratoga. 

c  Ha  p.  npHE  public  attention  was  now  turned  to  the  cam- 
n  I  '  _  paign  in  America,  and  great  expectations  were 
1777.  formed  that  it  would  terminate  in  the  complete  re- 
duction of  the  colonies.  The  general  plan  was 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year ;  that  the 
Canadian  army  should  co-operate  with  general 
Howe,    and   tnus   the    command   of  New   York 
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province  divide  the  northern  from   the  southern  c  h  a  p« 
colonies.  ^^r 

A  BODY  of  provincial  loyalists  was  formed  under     1777. 
the   direction  of  the   commander  in  chief;  they 
were  allowed  the  same   pay  as  the  regulars,   and 
pflScered  by  gentlemen  who  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  their  respective  habitations  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  cause.     Inexperienced,  and  not 
inured  to  military  discipline,  they  were  not  yet  fit 
for  active  service,  and  were  thereiore  so  stationed  as 
to  allow  the  veterans  to  take  the  field.  General  Howe  occupMont 
h^imself  enjoyed  every  luxury  at  New  York  which  he  2urt!«^. 
could  have  found  in  the  metropolis  of  Britain  :  his  ten 
favourite   occupation   was   gaming,   a   pastime  in 
which  many  of  his  young  officers  became  thoroughly 
initiated.  There  were  routs,  balls,  and  assemblies  in 
great  abundance  ;  so  that  the  head-quarters  bore  the 
appearance  of  a  gay  and   voluptuous  city  in  the 
time  of  peace,   rather  than  a  military  station  for 
watching  and  annoying  the  enemy  in  war.  *    Such 
were  the  pursuits  qf  the  'British  commander  from 
December  to  June.     While  general   Howe  thus  conductor 
amused  himself  and  his  troops  with  the  diversions  washmg- 
and  pleasures  of  New  York,  Washington  was  very  ^ ' 
differentljr  employed.    The  difficulties  which,  not- 
withstanding the  forbearance  of  his  antagonist,  the 
American  commander  had  to  encounter,  were  ex- 
tremely arduous.     The  provincial  forces  were  hi- 
therto but  a  militia,  both  in  their  discipline  and  the 
1;enure  of  their  service :  the  late  success  at  Trenton 
prompted  the  disppsition  of  the  colonists  to  resist ; 
bpt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  severity  of  the  season 
suspended  their  military    ardour,   insomuch  that 
about  the  middle  of  February  the  colonial  army  did 
npt  exceed  four  thousand  men  ^ ;  and  this  small  body, 
oj^  raw  peasants  was  moreover  sickly.    Nevertheless 

*  Stei^tn's  History  of  the  American  war,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
^  Wasbu>gJton*s  official  Letcers,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
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c  HAP.  for  four  months  they  occupied  a  position  at  Morris- 
^Q^      town,  not  fifty  miles  from  the  brave  and  numerous 

'  |.J77,  veterans  of  the  royal  army,  where  they  not  only 
experienced  no  annoyance  from  general  Howe% 
but  harassed  and  distressed  the  British  posts  and 
foraging  detachments.    Washington  did  not  fail  to 

{»rofit  by  the  cessation  of  British  effort.     The  bound- 
ess  spirit   of  individual  independence,  which   so 
naturally  followed  the  American  claims  and  asser- 
tions, was  adverse  to  the  operation  of  authority,  and 
hediefiset    especially  to  that  prompt  and  implicit  submission 
maut  for     ^hich  is  neccssarv  in  military  bodies.     Washington 
ih«anay      saw  that  the  powers  which  were  allowed  in  the 
f*^''*^      various  gradations  of  command,  were  inadequate  to 
their  object :    hitherto  the    commander    in   chief 
himself  w^as  obliged  to  act  according  to  the  specific 
instructions  of  the  congress.     The  general  repre- 
sented the  disadvantages  which   accrued  to   the 
common  cause  from  authority  so  fettered  ;  and  such 
was  the  influence  of  his  known  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotism, that  he  was  vested  with  foil  and  ample 
powers  to  collect  an  army  of  foot  and  horse  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  were  already  voted,  to  raise 
artillery  and  engineers,  and  to  establish  their  pay. 
Thus  empowered  to   organize  an   army,  the  next 
care  of  Washington  was  to  bind  the  troops  to  mi- 
litary fidelity   as  well  as  political  allegiance.     To 
the  powerful  motives  of  conceived  patriotism  and 
freedom  he  added  the  cement  of  religion,  and,  with 
otth  of  tV  the  approbation  of  congress,  proposed  an  oath  of 
i|fu°*^*'*^  adherence  to  the  provincial  cause.     Provisions  so 
wise  produced  the  expected  success ;  the  colonists 
soon  ceased  to  be  an  irregular  militia,  and  became 
skilful  and  disciplined  soldiers.     During  the  same 
important  interval,  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms 
arrived  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  before 

^  Ramsajr,  the  American  historian,  informs  us,  that  his  countrymen  were  asto  • 
«i|h€d  at  the  inaction  of  the  Sdtish  during  so  critical  a  period,  vol.  ii.  p.  a. 
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the  expiration  of  the  spring  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  c  h  a  e. 
the   Americans  were  revived  and  invigorated  to      ^"^* 
meet  the  dangers  of  the  approaching  campaign.       1777. 
Such  were  the  efforts  of  Washington  during  the 
momentous  period  which  the  British  general  passed 
in  pleasurable  quarters. 

Summer  being  commenced,  Howe  proposed  to  Howeopen* 
begin  the  operations  of  the  present  campaign  accord-  jJl^^'d©- 
ing  to  the  same  mode  in  which  he  terminated  the  tachmcnt*^ 
IsL^  and  to  send  out  detachments,  while  with  the 
main  army  he  continued  in  his  present  residence. 
Up  the  Hudson  river,  about  fifty  miles  from  New 
York,  on  the  western  shore,  is  a  place  called  Peek^s 
Hill,  which  served  as  a  port  to  Courtland  Manor, 
and  where  stores  and  provisions  were  received  for 
the  American  army :  to  distress  the  enemy,  general 
Howe  thought  it  advisable  to  attempt  the  seizure  of 
this  port  before  the  main  army  took  the  field.     Ac- 
cordingly he  detached  colonel  Bird  with  five  hun- 
dred men  upon  this  service.     On  the  approach  of 
the  British  corps,  the  Americans,  after  setting  fire  to 
the  barracks  and  storehouses,  evacuated  tlie  fort: 
by  the  conflagration,  the  king's  troops  were  pre- 
vented from  seizing  the  expected  provision  and  am- 
munition, but   they  effected  the  chief  purpose  of 
their  expedition,  by  curtailing  the  resources  of  the 
enemy.     Another  aetachment  of  two  thousand  men 
was  sent,    under   general  Tyron  and   sir  William 
Erskine,  to  Danbury,    in  the  confines  of  Connec- 
ticut, where  they    destroyed  a  large  quantity  of 
stores :  fatigued  by  their  march,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  enemy,  but  repulsed  the  assailants,  though 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  of  their  own  troops. 
Lord  Cornwallis  also  surprised  and  defeated  a  body 
of  colonists  near  Brunswick.  The  Americans,  on  the; 
other  hand,  destroyed  a  considerable  quantity  of  our 
provisions  at  Saggy  harbour  in  Long  Island.    Ge- 
neral Stevens  with   two  thousjand  provincials   at- 
tempted to    surprise    the    forty-second   regiment 
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CHAP,  cantoiied  at  Piscataway,  amounting  to  less  than  a 
xpg'  thousand  men :  but  after  a  furious  engagement,  the 
^jj^^  gallant  highlanders,  under  their  able  commander 
colonel  StirUngy  completely  routed  the  enemy. 
While  this  desultory  warfare  was  carried  on  by  de- 
tachments, the  commander  in  chief  remained  qniet 
at  New  York  another  month.  His  alleged  reason 
for  beginning  the  campaign  so  late  wai^  that  there 
was  no  green  forage  on  the  ground^:  there  was 
plenty  of  corn  and  hat,  which  persons  conversant 
in  the  management  of  horses  amrmed  to  be  prefer- 
able food  for  them  when  employed  in  active  service^ 
but  the  general  professed  a  different  opinion. 

On  the  12th  of  June^  the  general  with  thirty 
thousand  men  marched  towards  Courland  Manor, 
where  the  enemy   were  posted  to  the  number  of 
eight  thousand.    The  position  of  Washington  ap» 
peared  to  the  British  commander  so  strong,  thaf^ 
notwithstanding  his  great  superiority  both  in  num- 
bers and  discipline,  he  deemed  it  inexpedient  to 
Atnmpts  by  veuture  £Ui  attack  ;  after  in  vain  trying  to  bring  the 
to*^"*   American  general  to  battle,   he,  on  the  19m  ot 
WMhiDgcoo  June,  pretended  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  The 
^  ^''^  •     Americans  left  their  fastnesses  to  pursue  the  enemy  ; 
Howe  marched  his  army  back,  and  sent  lord  Com- 
wallis  to  secure  the  passes,  so  that  the  provincials 
being  hemmed   in  might  be   compelled  to  fi^t. 
On  the  26th,  his  lordship  met  the  advanced  body 
of  the  enemy,  attacked  them  with  great  ftiry,  and 
soon  put  them  to  the  rout.    Washmgton,  finding 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  a  feint,  immediately 
returned  to  his  hilly  station,  and  occupied  the 
¥^!°f    passes  before   lord  Comwallis  could  arrive.    Not 
cll^et«cu-   having  succeeded  m  this  stratagem,  general  Howe 
J^^      somewhat  hastily  concluded  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  any  other  expedient  for  bringing  the 

'  StednuDy  ¥01. 1  p.  tZi- 
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eneonr  to  battle ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  abando^  g  h  a  f. 
the  Jerseys,  and  crossed  with  his  army  to  State^  ^^^ 
Island.  The  general  himself^  in  a  plan  of  opera^r  1777. 
tions  sent  to  lord  George  Gennaine,  had  declared 
his  intention  of  penetrating  to  Philadelphia,  throi^h 
Jersey :  the  minister  had  approved,  and  strongly  , 
enjoined  him  in  all  his  movements  to  have  in  view 
co-operation  with  the  northern  army.  Certain  mi- 
litary critics  allowed,  that  if  he  had  continued  in 
the  Jerseysj  by  intercepting  Washington's  convoys 
he  might  have  compelled  him  either  to  fight,  or 
with  his  army  to  perish  by  famine ;  that  the  short 
and  direct  road  to  Philadelphia  was  through  the 
Jerseys,  and  that  with  thirty  thousand  veterans  he 
could  have  easily  forced  his  way  through  eight 
thousand  so  lately  levied.  Notwithstanding  these 
considerations,  the  weight  of  which  it  required  little 
sagacity  to  perceive,  he  determined  on  undertaking 
an  expedition  round  the  coast :  nautical  gentlemen 
represented  to  him,  that  at  this  season  01  the  year 
the  winds  were  very  contrary;  the  admonitions 
were  unavailing,  he  persisted  in  his  resolution. 
Leaving  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  gene-  ^p«J«ion 
ral  Clinton  to  guard  New  York,  he  embarked  the  phalwieu 
rest  of  the  army  on  the  5th  of  July,  but  by  some  p^»- 
unaccountable  delay  did  not  sail  till  the  28a.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  he  learned 
that  the  enemy  had  blocked  up  the  river,  he  there- 
fore proceeded  to  the  Chesapeak  Bay,  and  sailed  up 
the  Elk,  but  did  not  come  ta  land  till  the  S4th  of 
August.  Thus,  from  the  beginning  of  Novemba:*^ 
the  commander  in  chiei^  with  thirty  thousand  of  the 
bravest  and  best  disciplined  troops,  of^osed  by  less 
than  ten  thousand  undiscifdined  recruits,  had  not 
advanced  one  step  nearer  the  oj^ct  of  his  appoint- 
ment. He  was  in  autumn,  by  a  circuitous  and 
difficult  route^  proceeding  to  a  city,  which  in  the 
feregoing  winter  was  ready  to  ykld^  if  he  had  ad- 
vanced by  a  short  and  then  unguarded  road ;  but 

Philadelphia 
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CHAP.  Philadelphia  was  to  be  captured  by  the  hardships  of 
XIX.  a  winter  campaign,  and  not  by  luxurious  indul- 
1777^     gence. 

On  landing  the  army,  sir  William  Howe  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  offering  pardon  and  protec- 
tion  to  all  who  should  surrender  themselves  to  the 
British  army,  and  assuring  the  inhabitants  that  the 
soldiers  should  observe  strict  order  and  discipline  on 
their  march.  General  Washington,  informed  that 
the  army  was  arrived  in  Pennsylvania,  crossed  the 
Delaware  with  his  army  on  the  11th  of  September. 
Battle  of  The  British  troops  advanced  to  Brandy- wine,  a 
w'me^^'  river  which,  running  from  the  west,  falls  into  the 
Delaware  below  Philadelphia.  On  the  left  bank,, 
next  to  the  city,  the  Americans  posted  themselves,, 
and  erected  batteries  at  Chadsford,  where  they  pre- 
sumed the  royal  army  would  attempt  to  pass  i 
Under  cover  of  their  batteries  a  body  of  them  alsa 
occupied  the  right  bank.  General  Howe  detached 
lord  Cornwallis  with  two  battalions  of  British  gre- 
nadiers, as  many  of  light  troops,  two  battalions  of 
Hessian  grenadiers,  two  British  brigades,  and  part 
of  the  seventy-first  regiment,  to  cross  the  river  far- 
ther  up,  and  thus  gain  the  enemy's  rear.  At  the 
same  time  general  Knyphausen,  with  another  divi- 
sion, marched  to  Chadsford,  against  the  provincials 
who  were  placed  there ;  in  this  service  the  German 
experienced  very  important  assistance  from  a  corps 
of  rifle-men,  commanded  by  major  Patrick  Fergus- 
son.  The  dexterity  of  the  provincials  as  marksmen 
had  been  frequenliy  quoted,  and  held  out  as  an 
Major  Fer-  object  of  tcrror  to  the  British  troops.  Fergusson, 
T^w^^  a  man  of  genius,  which  was  exercised  in  professional 
^^V °^  db^'  attainments,  invented  a  new  species  of  rifle,  that 
hl^"if.  ^  combined  unprecedented  quickness  of  repetition 
with  certainty  of  effect,  and  security  to  the  sol- 
diers. The  invention  being  not  only  approved,  but 
highly  admired,  its  author  was  appointed  to  formi 
^d  ^ain  a  corps  for  the  purpose  of  practice  j  hyA, 

an 
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an  opportunity  did  not  offer  of  calling  their  skill  chap. 
into  action,  until  the  period  at  which  we  are  now      ^^^- 
arrived.     Fergusson  with  his  corps,  supported  by      i777. 
Wemyss's  American    rangers,    was    appointed    to 
cover  the  front  of  Knyphausen's  troops,  and  scoured 
^the  ground  so  effectually  that  there  was  not  a  shot 
fired  by  the  Americans  to  annoy  the  column  in  its 
march.  <"     So  secured,  Knyphausen  was  enabled  to 
advance  without  interruption,  attacked  the  enemy, 
obliged  them  (though  protected  by  their  batteries) 
to  cross  the  river,  made  good  the  passage  of  his 
own  division,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  rest  of 
the  army.     Meanwhile  lord  Cornwallis  crossed  be-  Battle  of 
hind  the  enemy's  rear  ;  and  general  Washington,  in-  JjjJ^^" 
formed  of  this  movement,  sent  general  Sullivan  with 
a  considerable  force  to  oppose  the  British  detach- 
ment.     The  American  seized  the  heights  which 
rose  from  the  banks ;    having  his  rear  and  right 
fiank  covered  by  woods,  and  his  left  by  the  river. 
The  British  commander  began  the  attack  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  the  provincials,  aiter  a 

.  *  The  meritorious  conduct  of  Fergusson  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  army, 
and  publicly  attested  by  order  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

Fergusson,  in  a  private  letter  of  which  Dr.  Adam  Fergusson  has  transmitted  me 
a  copy,  mentions  a  very  carious  inddent,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  lite  of  the 
American  general  was  in  imminent  danger.  While  Fergusson  lay  with  a  part  of 
liis  rifle-men  on  a  skirt  of  a  wood  in  front  of  general  Knyphausen's  division,  the  ' 
circumstance  happened,  of  which  the  letter  in  question  gives  the  following  account : 
— <'  We  had  not  lain  long  when  a  rebel  officer,  remarkable  by  a  Hussar  dress,* 
passed  towards  our  army,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  my  right  flank,  not  perceiving 
us.  He  was  followed  by  another  dressed  in  dark  green  and  blue,  mounted  on  a 
good  bay  horse,  with  a  remarkable  large  high  cocked  hat.  I  ordered  three  good 
shots  to  steal  near  to  them  and  hxe  at  them :  but  the  idea  disgusted  me ;  1  recalled 
the  order.  The  Hussar  in  returning  made  a  circuit,  but  the  other  pa-ssed  v^ithia 
a  hundred  yards  of  us ;  upon  which  I  advanced  from  tlie  wood  towards  him .  Upon 
my  calling,  he  stopped;  but  after  looking  at  me,  proceeded.  I  again  drew  his  atten- 
tion, and  made  sign  to  him  to  stop,  levelling  my  piece  at  him  ;  but  he  slowly  con* 
tinned  his  way.  As  I  was  within  that  distance  at  which,  in  the  quickest  firing,  I 
could  have  lodged  half  a  doxen  balls  in  or  about  him  before  he  was  out  ol[  my  reach, 
I  had  only  to  determine ;  but  it  was  not  pleasant  to  fire  at  the  back  of  an  unoffending 
individual,  who  was  acquitting  himself  very  coolly  of  his  duty,  so  I  let  him  alone. 
The  day  after,  I  had  been  telling  this  story  to  some  wounded  officers  who  lay  in 
the  same  room  with  me,  when  one  of  our  surgeons  who  had  been  dresung  the 
wounded  rebel  officers  came  in  and  told  us,  that  they  had  been  informing  him,  that 
general  Washington  was  all  the  morning  with  the  Light  troops,  and  oiily  attended 
oy  a  French  officer  in  a  hussar  dress,  he  himself  dressed  and  mounted  in  every  poin^ 
as  above  described.    I  am  not  sorry  that  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  who  it  was.** 

very 
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CHAP,  very    obstinate   resistance^   were  driven  into  the 
^^^'      woods;  and  posting  themselves  on  another  eminence, 
1777.     made  a  second  stand  still  more  vigorous  than  the 
first  J  they  were  again  dislodged,  and  forced  to  re- 
tire, with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
and  four  hundred  taken  prisoners.    The  main  body 
of  the  British  army  had  now  crossed  the  river ;  sir 
William  Howe  turned  the  right  of  Washington's 
troops,  Knyphausen  was  in  front,  the  Brandy-wine 
on  the  left,  and  the  Delaware  at  a  small  distance 
in  the  rear.    Lord  Cornwallis,   after  his  victory, 
was  able  to  join  the  general.    The  only  way  by 
which  the  provincials  could  escape  was  between  the 
Delaware  and  the    division  under  the  immediate 
command  of  general  Howe ;  it  was  apprehended^ 
that  if  the  commander  ii]i  chief  had  advanced  farther 
round  the  enemy's  flank,  he  might  have  inclosed 
the  provincial   force;   Ihis   movement,   however, 
was  not  attempted,  and  general  Washington  drew 
off  his  troops  during   the  night  to  Chester,  near 
Philadelphia.  Even  the  next  morning,  it  was  alleged, 
that  the  British  troops  might  have  mtercepted  the 
Americans;   but  the   experiment  was   not  tried. 
General  Howe  remained  several  days  at  Brandy- 
wine  after  the  enemy  had  retired.    Washington  em- 
ployed this  very  unexpected  cessation  in  collecting  his 
dispersed  troopjs,  and  suppl3dng  from  his  magazines 
the  stores  which  had  been  lost  in  the  battle.    On 
the  20th  of  September,  intelligence  being  received 
that  general  Wayne  was  concealed,   with   fifteen 
hundred  men,  in  the  wood  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
British  army;    general  Howe   dispatched  mi^r- 
general  Grey  with  a  strong  body  to  surprise  and 
dislodge  the  provincial  detachment.     Proceeding 
with  great  secrecy,  the  royal  troops  executed  this 
project  so    completely,   that  they  killed  or  took 
about  four  hundred,  with  the  loss  of  only  seven 
soldiers  and  one  officer*    On  the  29d  of  September^ 
sir  William  Howe  crossed  the  Schuylkill  with  his 

whole 
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wfaoie  army ;  on  the  36th,  he  advanced  to  Germain-  chap. 
town ;  and  the  following  day,  with  Comwallis,  took      ^^^v 
possession  of  Hiiladelphia  without  opposition.  Being      1777. 
thus  masters  of  the  capital  of  North  America,  the  capture  of 
British  comhiander  next  turned  his  attention  to  esta-  PiuUdei- 
blish  a  communication  with  the  fleet,  by  removing  ^"* 
the  obstructions  which  the  Americans  had  ^aced  in 
the  river,  and  strencfthened  it  by  forts.    There  were 
disposed  rows  of  chevaux^e-ke,  floating  batte- 
iries,  and  gun-boats,  in  the  most  accessible  parts  of 
the  river,  covered  by  intrenchments  and  redoubts 
on  the  banks.  General  Washington,  now  encamped 
at  Skippach  Creek,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, farmed  the  design  of  surprising  the  British  camp 
at  Oerman-town.    The  Sd   of  October  was    the  B««ie  of 
day  appointed  for  executing  this  project :  Washing-  S^°' 
ton  advamcing  with  his  force  divided  into  five  co- 
lumns, attempted  to  se^^rate  the  British  army  so  as 
to  insure  success  in  the  different  flanks.  The  f  ortietJi 
i^egimait  and  Colonel  Musgrave  having  the  advanced 
post  were  first  attacked,  but  the  skill  and  activity 
nf  that  officer,  together  with  the  determined  cou- 
rage ro£  the  soldiers,  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  prevented  the  separation  01  the  right  and 
left  flank,   and  gave  the  whole  army  time  to  form 
:the  Jiiie.     Major-general  Grey  brought  up  a  divi- 
sion with  such  rapidity  and  force,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans "Were  obKged  to  aot  on  the  defensive :  the  en- 
gagement  i^ecBxne  general,  and  was  for  some  hours 
very  wann;    at   length,  part  of  the  right  "wing 
forced   the    enemy's  left  to  give  ground,  and '  fly 
with  great  precipitation.  nPhe  rest  of  the  provincia^ls 
aibo  retreated, ^attempteid'to  rssUy  on  rising  grounds 
near  the  scene  of  acti<m,  ^amd-pr^ended  to  renew 
the  "battle;  »but  this  w^  only  a  feint   to   -secure 
their  retreat     Iti  their  flight  they  were  favoured 
-by  a  fog,  ^which  prevented  the  British  troops  from 
-an  €tfectual    pi^suit.    'Hieugh  ^e  king's  troops 
^drove  the  enemy' Crom  the  afield,  our  loss  was  very 
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CHAP,  considerable;  six  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded  | 
^^'  and,  among  the  former,  colonels  Agnew  and  Bird, 
1777.  two  officers  of  very  high  character :  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  of  the  enemy, 
amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred.  On  the  lOtk 
of  October,  general  Howe,  withdrawing  his  army 
from  German-town,  encamped  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  whence  he  sent  detach- 
ments to  co-operate  with  the  fleet  in  the  Delaware. 
One  of  the  strongest  of  the  American  forts  was 
at  Billing's  Harbour,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river ; 
thither  the  commander  in  chief  detached  three  regi- 
ments under  colonel  Stirling  to  attack  the  place :  on 
his  approach  the  works  were  abandoned.  The  English 
fleet  being  arrived  in  the  Delaware,  preparations  were 
made  for  attacking  the  water-force  of  the  provincials. 
American  Thc  Americans  had  constructed  a  very  strong  forti- 
on^T^ver.  ficatiou  ou  Mud  Islaud,  in  the  Delaware,  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill ;  this  post  commanded  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  unless  reduced,  could 
intercept  the  stores  and  provisions  of  the  army ;  op- 
posite to  this  place  was  Red  Bank,  which  commanded 
the  fort  on  the  east ;  while  Province  Island,  pos- 
sessed bv  the  British,  adjoined  in  the  west,  and  the 
British  fleet  on  the  south.  Colonel  Stirling  applied 
to  general  Howe  for  leave  to  fortify  so  advantageous 
a  position,  the  general  did  not  think  proper  to 
comply :  liie  Americans  did  not  however  neglect 
to  secure  so  important  a  means  of  defence,  and  with 
great  rapidity  raised  fortifications.  At  length  dis- 
covering the  advantage  of  Red  Bank,  general 
Howe  sent  colonel  Donop  with  three  battalions  of 
Hessian  grenadiers  to  attempt  the  redoubt  by  assault. 
The  German  leader  setting  out  on  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober, arrived  the  next  day  at  the  place  of  destina- 
tion.  Having  marched  up  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  not  only  from  the  fort,  but  from  floating  bat-r 
teries  and  gallies  on  the  river  and  forces  in^  an  ex^ 
tensive  outwork,  they  arrived  before  the  redoubt^ 

5  which 
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which  they  found  to  be  more  than  eight  feet  high,  chap. 
'with  a  parapet  boarded  and  fraized,  and  impreg-     ^^' 
nable  without  scaling  ladders ;  for  the  commander      ^^^^    ' 
in  chief  had  omitted  to  furnish  them  with  this  im- 
plement so  necessary  in  storming  a  fort.    With  vic- 
tory within  their  reach,  if  the  proper  preparations 
had  been  made,  they  were  through  this  negligence 
obliged  to  retreat  precipitately  through  the  triple 
&e;    and  lost   their    leader,    who    was   mortally 
wounded,  and  died  three  days  after  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.     Five  ships  of  war  had  attempted  to 
second    Donop's   efforts,    but    two    of  them  ran 
a-ground:  one,  the  Augusta,    was  set  on  fire  by 
the  enemy ;  and  the  other,  the  Merlin,  was  obliged 
to  be   abandoned.     Meanwhile   preparations  were  Red  Bank 
going  on  for  attacking  Mud  Island  from  the  west-  i7if„JJ]J^g^ 
em  shore,  but  the   batteries  were  not  opened  till 
the  10th  of  November ;  the  part   of  the  fleet  des- 
tined  to  co-operate  was  prevented  by  contrai  y  winds 
from    advancing    till    the  fifteenth.     The  provin-  TheAme- 
cials  quitted  the  fleet  the  following  night,  and  two  Je^^^^S! 
days  after  Red  Bank  was  also  abandoned ;  a  few  of 
the  American  gallies    escaped,    but    the    greater 
number  were    destroyed:    a    communication  was 
opened  between  the  fleet  and  the  army. 

While  detachments  were  performing  these,  ser- 
vices, general  Howe,  with  the  main  army,  continued 
inactive  at  German-town,  from  the  3d  of  October 
to  the  4th  of  December.  General  Washington 
.  having  received  a  re-inforcejnent  of  four  thousand 
men  from  the  northern  army,  Howe  hoped  he 
would  venture  a  battle :  with  this  view  he  marched 
to  White  Marsh,  where  the  American  general  was 
encamped  On  the  5th  and  6th,  he  offered  battle 
to  the  Americans,  but  they  would  not  come  from 
tljeir  lines  j  general  Howe  made  no  attempt  to  force 
the    camp,    and    during    the    night   changed  his 

Sosition.  Columns  under  lord  Cornwallis  and  ge- 
^ral  Grey  dislodged  the  enemy  from  two  of  their 
^^  out- 
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cut -posts ;  the  general  still  judged  it  imprudait^  to 
venture  tiie  safety  of  his  troops  by  attacking  the 
enemy  in  their  intrenchments.  It  had  been  ex- 
pected that  the  commander  in  chief  would  have 
attacked  the  provincials  on  the  rear,  where  their  for- 
tifications were  by  no  means  so  strong  as  in  the  front 
and  flanks,  and  as  the  roads  in  that  quarter  were 
very  excellent,  general  Washington  himself  appre- 
hended that  such  an  attempt  would  be  made,  but 
he  was  mistaken.  Indeed,  the  principles  by  which 
the  British  general  directed  his  military  operations, 
were  such  as  baffled  even  the  sagacity  of  Washing- 
ton to  discover.  The  general,  without  making  .any 
attempt  on  the  practicable  part  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
retired  with  his  anny  to  Philadelphia.  General  Howe 
began  the  campaign  in'  1777  with  thirty  thousand 
veterans,  the  enemy  with  eight  thousand  recruits ; 
by  all  his  marches,  counter-marches,  detachments, 
expeditions  and  battles,  he  got  fresh  winter-quar- 
ters,  without  impairing  the  force  of  his  enemy: 
the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  he  was  ap- 

?ointed  was  no  nearer  tnan  when  he  sailed  from 
lalifax.  Thus  closed  a  campaign,  with  few  parallels 
in  military  historv  for  uniting,  efficiency  of  force 
and  multiplicity  oi  operation  with  futility  of  result 
Such  must  impartial  history  transmit  to  pcsterity 
the  warfare  of  general  Howe  in  America. 

The  commander  found  Philadelphia  equallypro- 
ductive  of  pleasurable  indulgence  as  New  Tork. 
The  winter  was  spent  in  dissipation  of  every  kind, 
but  particularly  in  the  frenzy  of  gaming, uwhich  was 
not  only  permitted  by  the  general,  but  sanctioned  ;by 
his  own  daily  practice.  A  German^  officer  kept  n 
pharo  bank,  and  accumulated  a  considerable^foctune 
hy  preying  on  the  British  youth,  who,.  4}hroughiwant 
of  employment  from  the  professional  inaction  ofAheir 
leader,  were  driven  to  fill  up  their  time  with  this 
pernicious  pastime,  and  encouraged  by  theexample 
which  he  exhibited.    Many  wereutterfy  rained,,  and 

<  obliged 
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obliged  to  sell  their  commissions,  because,  instead  of  c  h  a  p. 
pursuing  Washington  and  compelling  him  to  fight     ^^^' 
or  surrender,  general  Howe  suffered  his  gallant  and      m?. 
active  troops  to  ^pend  the  winter  in  idleness  at  Phi- 
ladelphia*  The  dissipation  spread  through  the  army, 
and  tended  as  usual  to  produce  indolence  and  want 
of  discipline,  which  relaxed  both  bodies  and  minds, 
Washington,  apprised  of  the  retirement  of  the  Bri-  situation  of 
tish  army,  quitted  his  camp,  and  took  a  position  at  2L«"^ 
Valley  Forge,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  i«y  Faq^e, 
and  determined  to  winter  there  in  a  camp,  instead 
of  retiring  to  the  towns  of  Lancaster,  York,  and 
Carlisle,  at  a  greater  distance  from  Philadelphia  j  by 
which  means  he  would  have  left  a  large  fertile  district 
to  supply  the  royalists  with  provisions.  Though  his 
army  was   destitute  of  clothing  and  many  other 
necessaries,  and  ill-provided  with  tents^and  other  ac- 
commodations  for    rest,  yet  did  raw  and  undisci- 
plined troops,  from  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their 
meritorious  general,  imitation  of  his  example,  and 
ardent  patriotism,  bear  all  those  hardships  without 
repining.    Among  other  wants  of  the  4:^?ricans, 
was  a  ^reat  scarcity  of  intrenching  tools  ;  from  this 
cause  their  lines  were  much  weaker    than   usual ; 
the  approach  in  front  was   almost  .level   ground ; 
on  the  front  and  right,  there  was  a  ditch  six  feet 
^de,  and  three  in  depth ;  and  a  mound  of  small 
width,  that  could  be  easily  broken  by  cannon.    On 
the  rear  diere  was  a  precipice,  impassable  except  by 
a  defile,  which  could  be  easily  occupied.     On  the 
left  was  the  Schuylkill,  which,  if  it  guarded  them 
from  approach  on  that  side,  also  cut  off  their  flight 
if  successftdly  attacked  on  the  front  and  right.'    It 
has  been  generally  agreed  by  military  judges,  that 
if  the  British  commander  had  made  the  attempt 
during  any  part  of  the  winter,  there  was  a  moral 
certainty  of  crushing  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy, 

'  Stechnan,  Andrc^vs. 
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CHAP,  but  from  December  to  May  he  suffered  them  to  be 

—s^^ss.  unmolested. 

1777.         At  New  York  sir  Henry  Clinton  received  from 
5^£*M^«r  Europe  considerable  reinforcements,  to  undertake 

of  sir  Henry    .  r  .i        tt    j  •  ^ 

cimtoQup    an  expedition  up    the  Hudson  river    to    open    a 
!l?l?*'^    communication  with  the  northern  army.     A  divi- 
sion of  his  troops  having  stormed  fort  Montgomery, 
he  himself  attacked  fort  Clinton.    The  approach  to 
this  post  was  over  a  pass  of  about  one  hundred 
yards  square,  between  a  lake  and  a  precipice  that 
over-hung  the  river;  the  defile  was  covered  with 
felled  trees,  which  prevented  the  troops  from  ad- 
vancing with  either  quickness  or  order ;  and  from  the 
fort  they  were  galled  with  a  dreadful  fire.  Notwith- 
standing  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  had  to 
encounter  and  surmount,  the  soldiers,  both  British 
and  foreign,  pressed  forward  with  undaunted  cou- 
rage and  perseverance,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  work.      The  Americans  defended  themselves 
with   intrepid  courage,  but  at  length  were  over- 
powered by  the  resolute  and  active  valour  of  the 
king's  forces  ;  and,  after  discharging  a  last  volley, 
suirendered  at  discretion.     In  no  action  that  oc- 
curred during  the  war,  was  British  valour  more 
conspicuously  displayed  than  in  this   expedition, 
and  the  conquerors  treated  their  prisoners  with  a 
humanity  equal  to  their  gallantry. 

This  advantage  having  been  atchieved  by  land, 
commodore  Hotham,  who  commanded  the  naval 
equipment,  was  no  less  successful  by  water,  and 
either  under  his  own  immediate  direction,  or  through 
sir  James  Wallace,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
the  American  shipping  on  the  river.  A  messenger 
arriving  from  the  northern  army,  urged  general 
Clinton  to  penetrate  so  far  that  he  might  co-operate 
with  those  troops ;  but  he  deeming  the  attempt  im- 
practicable,  returned  to  New  York.  While  Clin- 
ton  was  employed  on  the  North  river.  Barton,  an 
American  colonel,  formed  a  project  of  surprising 

.   general 
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-general  Prescot  at  Rhode  Island,  with  a  view  to  c  h  a  p. 
exchange  him  for  general  Lee.    The  American  had     ^'^' 
learned  that  Prescot's  head-quarters  were  at  the  west      1777. 
side  of  the  island,  near  the  shore,  and  that,  trusting 
for  security  to  a  sloop  of  war  which  anchored  in  the 
bay,  he  was  guarded  by  only  one  centinel,  and  was 
about  a  mile  from  ms  troops.     Colonel  Barton,  cai«««o^ 
with  some  officers  and  soldiers^  landing  at  night  f^^t. 
unperceived  by  the  guard-ship,  eflFected  their  pur- 
pose, and  by  this  means  soon  procured  the  restora- 
tion of  Lee  to  the  service  of  the  provincials. 

While  in  the  south  the  British  arms  were  ob-  Northern 
taining    unproductive  victories,    ultimately    disas-  "™^* 
trous,  by  consuming  our   resources  and  impairing 
our  strength  ;  in  the  north,  they  experienced  signal 
defeat,  and  a  complete  overthrow. 

The  object  of  the  Canadian  expedition  was  to 
effect  a  co-operation  with  the  principal  force  ;  and 
the  command  of  the  armament  was  conferred  on 
general  Burgoyne.      Sir  Guy  Carleton,   from   his  Burgdyicb 
official  situation  in  Canada,  his  conduct,  and  espe-  whh*ihl 
cially  his  defence  of  Quebec,  might  have  reasonably  command  of 
expected  this  appointment ;  he  was  an  older  general^  ^  *  ""*'" 
of  more  military  experience,  and  better  acquainted 
with  the  country,  its  inhabitants,  and  resources. 
His  character  commanded  greater  authority  than 
Burgoyne's  had  hitherto  established :  the  professional 
reputation  of  Burgoyne,  indeed,  was  liable  to  no 
objection,  but  he  had  not,  like  Carleton,  obtained  ce-    • 
lebrity.  As  no  military  grounds  could  be  alleged  for 
superseding  Carleton  to  make  room  for  Burgoyne, 
his  promotion  was  imputed  to  parliamentary  influ- 
ence, more  than  to  his  official  talents.     Carleton, 
disgusted  -with  a  preference  by  no  means  merited, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  appointment,  resigned 
his  government.    The  event  was  such  as  might  be  trarieton  r«> 
expected  from  the  delegation  of  important  trust,  ^^^ ""  ^" 
from  extrinsic  considerations  instead  of  the  fitness 
of  the  trustee  for  the  service  required. 
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The  plan  of  the  expedition  through  the  wilds  of 
America  was  concerted  in  London  between  gfeneral 
Burgoyne  and  lord  George  Gennaine.     It  was 
agreed  that  besides  regular  troops,  Indian  savages 
should  be  employed  by  the  British  commander  ;  the 
alleged  reason  for  calling  in  such  auxiliaries  was, 
that  if  they  were  not  engaged  in  our  service  they 
would  join  the  provincisus  ;  they  would  be  useful 
in  desultory  warfare,  and  the  British  troops  would 
moderate  their  atrocity.     The  force  required  by 
Burgoyne  was  eight  thousand  regulars,  two  thou- 
sand Canadians,  and  a  thousand  Indians.     Of  these 
near  seven  thousand  two  hundred  veterans,  includ- 
ing Brunswick  mercenaries  ^  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Canadian  militia,  and  the  requisite  number 
of  Indians,  were  ready  when  Burgoyne  arrived  from 
England  to  commence  the  campaign.     He  was  be- 
sides furnished  with  chosen  officers,  among  whom 
were  generals  Philips,  Fraser,  Powel,  and  Hamilton. 
Having  sent  colonel  St.  Leger  with  a  body  of  Bgbt 
troops  and  Indians  to  create  a  diversion  on  lake 
Ontario  and  the  Mohawk  river,  he  himself,  on  the 
l6th   of  June,   set  out  from  fort  St.  John,  pro- 
ceeded up  lake  Champlain,  and  landed  near  Crown 
Point :   here  he  gave  the  Indians  a  war^feast,  at 
which  he  made  them  a  speech,  praising  and  stimu- 
lating their  courage,  but  exhorted  them  to  repress 
their  ferocity.     At  Putnam  creek  he  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  publish   a  comminatory  manifesto,  in 
which,  by  a  profusion  of  epithets  and  rhetorfcal 
figures,  he  represented  the  Americans  guilty  of  the 
most  flagrant  enormities  ;  he  threatened  the  severest 
punishments  against  those  who  should  still  adhere 
to  the  cause  of  rebellious  subjects ;  he  should  send 
the  Indian  forces  to  overtake  the  hardened  enemies 
of  Britain  and  their  own   country  j    he    declared 
the  most  assured  confidence  that  he  should  be  able 


'  Sccdmau,  p.  920. 
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to  subjugate  all  stubborn  and  refiactory  revolters.  c  h  ^  p. 
After  having  expatiated  on  the  wickedness  of  their  s=s=m. 
proceedings,  ana  the  vengeance  which,  if  they  did      1777. 
not  repent,  they  must  expect  from  justice  armed 
with  his  irresistible  powers,  lie  concluded  with  ex- 
plaining  to  them  what  the  penitent  might  hope 
from   his  wise,  generous,   and  forbearing  mercy. 
It  required  no  great  sagacity  to  divine  that  men, 
who  conceived  themselves  fighting  for  their  liber- 
ties, and  for  two  years  had  shewn  a  promptness  to 
face  any  danger  on  account  of  so  valuable  an  ob« 
ject,  were  not  to  be  frightened  from  their  purpose 
by  high-sounding  words.     The  impolicy  pf  thift 
declaratory  boasting  was   obvious  ^    and,   in   the 
opinion  of  impartial  men,  stamped  the  character  ot 
its  author  as  deficient  in  sound  wisdom,  and  that 
l^nowledge  of  human  nature,  without  which  nei* 
ther  a  general  nor  a  statesman  can  expect  to  succeed 
in  arduous  undertakings  j  his  denunciation  tended 
only  to  excite  stronger  resentment  in  the  colonists,, 
and  to  inspire  more  vigorous  exertions  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  threatened  atrocities.    Gates, 
the  American  general,  replied  to  this  production  in 
a  very  plain  but  strong  manifesto,  which  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  pompous  phraseology  and 
empty  gasconades  of   Burgoyne's   performance  K 
The  British  general  advancing  on  the  2d  of  July,  Capture  of 
reached  Ticonderago,   which,  with   another   fort  andSfoSf 
opposite  to  it,  recently  built  under  the  name  of  in<Jepend. 
Mount    Independence,    were    immediately   aban-  ****** 
doned  by  the  Americans.^    The  general  dispatched 
commodore  Lutwitch,  with  the  naval  armament,  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy's  fleet  that  was  conveying  the 
provisions  from  the  evacuated  garrisons  to  Skenes- 
borough ;  overtaking  them  near  the  place  of  their  J^JJJ^^J^ 

licaapUics* 

^  See  Aamnl  Rf (ister. 

1  Speaking  of  the  proffered  mercy  imnoediately  after  the  threat  of  sending 
Indian  savages  upon  the  provincials,  he  said,  **  the  tender  merdet  of  the  Indmn 
iomahaufkwe  will  not  scdicit."    See,  in  State  Eapers  1777,  both  the  maoifestoes. 

k  Stedmau  and  Kainsay. 
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CHAP,  destination^  he  captured  some  of  their  gallies,  and 
^^^'     set  fire  to  the  rest 
1777.        On  the  6th  of  July,  the  advanced  corps  of  grensu- 

dlfMt^fthe  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  infantry,  under  general  Fraser,  con- 
Amlikm  *  sisting  of  near  twelve  hundred  men,  came  up  with 
the  enemy's  rear,  commanded  by  colonel  Francis, 
composed  of  fifteen  hundred  of  their  chosen  troops. 
Fraser,  notwithstanding  his  inferiority,  attacked 
the  provincials,  who  received  him  with  the  firmest 
intrepidity.  The  battle  was  long  doubtful,  but 
the  arrival  of  general  Reidesel  with  the  Brunswic 
troops  determined  the  event.  The  Americans,  con- 
ceiving that  the  whole  German  force  had  arrived, 
retreated  with  the  greatest  precipitation.  They  lost 
two  hundred  killed,  as  many  taken  prisoners,  and 
about  six  hundred  wounded,  of  whom  the  greatest 
number  died  in  the  woods.  Of  the  British,  about 
one  hundred  and  forty,  including  twenty  officers, 
were  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Hill,  with  the 
ninth  regiment,  was  sent  to  pursue  a  party  of  the 
enemy  that  had  retired  to  Wood's  Creek.  Having 
overtaken  them,  the  British  leader  perceived  that 
they  were  much  superior  in  numbers  to  his  corps; 
he  nevertheless  engaged,  and  posted  his  men  so  judi- 
ciously as  to  prevent  their  repeated  attempts  to  sur- 
round him  by  their  numbers.  After  a  battle  of 
three  hoiurs,  the  provincials  were  forced  to  retreat 
with  great  slaughter.  Schuyler,  the  American  gene- 
ral, employed  a  stratagem  frequently  used  afterwards 
in  the  course  of  the  war :  he  wrote  a  letter  to  ge- 
neral SuUivan,  intended  to  faQ  into  the  hands  of 
Burgoyne ;  which  being  taken  and  perused  by 
the  British  commander,  so  puzzled  and  perplexea 
him  as  to  retard  his  operations  several  days,  before 
lie  could  determine  whether  he  was  to  advance  or 
retreat.  At  last  he  resolved  to  penetrate  to  Hudson 
jiver,  while  major-general  PhiUps  should  bring  the 
stores  from  Ticonderago  along  lake  George  to  fort 
Crpor^e,  whence  there  was  a  waggon  road  to  f6rt 

Edward 
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Edward  on  the  Hudson.    MUitary  critics  affirmed  chap, 
that  it  would  have  been  much  wiser  in  Burgoyne  to      ^'^ 
have  crossed  the  country  from  Skenesborough  to      1777. 
lake  George,  embarked,  and  proceeded  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  route  by  water,  than  to  have  marched 
bjr  land  through  a  wild,  woody,  and  swampy  country. 
Their  march  was  frequently  interrupted  by  morasses, 
impassable  without  bridges,  of  which  the  construc- 
tion employed  a  considerable  time.     Burgoyne  al- 
leged, that  if  he  had  returned  to  lake  George,  the  re- 
trograde movement  would  have  damped  the  ardour 
of  his  troops ;  but  the  necessary  slowness  of  their 
progress  through  those  wilds  and  intricacies,  was  The  umj 
more  likely  to  repress  their  animation.  It  was  the  30th  J!*^**^ 
of  July  before  they  arrived  at  the  river ;  there  they  "* 

were  obliged  to  wait  several  days,  until  their  provi- 
sions, stores,  and  other  necessaries  should  be  em- 
barked. Burgoyne's  expedition  had  at  first  struck 
great  consternation  into  the  minds  of  the  Americans; 
but,  on  finding  his  advances  much  more  tardy  than 
they  expected,  their  spirits  began  to  revive,  and  they 
made  various  dispositions  for  recruiting  their  strength : 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  general  Schuyler,  who 
was  posted  at  Saratoga  on  the  Hudson,  about  twenty 
miles  north  from  Albany.  They  sent  Arnold  to  watcn 
the  motions  of  colonel  St.  Leger,  and  to  prevent 
his  co-operation  with  the  main  army.  St.  Leger 
was  now  advanced  to  foft  Stanwix  on  the  Mohawk 
river :  the  general  saw  it  was  necessary  to  co-operate 
with  that  officer,  and  to  move  rapidly  forward ;  but 
he  had  a  very  large  train  of  artillery  :  horses  and 
carriages  were  wanting,  provisions  also  were  nearly 
exhausted.  Having  learned  that  the  Americans  had 
deposited  a  great  quantity  of  stores  at  Bennington, 
about  twenty-four  miles  east  from  Hudson  river, 
Burgoyne  resolved  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  this  ma* 
gazine ;  and  dispatched  colonel  Baum,  a  German  of- 
ficer, on  that  service,  with  six  hundred  troops,  in- 
eluding  dragoons.  It  was  represented  to  the  gene- 
ral, that  the  proposed  enterprise  would  require  no  less 
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CHAP,  than  three  thousand  men ;  and  that  Germans^  from 
^"^'      the  slowness  of  their  movement,  were  by  no  means 
1777.      so  fit  for  surprising  the  enemy  as  the  British ;  that 
they  were,  besides,  totally  unacquainted  with  ibe 
country  and  the  language,  so  that  they  could  receive 
no  information  even  from  friends  of  the  royal  cause. 
The  general,  however,  persisted  in  his  resolutidn : 
the  habitual  slowness  of  German  movements,  added 
to  the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the  want  of  car- 
riages, rendered  Baum's  advance  so  tedious^  that  the 
enemy  were  informed  of  his  approach,  and  prepared 
for  his  reception*    When  he  arrived  at  Bennington^ 
he  found  the  enemy  so  strong,  that,  with  the  small 
body  entrusted  to  him,  it  would  have  been  madness 
to  attempt  an  attack.    He  accordingly  fortified  him- 
self, and  sent  a  message  to  the  general,  that  the 
scheme  would  be  impracticable  without  a  reinforce- 
ment.   Colonel  Bre^^man  was  sent  to  his  assistance, 
with  five  hundred  Germans,  who  advanced  with 
their  usual  tardiness.*    Meanwhile  Starke,  an  Ame- 
rican general,  who  was  on  his  way  with  a  thousand 
men  from  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusets  to  join 
S*niSing*ton.  ^^e  proviucial    army  under  Schuyler,    hearing  of 
Baum's  expedition    to  Bennington,    turned   aside 
to  second  the  efforts  of  Warner,  who  conunanded 
the  provincials    at   that    place.     On   the  l6th  of 
August,    the  Amejricans   surrounded  Baum,  who, 
though    he  made  a  gallant   resistance,    was  ox^er- 
powered  by  numbers",  himself  mortally  woimded, 
and   his   troops  put   to  the  route.     Elated     with 
their   victory,    the   provincials  marched  to  attack 
Breyman,  who,  ignorant   of   Baum's    defeat,  was 
advancing  to    his    assistance.     Breyman   had  Just 
met  some  fugitives  from  Baum's  detachment.  When 
the  Americans,  before  he  had  time  to  order  a  re- 
treat,  fell  upon  his  troops :  he  made  a  very  vafiaat 

^  So  foolishly  attached  wei«  they  to  forms  of  dbcipline,  that  in  mardung 
tTirough  thickets  they  stopped  ten  times  in  an  hour,  to  dress  their  ranks.  Sec 
Stedman,  vol.  L  p.  33a. 

">  iitedman,  p.  333.     » 
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flefence,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  retire.    Tbe  chap. 
loss   of  the    royalists    in   both  battles  amaimted     ^^' 
to   six  hundred   men :    this  first   material  check     ^777^ 
whidi  the  king's    troops   suffered    is  imputed  to 
the   employment    of  Germans   on  a   service  re- 
quiring rapid    expedition,    and   to   the  smallness 
of  their  number. 

Colonel  St.  L^er  invested  fort  Stanwix,  a  small  siege  of 
fort,  d^ended  by  seven  hundred  men.  On  the  Sd  sunwix, 
of  August,  being  informed  that  a  thousand  provin- 
cials  were  marching  to  its  relief,  the  British  leader 
dispatched  sir  John  Johnson,  with  a  party  of  regulars 
and  a  great  number  of  savages,  to  Ue  in  ambush  in 
the  woods :  the  stratagem  succeeded,  the  provincials 
were  unexpectedly  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  fire 
of  the  British  troops,  and  the  tomahawks  of  the 
Indians.  Having  made  a  very  brave  resistance,  after 
losing  half  their  number,  the  remainder  were 
enabled  to  retreat  with  some  degree  of  order.  Mean- 
while the  besieged,  being  apprised  that  the  artiUery 
<^  their  assailants  was  too  light  to  make  any  impres- 
^on  on  the  fort,  and  being  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, rejected  every  overture  to  induce  them  to 
surrender.  A  man  belonging  to  the  fort,  pretending 
to  be  a  deserter,  came  to  the  British  camp,  and  told 
St.Leger  that  AmcM  was  advancing  with  two  thou- 
sand men,  ^id  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  to  protect  the 
fort,  and  that  general  Burg03me's  army  had  been 
cut  to  pieces.  This  account  made  little  impression 
on  the  colonel,  but  produced  an  immediate  efiect  on 
liie  savages,  of  whom  a  large  party  instantly  left 
the  camp5  and  the  rest  threatened  to  follow  if  the 
Britiidi  commander  would  not  begin  to  retreat.  SL  »  nistd. 
Lega*  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  and 
to  retreat  precipitately,  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery 
jmd  stores.  .  The  failure  of  this  undertaking  so  soon 
after  the  defeat  at  Bennington,  damped  the  i^irits 
tii  the  royal  army»  and  elated  the  Americans.    The 

conduct 
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c  H  A  p.  conduct  of  their  savage  auxiliaries  was  extremely^ 
^^^*     prejudicial  to  the  British  interest.  The  admonitions  oF 
1777.     JBurgoyne  had  little  more  effect  on  these  murderous 
tribes,  than  if  lectures  on  humanity  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  tigers  of  Hindostan  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
,        expectations  of  mildness  were  as  reasonable  from 
habitual  butchery  as  from  instinctive  ferocity :  the 
barbarities  of  the  Indians,  like  those  of  their  four- 
fdoted  brethren,  were  totally  indiscriminate ;  loyal- 
ists and  revolters,  if  they  came  into  the  power  of 
the  savages,    experienced  the  same  fate.     An  in- 
stance of  cruelty  which  happened  about  this  time 
was  peculiarly  afflicting :  Mr.  Jones,  an  officer  in  the 
British  service,  had  paid  his  addresses  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  American  loyalist,  a  young  lady  in  the 
bloom  of  youthful  beauty :   she  listened  to  his  suit,, 
and  consented  to  become  his  bride.    Anxious  for 
her  safety,  he  offered  to  reward  with  a  barrel  of 
rum  any  person  who  should  escort  her  from  her 
father's  house  to  a  place  where  he  was  himself  to 
meet  her,  and  that  very  day  receive  her  hand.     Two 
Indians  undertook  the  task,  and  had  conducted  her 
near  the  appointed  spot,  when  a  dispute  arose  between 
them  which  should  present  the  lady  to  her  lover. 
Both  were  eager  for  the  reward,  and  the  one,  to 
prevent  the  other  from  receiving  it,  murdered  the 
blooming  innocent  maiden ;  and  the  youth,  instead 
of  his  beloved  bride,  found  a  mangled  corpse.     This 
and  other  instances  of  atrocity  inflamed  the  American 
people :  the  cruelties  of  the  Indians,  arid  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  were  associated  together, 
and' presented  in  one  view  to  the  alarmed  inhabitants. 
They,  whose  interest  it  was  to  draw  forth  the  mili- 
.tia  in'  support  of  American  independence,  strongly 
expressed  their  execrations  of  the  army  which  sub^ 
mitted  to  accept  of  Indian  aid,  and  they  loudly  con- 
demned that  government  which  cQuld  call  such  auxir 
liaries  into  a  civil  contest,  as  were  calculated  not  to 

subduen 
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subdue,  but  to  exterminate,  a  people  whom  they  chap. 
affected  to  reclaim  as  subjects.  Their  cruel  mode  of  ^'^' 
warfare,  by  putting  to  death,  as  well  the  helpless  1777. 
infant  and  defenceless  female,  as  the  resisting  armed 
roan,  excited  an  universal  spirit  of  resistance.  In 
conjunction  with  other  circumstances,  it  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  a  general  conviction, 
that  a  vigorous  determined  opposition  was  the  only 
alternative  for  the  preservation  of  their  property, 
their  children  and  their  wives.  Could  they  have 
indulged  the  hope  of  security  and  protection  while 
they  remained  peaceably  at  their  homes,  they  would 
have  found  manv  excuses  for  declining  to  assume 
the  profession  of  soldiers  ;  but  when  they  contrast-, 
ed  the  dangers  of  a  manly  resistance  with  those  of 
a  passive  inaction,  they  chose  the  former  as  the  least 
of  two  unavoidable  evils.  All  the  feeble  aid  which 
the  royal  army  received  from  their  Indian  auxili- 
aries was  infinitely  overbalanced  by  the  odium  it 
brought  on  their  cause,  and  by  that  determined 
spirit  of  opposition  which  the  dread  of  savage 
cruelties  excited."  In  the  command  of  the 
American  army  a  change  took  place  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  royal  interests;  general  Gates  was 
appointed  conunander  in  chief  of  the  northern 
forces.  The  British  commander  having  by 
great  industry  collected  about  thirty  days  provi- 
sions  and  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats,  on  the  14th 
of  September  crossed  the  river,  and  occupied  the 
heights  of  Saratoga,  about  thirty  miles  from  Albany. 
Thence  the  army  set  forward  in  2l  southern  course ; 
but  the  march  was  obstructed  by  the  difficulties  of 
the  road  which  the  rains  had  almost  rendered  im- 
passable, and  retarded  by  a  great  train  of  artillery, 
which  required  frequent  construction  of  bridges. 
On  the  19th  of  September  they  arrived  at  Stillwater,  fencnr^ 
where  the  enemy  were  encamped;  the  right  wing  ^^^^^ 

P  Kamsay,  vol.  y.  p.  38. 
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c  H  A  p«  was  commanded  by  general  Burgoyne,  and  covered 
^^^1^  by  general  Fraser,  with  the  grenadiers  and  light  in- 
\m.     fentry ;  the  left  by  generals  Philips  and  Reidesel. 
The  enemy  attempted  to  turn  the  right  wing  of  the 
king's  troops,  and  attack  them  in  the  rear ;  Fraser 
with  his  brigade  holding  the  extreme  position  on 
that  side,  perceived  their  design,  and  prevented  its  ex- 
ecution.  Changing  their  situation,  they  attacked  the 
British  line  in  front  of  the  right  division  :  the  bat» 
tie  began  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,    and 
continued  till  after  sunset    The  right  wing  only  of 
our  army  was  completdy  engaged :  the  twentieth, 
twenty.first.    and  sixty-second  regiments  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  with  the  most  intrepid  firmness 
and  enterprising  courage ;  they  were  very  hardly 
pressed,  when  major-general  Philips  found  means  to 
send  artillery  through  a  thickwood,  which  supported 
and  aided  their  efforts.    ITie  twenty-fourth  regi- 
ment, with  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  also 
eame  forward  to  assist  their  fellow-soldiers.     The 
Americans  fought  with  no  less  coolness,  valour,  and 
skill :  at  last  they  left  the  British  army  in  possession 
of  the  field:  the  loss  on  each  side  amounted  to 
Dbtreaed    about  six  hundred  men.     Though  our  troops  re- 
SL^^ne^  mained  masters  of  the  scene  of  action,  yet  the  battle 
««y-         of  Stillwater  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  their 
ultimate  success  :  they  were  far  advanced  in  an  ene- 
my's  country;   their  numbers  were   diminishing, 
without  the  means  of  reinforcement ;  their  provi- 
sions were  sufficient  only  for  a  temporary  supply  j  the 
army  of  the  enemy  was  daily  increasing,  and  as  it 
grew  in  force,  it  became  the  abler  to  prevent  our 
troops  from  successful  foraging.     The  savages  shew- 
ed an  inclination  to  leave  the  British,  from  the  time 
the  hopes  of  plunder  were  disappointed ;  and  it 
was  apprehended  they  would  become  enemies,  as 
Dmv^  of  well  as  deserters :  a  few  days  after,  the  Indians 
the  iBdiant.  actually  left  the  British  camp.     Burgoyne  had  ad- 
vanced in  confomuly  to  the  ministei^s   plan,   in 

expectation 
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expectation  of  assistance  from  generals  Clinton  and  c  h  a  k 
Howe.  The  expected  aid  had  failed ;  and  without  it,     ^^^' 
the  project  was  no  longer  practicable.     Before  him      1777. 
was  an  enemy  alr^dy  strong,  and  collecting  new 
strength,  in  a  countiy  abounding  with  difficulties : 
the  only  means  of  saving  himself  and  his  troops  there* 
fore  from  destruction  appeared  to  be  a  retreat.  Ge- 
nerals Gates  and  Arnold,  well  informed  of  Burgo3me's 
embarrassment,  projected  his  interception.  For  that 
mirpose  they  sent  an    expedition  undear  colonel 
Brown,  who,  from  his  activity  and  knowledge  of  the 
country,  turned  the  British  rear,   arrived  at  lake 
George,  and  surprised  and  took  boats  that  were  con- 
veying provisions  to  our  troops.  Burgoyne  began  his  Burgornt 
retreat  towards  Saratc^:  his  difficulties  were  ac-  "'^^'' 
cumulating ;  his  army  did  not  exceed  five  thousand 
men ;  their  stores  were  almost  exhausted ;  and  a  fresh 
supply  being  cut  off,  he  was  obliged  to  restrict  his 
soldi^s  to  a  reduced  allowance.     The  enemy  had 
augmented  their  forces,  and  nearlv  siiurrounded  him 
on  all  sides ;  it  was  necessiu*y  to  (Uslodge  them  before 
it  would  be  possible  to  return  to  the  lakes.  To  effect 
this  purpose,  on  the  7tii  of  October  he  headed  fif* 
teen  hundred  men  himself  accompanied  by  generals 
Rddesel,  Philips,  and  Fraser.    This  body  had  ar-  Battle  qe«( 
rived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  enemjr^s  intrench-  Saratoga. 
m^tits^   when  a  furious  attack  was  madcs  by  the 
Americans  on  the  left  wing  and  centre  of  l^e  royal 
army.    Major  Auckland,  commanding  the  grena- 
diers, sustained  their  first  onset  with  great  resdiu- 
tion ;  but  their  numbers  soon  enabled  the  enemy  to 
extend  their  attack  along  the  whole  line.  The  right 
had  not  yet  been  engaged  j  but  the  enemy  moving 
round  to  prevent  a  retreat,  the  light  infantry  and 
twenty-fourth  regiment  instantly  rormed  to  defeat 
their  purpose.  Meanwhile  the  left  wing,  nearly  over- 
powered by  numbers,  attempted  to  retire,  and  was 
on  the   point  of  being  overwhelmed,    when   the 
coips  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  right  division,  ra- 
pidly 
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CHAP,  pidly  changing  their  movement^  endeavoured  to  se- 
^'^*     cure  the  left  nom  impending  destruction^  by  which 
1777.     timely  aid  they  at  last  made  good  their  retreat  to 
the  camp.     The  right  was  also  compelled  to  retire, 
with  the  loss  of  many  men  and  several  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  the  Americans  attempted  to  force  the 
intrenchments ;  on  that  side  the  engagement  was  a 
long  time  doubtful,   but  Arnold  being  wounded, 
the  provincials  were  repulsed.    On  the  left  wing  of 
the  camp,  the  American  attack  was  more  succesefol : 
'  they  carried,  sword  in  hand,  the  lines  which  were 

defended  by  colonel  Breyman  and  the  German 
troops,  and  also  took,  the  baggage,  stores,  and  ar^ 
tillery.  In  this  battle,  among  the  slain  were  colonel 
Breyman  and  general  Eraser ;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  officers  were  killed  or  wounded  on  both 
sides.  During  the  night,  the  general,  aware  that  in 
his  present  position  the  enemy  would  in  the  morn- 
ing renew  the  battle  with  almost  certain  success, 
changed  his  position  with  his  whole  army,  and  oc- 
cupied a  very  strong  post.  Convinced  that  nothing 
less  than  a  decisively  successful  action  could  extri- 
cate him  from  his  difficulties,  the  next  day,  from  his 
advantageous  ground,  he  offered  the  enemy  battle* 
The  provincials,  however,  were  projecting  measures 
much  safer  to  themselves,  and  no  less  dangerous  to 
their  adversaries.  They  advanced  strong  bodies  of 
troops  beyond  Burgojme's  right,  with  a  view  to  in- 
close his  army.  Biu'goyne,  perceiving  this  opera- 
tion, resolved  to  hasten  his  retreat  to  Saratoga; 
and  accordingly,  during  that  night,  began  his  march. 
He  did  not  reach  Saratoga  till  the  10th ;  there  he 
found  the  passes  before  him  secured  by  the  enemy^ 
the  shores  of  the  river  lined  with  troops,  and  the 
whole  navigation  entirely  in  their  power.  He  at- 
tempted to  retreat  to  fort  George,  to  make  a  rapid 
march  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  cross 
by  the  ford  at  fort  St.  Edwards,  but  received  in^ 
telligence  that  both  the  fort  and  road  were  beset  by 

the 
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the -enemy.     The  condition  of  the  British  army  was  chap. 
now  most  deplorable :  worn  down  by  incessant  ex-      ^^^' 
ertion  and  obstinate  contest,  disappointed  of  expected      1777. 
aid,  in  their  distress  deserted  by  their  auxiliaries,  Reduced 
compelled  to  abandon  their  object  without  any  pro-  »tateoftht 
spect  of  a  safe  retreat,  with  their  numbers  reduced  *"°^'  ' 
from  eight  thousand  to  three  thousand  five  hundred, 
their  provision  exhausted,  surrounded  by  an  army  Troop^iur- 
four  times  their  number,  and  exposed '  to  continual  '*'"™*«'- 
cannonade,    fast  lessening   their   before  impaired 
force.  "*    This  dismal  situation  they  bore  with  the 
constancy  of  British  soldiers ;  they  eagerly  wished 
for  a  battle  to  extricate  themselves,  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt ;  but  this  alternative  the  enemy  would  not 
^jlK)rd. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  Burgoyne,  seeing>  every  convention 
hope  of  relief  vanished,  took  an  exact  account  of  Xmerioinf 
provisions,  and  found  there  was  subsistence  only  for  at  Santosa. 
five  days.  He  called  a  council  of  war,  and  that  he 
might  obtain  the  sense  of  the  army  ^  generally-  as 
possible,  with  the  higher  officers  were  included  the 
captains.  The  result  was^  an  unanimous  det^- 
mination  to  open  a  treaty  with  general  Gates.  That 
very  night,  at  nine  o'clock,  a  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  the  enemy's  camp^  and  the  next  morning 
was  appointed  for  commencing  the  negociation. 
The  British  army,  equally  incapable  of  subsisting  in 
its  present  situation,  or  making  its  way  to  a  better, 
lay  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  terms 
proffered  in  those  circumstances  wefe  very  moderate : 
besides  the  articles  that  related  to  the  maintenance 
and  accommodation  of  the  army  on  its  way  to  Boston, 
the  principal  conditions  were,  that  the  troops  should 
be  allowed  to  march  out  of  the  camp  with  all  the 
honours  of  war,  to  a  fixed  place  where  they  were 
to  deposit  their  arms,  and  to  sail  from  Boston  to 
JEurope,  on  a  promise  not  to  serve  again  in  America 

i 
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CHAP,  during  the  present  war ;  the  bi^^age  was  not  to  be 
^"^  searched  or  molested,  but  private  property  was  to 
j^yy.  be  held  sacred ;  aU  persons  of  whatever  country 
were  to  be  included  in  the  capitulation,  and  the 
Canadians  to  be  returned  to  their  own  country, 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  convention.  On 
this  melancholy  occasi<Hi,  general  Gates  conducted 
himself  mth  the  greatest  humanity  and  generosity, 
and  not  only  treated  the  wounded  with  the  most 
feeling  care  and  kindness,  but  was  so  considerateiy 
benevolent,  that  when  the  British  were  lajring  down 
their  arms,  he  would  suffer  none  of  his  solmers  to 
be  present  at  so  mortifying  an  operation. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  Burgoyne's  expedition, 
&om  which  the  most  important  advantages  had  been 
predicted  by  ministers  and  thdLr  supportersi.     So 
untoward  an  issue  in  the  usudi  course  of  himian 
cmiidons  produced  charges  of  erroneous  judgment, 
iU-digested  plans,  inadequate  preparations,  and  im- 
skUfiil  cond^et•    The  train  of  artillery,  it  was  said, 
that  Burgoyne  carried  with  bim,  was  superfluous, 
a&d  retardra  mcfvements,  the  success  of  which  de- 
pended on  a  rapidity  that  should  have  given  tile 
enemy  no  time  to  collect  an  opposing  force.  Neillii^ 
horses  nor  carriages  were  provided  until  the  army 
was  ready  to  take  the  field ;  and  this  ciFeumista&ee 
detaining  the  forces  too  long  at  fort  Edwaid,  was 
ultimately  one  cause  of  the  disaster  at  Benitingtoa, 
the  prelude  of  gi^eater  misfortunes.      Aft^  the 
failure  at  Bennington  and  fort  Stanwiit,  it  was  urged, 
that  Bui^goyne  ought  to  have  abaoidoned  the  {n'cgect 
of  penetrating  to  Albany,  and  by  no  meai^  to  have 
erossed  the  Hudson :  he  should  have  secured  himsdtf 
at  fort  Edward,  where,  according  to  the  co-c^eration 
which  he  received  from  the  south,  he  mi^t  have 
either  advanced,  or  retreated  to  Canada.     These 
censures  of  Burgoyne,  if  just,  rest  entirely  on  his 
judgment  and  skill,  and  thus  ultimately  fell  upon 
the  discernment  of  the  ministers  from  whom  he  re- 
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ceived  his  appointment.    There  was  no  choice  of  c  h  a  p. 
neglecting  obvious  opportunities,  remitting  personal  '.  . 

efforts,  relaxing  military  discipline,  or  sacrificing  1777. 
professional  duty  to  pleasurable  indulgence.  If  the 
failure  of  an  expedition ,  proceeded  from  want  of 
skill  in  the  commander  in  chief,  the  obvious  question 
is,  why  was  a  person  employed,  who,  neither  by  any 
particular  act,  nor  his  general  character,  had,  dis- 
covered sufficient  military  abiUties  for  conducting 
so  important  an  undertaking  ? 

While  the  political  counsels  of  England  produced  state  of 
war  with  her  colonies,  and  military  operations  proved  ^'*^"*'' 
either  inefficient  or  destructive,  the  state  of  Ireland 
was  by  no  means  tranquil.     Tlie  octennial  act,  as  a 
cotemporary  historian  observes,  was  no  longer  an 
object  of  exultation  than  while  it  wag  recent,  p  The 

?;reat  expences  attending  elections  were  severely 
elt ;  the  constant  residence  of  the  lord  lieutenant, 
which  now  first  became  a  part  of  his  duty,  gave 
offence  to  many,  who  found  their  power  and  in- 
fluence diminished,  and  a  strong  opposition  was 
speedily  formed.  Govempient  proposed  a  very 
considerable  addition  to  the  military  establishment, 
and,  through  the  influence  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  a 
bill  ip  that  effect,  after  violent  contests,  was  passed 
into  a  law :  but  the  opposition  was  powerful ;  their 
arguments  making  a  deep  impression  on  the  people, 
increased  the  discontents ;  and  the  exertions  of  the 
anti-ministerial  party  soon  proved  successful  in  the 
parliament  itself. 

From  the  settlement  of  Ireland  by  king  William,  Question 
money-bills  had  originated  in  the  privy  council,  by  theOT^i^ 
whom  they  were  proposed  to  the  commons.  Agree-  nation  of 
ably  to  this   usage,  in  November  I7695  ministers  '"^"^y-^**^*' 
framed  a  bill  for  a  supply,  and  having  introduced  it 
into  the  house,  their  opponents  reprobated  the  pro- 
position as  trenching  on  the  rights  of  the  national 
r^resentatives.  The  court  party  quQted  precedent, 

V  See  Adolphus;,  vol.i.  p.  409. 
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c  H  A  f».  while  tb^  adversaries  asserted  the  pri^iples  6tthe 
^'^;.    eMfititution :  the  popular  champions  prevaaJed,  ami 
177^,     the  biH  was  refected.     To  demonstrate  that  they 
were  actuated  by  a  regard  for  their  rights,  and  not 
by  parsimony,  the  commons  eranted  an  aid  much 
greater  than  had  been  required ;  instead  of  a  snpply 
KNT  three  months,  which  ministers  had  proposed,  they 
provided  a  proportionable  amount  lor  two  yearsi^ 
The  Hberality  of  the  grant  did  not,  in  the  (^pinion 
of  the  viceroy,  compensate  the  deviation  from  the 
customary  mode.    Kegarding  precedent  as  law,  in 
a  meech  to  the  houses  he  contended  that  the  pro- 
cedure had  violated  the  just  rights  of  the  crown,  and 
protested  against  the  claim  of  the  commons  to  the 
origination  of  money-bills  ;  but  finding  that  the  de- 
legates of  the  people  were  not  to  be  swayed  by  his 
Piorosition  asscverations  contrary  to  their  own  judgment  and 
^'     will,  Townshend  prorogued  parliament. 

The  prorogation  of  the  national  council  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  its  deliberations,  and  on  ac- 
count of  an  assertion  of  constitutional  right,  rapidly 
and  widely  augmented  dissatii^action.  The  popular 
leaders  employed  the  -  recess  in  increasing  their 
strei^th)  concerting  plans,  and  consolidating  efforts, 
chiwcter  of  Unity  ol*  character  exhibited  internal  evidence,  sttfe 
^!^*™  ficient  to  evince  that  the  same  heads  and  hearts 
twarff  which  administered  the  afikirs  oi  Britain,  directed 
the  government  of  Ireland:  iti  the  counsels  of 
ttders  wwe  to  be  seen  the  general  causes  which^  in 
other  operations,  we  have  been  contemplating;*^ 
weakness  of  conduct  exemplified  in  fiuctuating  and 
iiiconsistent  measures,  and  a  desultory  alternation  of 
precipitate  violence  and  conciliatory  attempt,  j^c- 
tii^aAied  by  resentment,  l^e  coansdlors  tiP  the  ki^ 
deprived  of  their  offices  two  of  the  most  powers 
Mfav^oufites  rtTtite  peoplfe.  Lord  Shannon  and  Mt. 
Ponsonfey,  and  thereby  drove  them  to  the  anti- 
toog  ween,  minfeteriali  side.  During  the  whcAe  yeaar  177a,  tfie 
parliament  did  not  meet,  and  the  pubUc  dissatbfac* 
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tion  coatioued  to  ferment.  Early  in  the  foUowing  chap, 
year,  government  essayed  a  conciliatory  experiment :  /^"^* 
parliament  was  assembled,  and  addressed  by  the  vice-  1777. 
T9y  in  a  mild  and  soothing  speech.  Measures,  he 
said,  were  adopted  and  carried  into  execution  for 
promoting  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  kk^ 
dom }  through  the  economy  of  government  no  new 
^ds  would  be  required,  and  every  thing  augured 
prosperity  to  Ireland,  if  harmony  in  ttie  senate 
permitted  them  to  devise  the  best  >measures  for  sti- 
mulating  the  industry  of  the  people.  This  attempt 
to  atc^^  by  general  professions  of  good-will  for  spe^ 
jci&c  violence,  waa  not  successful ;  no  mentirat  being 
wade  of  the  prorogation  (^parliament  and  its  causey 
jthe  source  of  popular  discontent  still  remained.  The  violence 
vehemeait  ardour  of  the  Irish  character  burst  forth  ■«*'"*  «^*^ 
in  outrage  against  government  and  its  adherents :  a 
jnob  armed  with  clubs  and  cutlasses  surrounded  the 
parlian^eni  house,  attempted  to  impose  an  oath 
upon  miiusteirial  members,  and  proceeded  to  such 
viplen^oe  as  required  laailitary  force  to  repress.  In 
parliament,  opposation  was  powerful  and  strenuous ; 
uistead  of  iagre^ing  to  the  address,  they  proposed  an 
^meqdiment,  reprc^Hfting  the  general  system  of  admi- 
nistratiofl^  and  desdring  the  recal  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant. Though  this  proposition  was  negatived,  yet 
the  a^ti^mi^nisterial  party  was  formidable  by  rask 
ajad  talents,  aad  supported  by  the  voice  of  the  coun* 
try;  a  supply  of  money  not  beiag  wanted,  the 
chief  subject  of  contention  wajs  dormant,  and  the 
^slon  was  short  and  unimportant  Duriii^  the 
recess  the  discoutents  continued  to  glow,  whfle  po- 
jj^ular  writers  fa^nned  the  flame,  and  the  Irish  becainie 
ffk&jse  yiolentiy  moemed  against  the  mimsteiial 
p^y,  especiaUy  the  loid  lieutenaxM^.  Towards  the 
epad  of  the  yea^,  parUamjenit  was  again  afisembled. 
T^h^  viceroy  opened  it  with  a  speech^  which  was 
.sevec^y  reprobated  m  hoik  houses.  In  the  peeoa^ 
ik^  dvdi^e  of  l^.edt%»ter  ;aind  )md  Moira  very  stroi^y 
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CHAP,  represented  the  distressed  and  discontented  state 
^^'     ofthe  country,  and  imputed  it  to  the  viceroy.   The 
1777.     6ame  arguments  were  supported  in  the  house  of 
commons  with  such  force  and  effect,  that  govern- 
ment carried  the  address  by  a  majority  of  only  five. 
Popular       On  the  grand  question  of  a  money-bill,  the  popular 
toriou"ui*^'  party  proved  victorious.     The  commons  framed  a 
pariumeac.    propositiou  of  supply,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
fords.    The  lord  lieutenant  sent  the  bill  to  England, 
whence  it  was  returned  with  three  material  altera- 
tions by  the  British  council.     The  commons  of  Ire- 
land saw  that  the  amendments  were  in  themselves 
expedient,  but  indignantly  reprobated  their  origina- 
tion.    A  debate  ensued,  of  that  animated  eloquence 
which  generous  breasts  pour  out  on  questions  con- 
cerning their  freedom.     Operating  on  the  spirit  of 
patriotism,  the  popular  speeches  were  so  impressive, 
that  in  favour  of  ministry  there  was  not  even  a  divi- 
sion ;  and  thus  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  votaries 
of  liberty  still  farther  approximated  the  constitution 
of  Ireland  to  the  constitution  of  Britain,  by  ascertain- 
ing that  the  contributions  of  the  people  must  origi- 
nate with  the  commissioners  chosen  by  the  people. 
Ireland  had  long  been  the  source  of  donatives  to 
the  creatures  of  administration  not  only  connected 
with  herself  but  belonging  to  Britain ;  and  many 
pensions  on  the  Irish  establishment  were  bestowed 
on  persons  from,  whom  no  benefit  appeared  to  the 
Irish  themselves  to  have  accrued  to  their  country. 
The  reason  frequently  alleged  by  government  for 
such  grants  was,  that  the  receivers  or  their  connex- 
ions  had  been  beneficial  to  the  whole  empire,  and 
consequently  to  Ireland  as  well  as  every  other  part 
The  Irish  patriots,  in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
denied  this  allegation,  and  affirmed  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  sums  paid  for  Irish  pensions  was  without 
any  adequate  advantage  to  their  island,  or  indeed 
to  Britain.     This  objection  they  in  a  certain  de- 
gree extended   to  placemen :   various   holders   of 

nominal 
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nominial  oflBices  with  real  salaries,  receivimr  their  chap. 
emoluments  from  Ireland,  resided  in  England ;  the  ^!zi^ 
popular  advocates  alleged  that  persons  so  circum-  1777. 
stanced  were  mere  pensioners  under  another  name. 
About  this  time  the  customs  and  excise  were  placed 
under  different  boards,  in  consequence  of  which 
there  was  a  great  increase  of  revenue  officers.  Op- 
position proposed  a  resolution  for  expressing  a  dis- 
approbation of  the  change  :  objecting  to  this  motion, 
ministers  contended  that  the  alteration  was  extremely 
beneficial  in  preventing  frauds  and  depredations. 
Their  adversaries  replied,  that  many  of  the  persons 
who  were  nominated  officers  under  these  boards 
and  received  salaries,  actually  resided  in  England, 
and  contended  that  persons  resident  in  Britain 
could  not  prevent  contraband  trade  in  Ireland.  *i 
These  arguments  appearing  to  a  majority  not  with- 
out weight,  the  resolution  was  carried,  and  though 
inefficient  as  to  any  legislative  purpose,  manifested 
the  disposition  of  the  commons  to  confine  grants 
within  the  bounds  of  utility,  without  allowing  reins 
to  ministerial  largesses.  While  patriotic  senators 
endeavoured  to  free  the  coimtry  from  useless  in- 
cumbrances, ignorant  barbarians  carried  dissatisfac- 
tion to  turbulent  outrage :  a  banditti,  associating 
under  the  name  of  hearts  of  steely  perpetrated  horrid 
atrocities,  and  alarmed  the  whole  country  during 
many  months.  The  intervention  of  the  military 
strength  restrained,  but  did  not  totally  suppress 
desperadoes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  in  October  1772,  Lord 
when  lord  Towhshend  was  recalled,  and  lord  Har-  jJ^rT^Ued'^ 
court  appointed  viceroy.     This  nobleman  was  in-  and  sue 
dividually  very  popular  among  the  Irish ;  but  the  l^rdUzl 
discontents  still  prevailed,  and  when   the  contest  court. 
with  the  colonies  came  to  a  crisis,  Irish  dissatis-  ^*%neri. 
faction  raged  with  augmented  fury.     The  disputes  can  contest 
between  the  popular  party   and  administration  in  ^^^^ 

^  See  Irish  Parliamentary  Reports. 
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CHAP.  Ireland,  naluraUy  excited  in  the  sister  kingdom  a 
gg^If^  very  warm  interest  concerning  their  .^erioan 
1777.  fellow-subjects,  whom  the  discontented  in  Ireland 
regarded  as  labouring  under  a  similar  oppression 
with  the  grievances  of  which  they  themselves  com- 
plained. They  considered  the  mitish  government 
proposing  to  render  both  Ireland  and  America  mere 
provinces  of  Britain,  These  sentiments  were  eagerly 
promoted  by  American  agents,  who  represented 
Ireland  as  toiling,  that  England  might  wallow  in 
luxurv ;  the  labours  and  manufactures  of  Ireland^ 
like  those  of  the  silk-worm,  were  of  little  moment 
to  herself,  and  served  only  to  decorate  the  idle. 
Such  suggestions  exactly  coinciding  with  their  own 
notions,  deeply  impressed  the  Irish,  who  observed 
the  various  schemes  of  American  policy,  military 
.efforts,  and  turns  of  fortune,  with  an  anxiety  almost 
sympathetic :  of  the  people  of  all  ranks,  a  much 
greater  proportion  in  Ireland  were  friendly  to  the 
colonies  than  in  England.  Great  numbers  appeared 
ripe  for  even  imitating  the  example  of  the  revolted 
provinces ;  but  the  wisdom  of  Harcourt  avoiding  the 
infatuation  of  British  ministers,  employed  modera^ 
tion  without  timidity,  and  firmness  uiimixed  with 
7^"^«t  f  violence.  Proceeding  in  a  course  directly  opposite 
]|J[J^|^**  to  that  which  lord  North  and  his  co-adjutors  fol- 
lowed, he  produced  totally  contrary  effects ;  while 
they  lost  America,  he  saved  Ireland.  Dissatis&c- 
tion  indeed  continued,  but  from  the  time  of  his 
government  the  object  of  the  disaffected  was  not 
separation  from  Britain^  but  a  participation  of  bene- 
fits through  a  closer  connexion.  At  the  period  to 
which  the  history  has  reached,  the  principal  subject 
of  complaint  among  the  Irish  was  the  restrictions 
under  which  their  manufactures  and  trade  laboured, 
from  the  illiberal  and  impolitic  system  of  British 
monopoly/ 

'  Sec  Wealth  of  Nationi,  paiiim. 
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BuRtiiro  the  first  seventeen  years  of  the  present  chap. 
rrign.  Scotkud  made  considerable  advances  in  ^^^^^ 
various  departments  of  industry  and  improvement*  1777. 
Her  progress,  however,  was  such  as  rather  to  afford  ^^^^ 
n^aterials  of  reflection  to  the  philosophical  oontem^^ 
plator  of  general  results,  than  remarkable  events  for 
the  recording  pen  of  the  historian.  The  acquire*^ 
ments  of  Scotland  doubtless  wens  originally  owing 
to  the  ability,  virtue,  and  enterprise  of  her  people, 
but  favourable  incidents  and  measures  tended  power* 
fiilly  to  call  her  energies  into  eflfectuid  action.  The  £iKectt  of 
prime  source  of  the  benefits  which  poured  upon  **  *"'^' 
Scotland  during  the  later  periods  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  the  union ;  hence  arose  her  commerce 
and  her  manufactures,  or  rather  her  access  to  com* 
merce,  and  excitement  to  manufactures.  Scotland 
Was  not  locally  more  distant  from  the  scenes  of 
valuable  trade  than  England,  but  she  wanted  naval 
force  to  protect  her  trafiic,  and  security  to  her  nau-- 
tical  enterprise  she  derived  from  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land. When  the  interests  of  the  poorer  country 
were  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  richer,  the 
former  became  opulent  through  her  characteristic 
industry  and  perseverance,  whUe  her  exertions  were 
beneficial  to  her  partner  as  well  as  herself.  The 
able  And  skilful  capitalist,  and  the  able  and  skilful 
adventurer,  thus  acting  in  CKwicert,  promoted  reci- 
procal and  mutual  benefit. .  If  participation  of  Eng« 
lish  trade  brought  riches  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
Perth  and  Dundee,  Montrose  and  Aberdeeil,  the 
demands  of  these  cities,  and  the  appendant  towns 
and  districts,  enlarged  the  call  for  the  productive 
labour  of  England ;  and  the  advantages  were  inteif- 
changed  by  action  and  re-action.  Time  must  elapse 
before,  in  a  new  system,  beneficial  causes  product 
a  correspondent  effect :  the  union  very  early  evinced 
its  benefits  to  the  Scottish  nation' }  and  during  the 

*  Insomuch  that  in  the  rebellion  1715,  its  vehement  opponents,  the  JaooMtM^ 
stipulated  with  the  Pretender  adherence  to  the  VQion,  i^  he  should  prore  stlcceisfui , 
^t  Smollet  and  Cumuiigham. 
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CHAP,  reign  of  George  I.  and  11.  Scotland  considerably 
^'^-     rose  in  commerce  and  opulence ;  political  dissensions 
1777.     however  impeded  her  advancement,  and  much  of 
that  ardour  and  perseverance  whicli  have  since  been 
exercised  in  enterprises  profitable  and  lionourable  to 
individuals  and  the  community,  were  then  suspended 
by  contest,  or  wasted  in  a  hopeless  cause.     Sus- 
pected, if  not  convicted,  of  adhering  to  principles 
and  interests  hostile  to  liberty  and  the  English  con- 
stitution, Scotchmen  were  regarded  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  avenues  which  political  establishment  had 
opened  to  profit  and  honour  were  obstructed  by  local 
Of  the  dis-    prcj  iidicc.  The  ruin  of  rebel  hopes  proved  eventually 
S^hc^tf  advantageous  to  the  great  body  ot  Scotchmen,  and 
Stuart.        the  impediments  to  honourable  ambition  and  emolu- 
ment were  removed.     The  comprehensive  policy  of 
the  present  sovereign  regarded  neither  place  of  nati- 
vity nor  political  party ;  the  empire  increasing  in 
commerce,  the  means  of  opulence  and  aggrandise- 
Accessof     ment,  Scotchmen  as  well  as  Englishmen  came  in 
improved  ^  for  their  share ;  wealth  flowed  on  that  recently  poor 
^^  °^     country,  not  only  from  her  own  mercantile  residents, 
greatness,     but  from  bold,   keen,  and  assiduous  adventurers 
whom  she  sent  to  distant  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
proceeds  of  Hindostan  manufactures  afibrded  capi- 
tals that  stimulated  the  industry  of  Paisley :  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Ghauts  cultivated  the  Grampians^  and 
the  enriching  inundations  of  the  Ganges  fertilized 
the  banks  of  the  Tay.     While  such  an  opening  to 
Scottish  adventure  enlarged  the  capital  that  nurses 
the  useful  and  lucrative  arts,  other  consequences 
resulting  from  the  union  were  especially  favourable 
to   Scottish  agriculture.     This .  momentous  treaty 
Abolition  of  paved  the  way  ^  for  the  abolition  of  the  heritable 
j^u^dktions.  jurisdictions,  which  formerly  enabled  Scottish  lords 

*  The  destruction  of  feudal  vassalage  never  could  have  happened  had  Scotland 
retained  a  separate  legislature ;  because  most  of  tlie  members  of  that  pariiament, 
from  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition,  would  have  opposed  a  measure  which  reduced  them 
from  being  petty  princes  on  their  own  estates,  to  an  ,  equal  submission  to  the  laws 
with  their  vassals  and  even  poorest  tenants. 

ta 
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to  exercise  arbitary  power  within  their  owb  tlistricts^  chap, 
and  to  be  separate  tyrants,  instead  of  being  an  order     ^^^- 
of  men  enjoying  certain  privileges  for  the  good  of     1777, 
the  state. 

This  emendation  was  extremely  beneficial  to 
agriculture  :  formerly  the  vassals  had  bestowed  a 
servile  attendance  on  their  chieftain,  at  whose  call 
they  had  been  obliged  to  repair  to  his  castle,  and 
neglect  their  own  private  affidrs.  In  that  depend-* 
ent  state  they  had  estimated  themselves  and  each 
other  according  to  their  place  in  the  favour  of  their 
liege  lord,  and  their  chief  occupation  had  been  to 
court  his  good  graces  by  being  lounging  retainers 
about  his  mansion.  Emancipated  frcMoi  thraldom, 
they  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  :  the 
generous  pride  of  personal  independence  succeeded 
the  contemptible  vanity  which  had  been  gratified 
by  second-hand  importance.  To  independence 
the  surest  road  was  iudustry ;  the  subject  fo|- 
the  employment  of  their  industry  was  their  hi- 
therto neglected  land :  to  their  inferiors  they 
communicated  a  portion  of  that  independence 
which  they  possessed  and  began  to  enjoy  ;  they 
let  their  farms  upon  long  leases,  and  dispensed 
with  the  most  humiliating  services;  by  the  secu- 
rity of  their  tenures  the  tenants  were  stimulated 
to  unusual  industry.  With  this  deliverance  from 
feudal  servitude,  no  doubt,  the  increase  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce  very  powerfully  co-operated 
to  the  promotion  of  agriculture  :  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  mutually  and  reciprocally 
advanced  each  other,  and  conjointly  tended  to 
form  that  middling  class,  which,  though  not  before 
existing  in  Scotland,  has  in.  England  proved  the 
most  efficacious  supporters  of  our  laws,  liberty,  and 
constitution.  As,  however,  the  operation  01  poli-, 
tical  causes  is  generally  gradual,  the  progress  of 
husbandry  was  not  hitherto  imiversal  in  Scotland ; 
in  the  lowland  districts  it  had  made  such  consider- 
able 
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CHAP*  dble  advances  as  toec|[ual  most  ooiintie&  in  Ei^;land« 
^^'  In  the  highland  frontiers,  gttttkmen  were  beginnings 
1777.  to  know  the  use  of  fertilizing  composts  adapted  to 
st^erfthe  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  by  means 
isuandt*  ^^  theso  to  establish  a  r^^ar  rotation  oi  crops ; 
but  opinion  and  wage  surviving  institution,  the  en- 
couragement to  farmers  vf^a  in  those  districts  in- 
adequate. The  tenements  were  too  small  to  admit 
an  accumulation  of  capital  sufiicient  for  the  purposes 
of  improvanent ;  and  few  leases  being  granted,  the 
precarious  dependence  of  the  tenure  prevented 
every  expenditure  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  productiveness  of  a  single  year.  Some 
landed  proprietors,  however,  among  the  vallies  of 
the  Grampians  exercised  a  liberal  and  wise  policy  in 
the  allotm^t  of  their  farms,  by  letting  such  quan- 
tities of  land  as  to  admit  the  full  employment  of 
the  tenant's  skill,  and  granting  leases  which  stimu- 
lated his  industry.  The  beneficial  efiects  which  ac- 
crued to  such  judicious  landlords  influenced  others, 
and  the  prospect  of  agricultural  improvement  in 
those  districts  was  favourable.  A  succession  of  cold 
seasons  some  years  before  had  damped  the  spirit  of 
agricultural  improvement ;  but  these  terminated  in 
1773",  and  were  followed  by  fruitful  seasons.  In 
more  remote  and  barren  parts  of  the  highlands, 

^  Here  I  think  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  out  purpose  to  mention  a  theory  which 
WM  formed  by  the  peaAmts  of  Athol,  a  district  of  Perthshire,  concerning  the  aeveit 
yean,  the  natural  cause  of  their  continuance  and  termination,  as  it  illuatrates  the 
character  and  notiMis  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  an  extensive  and  populous  district. 
Acute  and  intelligent,  with  their  time  not  fuUy  occupied  by  mral  bnsimeas,  th« 
highhinders  are  much  addicted  to  speculation,  especially  on  physical  subjects,  which 
make  a  forcible  impression  on  their  senses  and  observation.    The  cold  seasons  that  j 

had  sterilised  their  fields  were  naturally  the  chief  topics  cf  thefar  disoouxie,  Deslfoui 
of  asceitaining  the  cause,  in  the  want  of  facts,  like  much  deeper  philosophers,  they 
had  recourse  to  conjecture.  The  fivourite  hypothesis  was,  that  Scotland  had  revolved 
within  the  influence  of  a  finosMi  star,  and  would  become  cddar  and  oolder  a>  long  as 
this  attraction  lasted.  In  the  year  1774,  the  king's  astronomer,  Mr.  Maskelyne, 
came  to  that  country  with  the  view  of  making  observations  from  one  of  the  highest 
mountains ;  ShiehaUion  was  ahxirdingly  chosen*  The  theorists  apprehended  hi* 
object  was  to  melt  the  frosen  star;  the  season  proved  at  first  extremely  rainy, 
which  they  imputed  to  the  dissolution  of  the  frost,  but  it  afterwards  became  warm 
and  genial,  which  ihey  attributed  to  the  ooiB|det«  oiceesi  of  the  expcrimeac*  Such 
was  dbeir  belief  at  the  time,  and  long  after,  u  I  myself  know  j  and  I  have  heasd  that 
among  the  old  it  continues  to  this  day. 

during 
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duriiig  the  years  of  scarcity,  extreoae  indigence  pfe»  chap. 
vailed,  and  the  evils  were  dreadfully  aggravated  by  ^^^ 
subordinate  oppression.  Though  dissoived  by  law»  1777 
the  feudal  system  here  continued  in  fact»  without 
the  patriarchal  sentiments  which  had  rendered  the 
chienain  and  his  retainers  one  large  family.  The 
proprietors  having  assigned  their  lands  in  large  allots 
ments  to  tacksmen^  who,  both  in  situation  and  con- 
duct,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  nUddle-meH 
who  are  so  oppressive  to  the  Irish  peasantry,  great 
emigrations  took  place.  For  improving  the  state 
of  the  people,  the  only  effectual  means  of  repress- 
ing this  spirit,  attempts  were  nuule  to  stimulate 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  to  seek  from  the  ocean 
those  riches,  which  the  coldness  of  the  climate  and 
the  barrenness  of  the  soil  denied  to  their  industrious 
efforts.  Various  projects  were  formed  for  pro- 
moting  the  fisheries,  but  hitherto  with  veiy  partial 
success.  The  influence  of  the  union  began  to  ex- 
tend even  to  the  remote  highlands :  gentlemen  in 
th^  army  or  other  professions  became  conversant 
with  English  sentiments  and  principles,  learned  a 
respect  for  the  rights  and  happiness  of  theit  fellow- 
men,  and  perceived  that  by  encouraging  activity  and 
enterprise  among  their  tenants,  they  would  eventually 
render  them  more  productive.  But  this  spirit  was  not 
yet  become  general ;  many  of  the  lower  proprietors^ 
as  well  as  of  the  higher  class,  whose  range  of  ob- 
servation, thought,  and  sentiment  was  narrowed 
within  the  circle  of  their  domains,  preferred  lordly 
supremacy  over  humble  dependents,  to  all  the  bene- 
fits accruing  to  a  landlord  n'om  an  independent  culti- 
vator of  his  lands  on  the  terms  of  fair  reciprocity 
between  man  and  man^  Light  and  civilization  re- 
Guired  to  be  much  more  perfectly  diffused,  before 
tne  energies  of  the  highlanders  were  employed  to 
the  degree  of  advantage  of  which  their  combined  , 
talents,  resolution,  and  enterprise  are  susceptible. 

The  lower  ranks  in  Scotland  have  a  greater  pro-  ccciesiaati- 
portion  of  knowledge,  than  corresponding  classes  in  agit^J7&^. 

many  land. 
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CHAP,  many  other  countries.  One  great  branch  of  the 
^^^'  study  even  of  peasants  and  mechanics,  (strange  to 
1777.  say,)  is  metaphysical  divinity.  The  equalizing  spirit 
of  Presbyterianism,  in  matters  of  faith,  pays  much 
less  regard  to  human  authority,  than  is  bestowed  by 
the  votaries  of  hierarchial  establishments ;  and  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  find  a  day-labourer 
contending  with  the  parson  of  the  parish  concerning 
interpretations  of  scripture  and  points  of  orthodoxy. 
Connected  with  this  anxious  care  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  is  a  no  less  vigilant  watchfulness  for 
her  government.  While  England  was  so  much  oc- 
cupied by  Wilkes  and  the  colonies,  Scotland,  with- 
out being  regardless  of  these,  was  chiefly  agitated 
by  questions  concerning  the  source  of  clerical  ap- 
pointments. The  law  of  the  land  established 
patronage,  either  of  the  crown,  public  bodies,  or 
individuals :  a  great  body  in  the  church,  headed  by 
Robertson,  supported  the  continuance  of  the  law 
as  it  stood ;  a  smaller  but  considerable  body  in  the 
church,  supported  by  numerous  votaries  among  the 
people,  desired  an  abolition  of  the  law  of  patronage ; 
and  until  that  should  be  effected,  such  a  modifica^ 
tion  in  its  execution  as  would  eventually  amount 
to  popular  election. '  After  the  re-establishment 
of  the  law  of  patronage  in  1712,  the  clergy  found 
the  people  extremely  averse  to  the  revived  mode, 
which  they  considered  as  a  remnant  of  episco- 
pacy, and  even  of  popery ;  and  many  of  their  own 
body  entertained  a  similar  opinion.  It  was  a  maxim 
in  presbyterian  government,  from  John  Knox  down- 
wards, that  a  presentee,  although  perfectly  well 
qualified;  and  unexceptionable  in  life  and  doctrine, 
was  nevertheless  inadmissible  to  his  clerical  office, 
till  the  concurrence  of  the  people  who  were  to  be 
under  his  ministry,  had  been  regularly  ascertained. 
The  form  of  expressing  this  concurrence  was  by  the 

*  See  Dr.  Hill's  paper  on  this  subject,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Stuart  in  his  life  of 
Robertson,  p.  159,  &c.  which  exhibits  a  very  masterly  view  of  thb  question,  but  in 
more  detail  than  it  would  iiiit  the  purposes  of  this  history  to  transcribe. 
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subscription  of  a  paper  termed  a  call,  and  many  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  clergy  would  retiise  the  lawful  presentee,  unless      ^'^' 
he  had  in  his  favour  this  expression  of  parochial      n??. 
approbation ;  thus  the  mode  intended  and  ordained 
by  the  law  of  the  land  was  transgressed,  and  the 
people  were  gratified  by  a  violation  of  the  statute. 
During  the  first  years  of  the  present  reign  this  sub- 
ject was  very  strongly  debated  under  two  views, 
judicial  process  in  the  present  circumstances,  and 
the  expediency  of  application  for  a  total  repeal  of 
*the  law.     On  the  first  question  which  came  before 
almost  every  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  in 
some  case  of  appeal,  the  supporters  of  caUs  argued 
from  the  maxims  of  presby terianism,  and  repeated 
practice,  which  they  endeavoured  to  establish  as 
usage  and  common   law;    and  from   the    general 
spirit  of   liberty.      The  advocates   of    patronage 
argued  from  the  express  statute,  which  every  judge 
is  bound  to  follow,  whatever  may  be  his  own  private 
or  individual  maxims  or  opinions ;  and  contended 
that  practice  never  can  be  pleaded  in  opposition  to 
positive  law.     A  great  majority  of  the  people,  as 
might  be  naturally    expected,    adhered  to    those 
clergy  who  proposed  to  allow  such  weight  to  popu- 
lar $uffirage,  and  the  clerical  opponents  of  patronage 
were  as  a  body  the  chief  favourites  of  the  multitude. 
Among  them  there  were  many  individuals  of  respect- 
able talents,  and  some  of  transcendent  abilities  ^ ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  clerical  erudition,  and  the 
'  brightest  luminaries  of  literary  genius,  were  on  the 
side  of  existing  law.     Against  particular  exercises, 
as  well  as  the  general  principle  of  patronage,  an 
outcry  was  raised,  which  disturbed  Scotland  much 
longer  than  the  Middlesex  election  agitated  England. 
In  1766,  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  proposed 
an  application  to  the  legislature  for  the  abolition  of 
patronage ;  but  after  a  .yery  able  debate,  their  mo- 

y  Such  as  Drs.Erskine  and  Webster ;  but^  beyond  all,  Dr.  Dick.    ■  See  Stuart*s 
liifeof  flobertson. 

tion 
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CHAP,  tlon  was  rejected    From   that  time  so  regulair 

^^^*     i^^tempt  wa«  made  to  cfmnge  the  law,  although  on 

1777.     every  judicial  question  within  its  operation  it  con- 

timaad  to  be  leprobated  by  the  votaries  of  popdbr 

election. 

Literature        ScoTLAJTD,  during  this  Dcriod,  was  peculiairly  dis- 

of  Scotland.  tiDguifihed  for  literary  effort  In  the  preceding 
year'  died  David  Hume,  whose  writings  must  oc- 
cupy such  aa  important  share  in  a  history  of  the 

piuifiiophy.  iearning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  a  profound 
and  comprehensive  philosopher,  Hume  had  few 
equala.  The  powers  of  his  under^anding  were  ex- 
traordinary in  natural  acuteness  and  strength,  and 
sharpened  and  invigorated  by  assiduou£(  exercise  ; 
his  knowledge  was  extensive,  accurate,  and  multi- 
farious ;  his  faculty  of  communication  was  propor- 
tioned to  his  talents  and  acquisitions ;  his  langaa^ 
is  plain,  easy,  varying  with  the  subject,  frequent' 
elegant,  and  always  strong,  without  any  sippaceBt 
effort  Such  intellectual  abilities,  however,  even 
thoiugh  accompanied  by  integrity  and  benevolence, 
^ere  not  uaaiiormly  ^ected  to  the  real  benerfit  erf 
mainkind.  With  valuable  good  that  jicarued  firom 
this  sage,  there  wa^  mixed  an  alloy  o£  ^eviL  His 
eamity  to  the  r^yigjioa  of  hi^  eouatry  was  pemidoos 
in  proportion  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  sophistry,  smd 
the  extent  of  his  fame.  His  Treatiae  ^on  JSuman 
Nalurey  from  false  principle^  by  subtle  system  of 
inferences,  eadeavodored  to  esbaJolish  conclusions 
contradictory  to  common  sense,  iaod.  irarely  has 
greater  genijuis  been  exerted  in  ddscovieriBg  import- 
ant, aiad  beneficial  tBuths,  titian  are  hese  .exercised  to 
inupfress.  j^sxtratTiagaait  absurdities  ^  adbdom  laas  muhd 
nuHiepow)e!3fiitty.d^piiby(editsener^  trying 

Id*  dieptrore  its  /owia.  .e^xistenee.  ^  Wild.sn/t  ^^iom- 
ary  as  :the  system  is,,  yei  thens^  are  teatny  0|b8eirm- 
tians;4ifthe:highejA  yalnfee;  and  l^e  .author's  mjocle, 

*  August  1776. 

>  See  Hume*a  theory  of  ideas  and  impreasioni,  Tre<Uiie  ofHummnJUfaiure, 

together 
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together  with  his  example^  stmiuJated  oradert  to  a  chap. 
degree  of  intellectual  exercise  which  strangthoied  ^^^^ 
their  understandiDga  ;  the  examizitttion  of  false  or  ^77. 
^Toneous  subtlety  eveotually  £icilitated  the  attain- 
meQt  of  truth.  The  pufaUcatiQaof  theae  notions 
was  moreover  of  aignal  service  to  the  scienoeof 
pneanxntoiogy^  m  the  answers  wfaidi  Ihej  caUed 
&^h.  Of  tibeae  the  ittost  distingnished  wen  Beat- 
tie's  Essay  upoa  Truth  ;  which,  in  a  pqpcihi^  ani- 
mated, and  impressive  xnanner»  expatiated  on  the 
wild  theories  that  Hume  supported ;  and  Redd's  In- 
quiry into  the  Human  Mind  osn  tihe  Principles  of 
Common  Sense.  By  rousing  the  investigating  pow- 
ers of  this  very  profound  philosopher,  Mr.  Hume 
has  been  the  means  of  enlarging  man^s  knoi/i^dge 
of  his  own  faculties.  The  irdodelity  of  Hume^  mis- 
chievous as  it  is  in  itself,  has  incited  the  iiiends  of 
rellgicm  to  add  new  munimentts  to  the  Christian 
iaith«  The  Essay  on  Miracles^  and  the  Natural 
History  of  Religion,  produced  from  tbe  abiKtjr  and 
Jeaming  both  of  ScooaBa"  ima  En^and*' imsupers 
'which  constitute  vabiable  additions  to  satienal  tiaeo- 
logy ;  aad  thus  tlie  abenalsieEM  of  genius^  corrected 
by%ound  reasoning  ^  ymdam,  Srve  to  p^rnote 
the  cause  of  truth.  The  impressiefl,  however^  of 
the  Hujiieatt  infidelity  was  by  no  means:  effiuced :  so 
T€iK>wned  an  autiaor  gave  a  currency  to  his  opiniiQiQs 
which  they  long  cefcainai^  and!  at  me  pedod  before 
na  they  were  extremdly  prevsdent  amon^  youthful 
■imett  of*  letters.  The  moral  system  of  the  philoso- 
pheir,  tiby^gh  far  lesa  lolgecticNoiable  than  has  rd^gion, 
iamyt  witl^ut  its  defwte ;  probably  hssa  ixk  the  m- 
teotioBi  of  tiie  author,,  than  the  iiiteiipstietatioiii  wfa«sh 
his  priiaiciples  may  adflsubu  Identifying  virtue  wkh 
utSHky^  and  not  exactly  marking  the  boundaries  of 
that  utilaty  which  hie.  aenooEunadtes.  virtnousy  he  has 
misled  iB^iar  "^  iJaeonste  into  very  ahsunl  and  per* 

^Br^CampbeU.  ^DiuHunL 

*  S«e  Godwin's  Political  luttice,  panim. 

nicious 
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CHAP,  nicious  conclusions.  His  scheme  implicitly  and  iii- 
^J^-  discriminately  adopted,  tends  to  render  indefinite 
1277,  expediency,  private  interest,  and  state  policy,  the 
springs  of  human  conduct,  instead  of  conscience 
and  religion;  but  though  this  treatise  cannot  be 
admitted,  atf  least  by  the  votaries  of  revealed  or 
even  natural  theology,  as  a  just  arid  salutary  system 
of  morals,  the  illustrations  and  incidental  remarks 
contain  a  portion  of  wisdom,  which,  apart  from  his 
other  works,  would  be  sufficient  to  evince  the  pro- 
found ability  of  the  author.  The  politics  of  Hume 
are  differently  estimated  according  to  the  previous 
opinions  which  their  examiners  have  formed.  One 
observation  is  obvious,  that  though  he  verges  to  the 
notions  of  the  tories  concerning  government,  he 
inculcates  his  doctrine  on  a  very  different  principle. 
Far  from  having  recourse  to  divine  right,  he  only 
carries  his  moral  doctrine  of  expediency  to  affairs  of 
state  J  and  infers,  that  in  the  usual  course  of  con- 
duct, it  is  safer  for  the  individual  and  society  to 
acquiesce  in  partial  abuses  than  to  attempt  correc- 
tion by  force,  and  this  is  the  whole  extent  of  Hume's 
toryism  ;  so  that,  according  to  him,  compliance  or 
refusal  comes  to  be  a  mere  question  of  prudence  in 
the  existing  case.« 

Writings  contrary  to  the  observation  and  experi- 
ence of  mankind  are  rarely  lasting.  The  metaphy- 
sical  paradoxes  of  this  extraorcHnary  man  are  not 
the  foundation  of  his  permanent  fame  ;  the  work 
which  consecrates  Hume  to  immortality  is  that  mo- 
nument of  his  genius,  which,  leaving  speculative 
subtlety,  descends  to  be  the  vehicle  of  practical 

Hbtory.  wisdom.  His  history  is  probably  the  first  composi- 
tion of  that  important  species  which  is  to  be.  found 
in  ancient  or  modem  times ;  not  less  penetrating 
and  profound  than  Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  he 
has  chosen  a-  subject  that  admitted  of  greater  ex- 

*  Hence  Dr.  Johjuon'  calls  Huxnt  t  tory  hf  tceident,  and  not  from  principle.  See 
fio6well« 

tent 
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tent  and  variety  than  either  of  these  illustrious  chap. 
writers  ;  he  has  exhibited  man  as  progressively  ad-     ^°^ 
vancing  from  barbarism  and  ignorance  to  ci\aliza-      1777,    ' 
tion  and  knowledge ;  and  in  all  these  situations^ 
employments,  and  exertions,  which  develope  his 
intellectual  and  moral  character ;  the  narrative  is 
interesting  and  deeply  engages  the  reader;    the 
materials  are  arranged  with  the  clearness  of  a  mind 
that  surveyed  every  part  and  the  whole  of  its  sub- 
ject ;  the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  literary 
features  of  the  times  are  exactly  and  strongly  deli- 
neated :  throughout  this  grand  production,  we  per- 
ceive the  critic  of  combined  taste  and  science^  the 
philosopher,  the  politician,  the  successful  investi- 
gator and  exhibitor  of  active  man.    Every  friend  to 
Christianity  must  regret  that  there  is,  in  such  an  esti- 
mable work,  a  considerable  portion  of  matter  which 
is  reallv  inimical  to  religion,  though  professedly  in- 
tended to  expose  to  ridicule,  contempt,  and  cen- 
sure, some  of  the   superstitions  that  assumed  its 
name ;  but  the  sceptical  impressions  that  render 
such   strictures  dangerous,    are  only  temporary; 
whereas  the  benefit  or  the  illustrious  lessons  of  wis- 
dom will  endure  as  long  as  the  language  that  conveys 
them  is  known,  and  as  judgment  exists  to  appreciate 
excellence.    With  the  Corypheus  of  Scottish  litera- 
ture many  others  were  nearly  cotemporary.     Hav- 
ing founded  his  fame  in  the  former  reign,  Robertson 
in  the  present,  raised  a  splendid  superstructure ;  the 
historian  of  Charles  V.  traced  the  connexion  between 
ancient  and  modem  man,  in  the  old  world ;  then 
winginff  his  flight  to  the  new,    he  exhibited  the 
spectade  of  savage  life  in  a  more  just  and  striking 
form  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found.     On  nations  in 
the  cradle  of  society  he  bestowed  ^  patient  inves- 
tigation and  able  deduction  in  exhibiting  the  wants 
and  character  of  their  infant  state ;   by  unity  of 
design,  skilful  selection,  and  masterly  execution,  he 
presented  an  exact,  glowing,  and  interesting  picture ; 
VOL.  n.  A  A  he 
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6  H  A  p.  he  bestowed  on  his  story  and  characters  almost  dra- 
^*^'     matic  animation ;  while  the  impressive  description 
of  the  poet  did  not  preclude  the  truth  of  the  his- 
torian, or  the  reflection  of  the  philosopher.     In  his 
inquiries  into  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, the  qualities  of  their  minds  ;  their  domestic, 
civil,  and  pditical  state  and  institutions  ;  their  arts, 
their  religion,  their  manners,  and  their  customs; 
he,  instead  of  imputing  their  character  and  con- 
dition to  physical  nature,  with  vigorous  sense  and 
sound  philosophy,  ascribes  them  to  moral  and  political 
causes.     The  success^  of  Hume  and  of  Robertson 
stimulated  historical  adventure  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  contributed  to  rouse  a  writer 
fitted  for  transmitting  to  posterity  the  Decline  and 
Flail  of  the  Roman  empire.     The  first  volumes  ex- 
cited a  curiosity  and  expectation  which  it  required 
historical  powers  of  the  highest  kind  to  gratify  in 
the   subsequent  efforts.     These   illustrious  writers 
chose  some  specific,  though  grand  portion  of  story, 
as  the  subject  of  their  exhibition  of  human  nature. 
Fergusson,  presented  man  under  a  more  general 
view ;  The  Essay  on  civil  Society  traced  the  species 
through  all  the  varieties,  progression,  and  declension 
of  the  social  state ;    from  the  first  perceptions  of 
sense  to  the  general  conclusions  of  scienpe ;  the 
earliest  operations  of  sentiment  and  reason  to  the 
heights  of  moral  and  political  knowledge  j  and  fol- 
lowing barbarity  through  various  stages,  conducted 
it  to  refinement ;  until  politeness  degenerated  into 
enervation,    and   effeminate   vice   destroyed  what 
manly  virtue  had  acquired.     Smith  unfolded  the 
philosophy  of  political  economy,  and  promulgated 
the  rules  and  conduct  by  which  individuals  and 
nations  might  arrive  at  opulence,  and  the  various 
species  of  productive  industry  might  be  exerted 
with  the  greatest  success.     Blair  gave  to  the  public 
the  first  volume  of  sermons  which  decorated  chris- 
tian morality  with  all  the  charaas  of  refined  taste 
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and  polished  composition,  and  by  persuasive  elo-  chap. 
quence  impressed  beneficial  truth.     Home  intro-     ^^^' 
duced  the  tragic  muse  into  the  Scottish  woods,      1777. 
rendered  the  banks  of  .the  Carron  as  interesting  as  Poetrj. 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  engaged  the  heart 
for  sir  Malcolm's  Matilda  as  if  she  had  been  Priuli'ii 
Belvidenu    These  were  among  the  most  distin- 
guished  efforts  in  philosophy,  history^  and  poetry, 
by  which  Scotland  aspired  at  literary  fame,  not  un- 
worthy  of  the  partner  with  whom  she  was  ndw 
happily  tiiiited,  whose  liberal  munificence,  spring- 
ing from  the  energy  of  freedom,  affords  to  every 
species  of  betteficiaT  talents  the  strongest  motives  for 
exertion  and  display. 
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iOonduct  of  France  and  Spain.-^Changing  sentiments  (^  the 
'  French.^^Meeting  of  parliament. — Kin^s  speech  declares 
the  necessity/  of  continuing  the  imr. -^Debates  on  the  ad" 
*dress,'^Inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  nation. — Lord  Chat" 
ham  takes  an 'active  part  in  parliament^f^^Reneooal  of  the 
law  for  detainingsuspectedpersons.'^Mr.Fojifs  grand  plan 
qf  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation  —  cdlowed  under 
modifications. — News  arrives  ofBurgoyn^sfate. — Differ eni 
conduct  of  lord  North  and  lord  George  Germaine. — Ope^ 
rations  of  ministers  during  the  recess.  —  Voluntary  contri- 
butions for  levying  new  regiments.  —  Propriety  of  these  dis' 
cussed  in  parliament.  —  Mr.  Foa?s  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  nation.  —  Mr.  Burkes  motion  respecting  the  employment 
of  Indians.  —  Lord  North's  plan  6/*  negociation  witht  he 
colonies. — Commissioners  appointed. — Hostile  intimation 
from  France. —  Mr.  Foa^s proposed  inquiry  thereon  intoihe 
state  of  the  navy.  —  His  inquiry  into  the  plain  and  prepa- 
rations of  the  Canada  expedition. —  Schism  in  opposition^ 
on  the  question  of  American  independence.  — *  Discussion  on 
the  subject  in  the  house  of  peers.  —  Last  efforts  of  lord  Chat-- 
ham.  —  His  illness,  death,  and  character.  —  Tributes  of 
respect  and  gratitude  paid  to  his  memory  by  parliament.  •— 
Application  to  parliament  in  favour  qflrdand.  —  Consider 
^  ration  postponed.  —  Repeal  of  king  William's  act  respect" 

ing  Roman-Catholics.'^ Supplies. —  Ways  andmeans^  and 
taxes.  —  Motion  for  an  inquiry  respecting  expenditure  — 
r^ected."^  Dignified  speech  of  his  majesty  at  the  close  tf 
the  session. 

CHAP.  '^^HILE  Britain  was  engaged  in  so  momentous 
--^j-l_  a  contest,  her  European  neighbours  anxiously 

1777.     watched  operations  and  events.    France  and  Spain 
F^wai^   opened  their  ports  to  American  ships  so  early  as 
Spun.         1776,  and  treated  the  colonists  in  every  respect  as 
an  independent  people.    The  laws  for  prohibiting 
commerce  between  Britain  and  her  opponents^  ulti- 
mately punished  only  Britain  herself  j  precluded 
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from  trade  with  the  parent  state,  the  provineiab^  c  h  a  p.- 
supplied  the  deficiency  from  the  markets  of  ouir^^^^ 
rivds.  Not  contented  with  reaping  the  benefit  o£*  1777. 
the  new  traffic,  the  great  Bourbon  kingdoms  abetted 
the  revolters  in  their  hostilities;  their  privateers 
were  openly  received,  and  their  prizes  publicly  sold, 
in  the  French  and  Spanish  ports.  The  French  fur- 
nished the  provincials  with  artillery  and  all  kinds  of 
warlike  stores ;  their  engineers  and  officers  carried 
skill  and  discipline  to  the  American  armies.  Two 
principles  prompted  our  potent  neighbours  to  assist 
the  revolted  colonies ;  the  ancient  spirit  of  rivalry 
determined  the  court,  and  the  modem  sentiments  of 
liberty  instigated  the  people.  The  literary  effi3rts.in  changii>g 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been  chiefly  employed  ^""^^^ 
on  works  of  fancy  and  taste,  or  of  physiod  research,  Ficnciu 
but  now  began  to  take  a  different  direction,  and  to 
investigate  theolc^cal  and  pohtical  philosophy^  It 
required  Httle  penetration  to  perceive,  that  both  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  establishments  of  France  were 
extremely  defective;  that  they  nourished  superstition 
instead  of  true  religion^  and  sought  the  gratification 
of  the  court  instead  of  the  weffare  of  the  people.. 
Having  discovered  these  imperfections,  many  now 
ran  ittto  the  contrary  extreme  :  Voltaire,  D'Alem«- 
bert,  Helvetius,  and,  above  all,  Rousseau,  gave  the 
tone  to  fashionable  literature :  great  numbers  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  became  deists  and  republicans  ; 
and  as  the  friends  of  a  commonwealth,  they  were 
easily  induced  to  favour  the  revolters  from  a  mo- 
narchical government.  Mild>  gentle,  and  indolent, 
if  left  to  himself,  the  king  would  have  been  little 
inclined  to  hostilities ;  but  those  who  had  the  greatest 
influence  with  him  were  of  a  very  different  cha^acteI^: 
his  queen,  Mary  Antoniette  of  Austria,  having  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  her  mother,  was  desirous  of 
promoting  the  glory  and  power  of  the  crown  to 
which  she  was  affianced,  and  humbling  its  rival. 
The  duke  de  Choiseul^  always  an  enemy  to  the:  en- 
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CHAP,  terprifsiiig  mai  of  France,  eag^ly  prcmiot^d  tim 
jgj^^gg  anise  of  ihit  Americans  agairat  England.    SAxtine, 
ittr.     iiie  naval  tmnistery  hoped  that  a  war  with  En^iui» 
when  8o  much  of  her  sfcrengdi  iFras  emplojred  against 
har  hte  SMbjeds,  would  attain  his  &vourit8  objeot, 
tiie  exaltation  of  the  French,  and  the  depression  of 
the  British  navy.    These  dispositions  were  promoted 
by  the  American  ambassadors;  first,  partially  by 
Messrs.  fitlas  Dean  and  Arthur  Lee,  and  afterwards 
more  efibctually  and  completely  by  the  ilimstrious 
Frankhn.    Having  reached  the  highest  distinctions 
as  a  natural  philosopher,  this  sage  eebpsed  the  glory 
of  his  physieal  theories  by  his  political  practice :  pa^ 
triotically  devoted  to  his  native  country,  he  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  British  interest,  while  he 
considered  it  as  compatible  with  the  welfare  of 
America.    He  had  scnoumed  many  years  in  the 
metropaBs.  and  from  £s  extraordinary  taknte  was 
Connected  withable  men  of  all  tasks:  he  strenucMisly 
dqn-ecated  the  measnm  o£  government,  and  uni- 
fofmly  foretold  that  the  consequences  wonjkl  be  fatal. 
Finding  the  proceedings  oi  administration  daily 
more  hostile  to  the  colonies,  and  that  no  petitions 
would  be  received  or  regarded,  he  withdrew,  to 
assist  his  native  land,  preparing  for  war,  which  he 
now  deemed  unavoidable.     He  •  encours^d   her 
eHoTtSf  increased  her  resources,  and  presided  in  ar- 
Tanging  her  plans  and  forming  her  government. 
Having  employed  his  inventive  genius  and  profound 
wisdom  in  proriding  the  means  of  internal  seoiti^ 
to  his  eountiv;  he  next  undertook  t^  piocore  her 
^Iflie  most  uaend  foreign  assistance.    Arrived  in  Paris, 
Franklin  was  courted  by  all  ranks  as  ^  philosopher, 
the  {lolitician,  the  enemy  of  England,  and  the  m&ad 
of  Bberly.    He  succeecfed  in  determining  the  court 
of  fVaace  to  a  war  apparently  preenant  with  disccxm- 
fiture  and  distress  to  Britain,  but  destined  evortuaily 
to  recoil  on  the  aggressor.    The  state  of  France 
was  at  thiai  time  ftvoqiable  to  financial  rwmirces : 
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in  177^  M.  Neckar  being  placed  at  tibwi  head  of  ^  h^  p» 
the  ^easuiy,  by  his  skill  and  industry  bo  much  re»-  ^  ^ 
iduced  the  national  expenditure  and  improved  the  ^77^ 
revalue,  that  the  king  saw  himself  in  a  condition  to 
encounter  England  without  subjecting  his  people  to 
new  taxes*  Great  warlike  preparations  were  caj% 
ried  on  during  the  year  1777;  but,  as  the  pro- 
phetic wisdom  of  Chatham  had  foretold,  France  con- 
tinued to  abstain  from  actual  hostility,  until  the 
event  of  the  contest  with  the  colonies  should  be 
ascertained*  Thoroughly  informed  of  the  mighty 
force  which  Britain  was  employing  in  America, 
from  her  experience  of  British  valour  and  conduct 
she  could  not  reasonably  anticipate  the  ineffectual 
result  of  partial  success,  or  the  decisive  completion 
of  disaster.  The  hopes  of  England,  she, knew  from 
the  late  campaign^  had  been  extremely  sanguine ; 
but  they  had  in  no  quarter  been  fulfilled,  and  in  one 
had  entirely  been  blasted* 

The  calan^ity  of  Saratoga  finally  decided  the 
counsels  of  France ;  the  moment  of  humiliation  and 
debasement  was  chosen  by  the  court  of  Versailles  to 
give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  formidable  power  of  her 
rival.  Spain  was  no  less  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
the  Americans ;  but  harassed  and  fatigued  by  her 
wars  with  the  barbarians  of  Airica^  though  as  prone 
to  hostilities  with  England  as  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons,  she  was  not  equally  prepared  for  im*^ 
mediate  commencement. 

Parliament  met  the  20th  of  November ;  at  that  *^*,f^^^„^ 
time  intelligence  had  not  been  received  of  the  dis*  p*' ""*"•• 
astrous  fate  of  Burgoyne's  expedition^  and  the  pro* 
gressive  advantages  of  general  Howe,  with  the 
force  under  his  command,  justified  the  expectation 
of  much  more  signal  and  important  successes,  than 
those  that  were  actually  attained,  when  the  general^ 
instead  of  pursuing  Washington,  closed  the  cam« 
paign  in  the  dissipation  of  rhiladelphia.  His  ma- 
jesty's speech  spoke  hope  and  confidence.    Having 
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CHAP,  afforded  his  servants  the  means  of  victory,  the  king 
^^'  concluded  that  they  would  be  employed  with  •  eflect* 
1777.  The  powers  (he  said)  committed  by  parliament  to 
J^^^^*  the  crown  had  been  ^faithfully  exerted ;  and  he 
3ra  the  trusted,  that  the  conduct  and  courage  of  the  officers, 
JUJ^*'  with  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  of  the  soldiers,  would 
thewtf.  be  attended  with  important  success.  Persuaded 
that  both  houses  would  see  the  necessity  of  pre- 
^  paring  for  such  further  operations  as  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  war  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  rebels 
mi'ght  render  expedient,  his  majesty  was  for  that 
purpose  pursuing  the  proper  measiues  for  keeping 
the  land-forces  complete  to  their  present  establish- 
ments ;  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  increase  them, 
a  reliance  was  placed  on  the  zeal  and  pubHc  spirit 
of  parliament  to  enable  him  to  make  the  requisite 
augmentation.  Although  repeated  assurances  were 
received  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  foreign  powers, 
yet,  as  the  armaments  in  the  ports  of  France  and 
Spain  were  continued,  he  judged  it  advisable  to 
make  a  considerable  addition  to  our  naval  force ;  it 
being  equally  the  determined  resolution  of  the  king 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  be  a 
faithful  guardian  of  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and 
the  rights  of  his  people.  He  informed  the  com- 
mons, that  the  various  services  which  'had  been 
mentioned  would  unavoidably  require  large  supplies ; 
and  assured  them  that  nothing  could  relieve  his 
mind  from  the  concern  which  it  felt  for  the  burdens 
imposed  on  his  subjects,  but  a  conviction  that  they 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  their  honour  and  safety. 
His  majesty  was  resolved  to  pursue  the  measures  in 
which  they  were  now  engaged  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  constitutional  subordination,  and  still  hoped 
that  the  deluded  multitude  would  return  to  their 
duty.  The  restoration  of  peace,  order,  and  confi- 
dence^ to  his  American  colonies,  he  would  consider 

*  3ee  State  Pqien,  1777.^ 
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as  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  life,  and  the  chief  ^  ^^  ^' 
glory  of  his  reign.     The  addresses,  a9  usual^  echoed  s^ssaaa 
the  speech  ;  and  their  supporters  not  only  Justified     i^^^* 
the  measures  of  government,  but  expatiated  on  the 
beneficial  consequences  which  they  had  produced,  and 
on  the  flourishing  state  of  public  affairs.     The  op- D«^at«««« 
ponents  of  ministers  proposed  an  amendment,  re-  ^  *     '^^ 
questing  his  majesty  to  adopt  some  measures  to 
accommodate  the  differences  with  America ;  and 
recommending  a  cessation  of  all  hostilities,  in  order 
to  effectuate  so  desirable  a  purpose.     We  were  now, 
they  said,  in  a  much  worse  situation  than  when  we 
began  the  war ;  fifty  thousand  land  forces,  a  hundred 
ships  of  war,  and  thirty  millions  of  increased  debt, 
had  not  advanced  the  attainment  of  oiur  object. 
Ministers  had  asserted  that  we  were  fighting  J&r  a 
revenue^  and  thus  had  deluded  the  country  gentle- 
men and  others  into  an  approval  of  their  system  : 
was  the  accumulation  of  mortgages  the  means  of 
meliorating  income?**'    The  ministerial  assertions 
concerning  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  were  totally 
unfounded  in  truth.     The  loss  of  our  American 
trade  was  in  itself  such  a  diminution  of  opulence 
and  strength,  as  must  have  severely  and  visibly 
affected  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  state  that  ever 
existed ;  but  when  to  this  was  added  the  consequent 
ruin  brought  on  our  West  India  islands,  the  annihi- 
lation  of  our  Mediterranean,  African,  and  Levant 
commerce,  with  the  failure  of  our  fisheries,  arising 
from  the  same  cause,  could  our  circumstances  be 

{'ustly  said  to  be  flourishing?  The  depreciation  of 
anded  estates,  the  rise  of  interest,  the  fall  of  stocks, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  bankruptcies,  were  baro- 
meters which  plainly  indicated  the  commercial  and 
political  fall  of^  British  prosperity.  Were  these  the 
documents  from  which  ministers  could  evince  the 
truth  of  their  position  ?    If  such  already  were  the 

^  See  Psrtiamentayy  Debates,  1777, 
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c<Hxsequettce8  of  the  contett  with  our  colonies  only, 
what  were  we  to  expect  when  the  house  of  Bourbon 
contributed  its  combixied  strength  and  resources? 
Let  parliament  reflect  on  the  situation  to  which 
they  nad  brought  the  country  by  their  suppoit  of 
ministerial  counsels,  and  change  a  system  so  often 
demonstrated  to  be  perniciousi  but  of  which  the 
mischiefs  had  far  exceeded  the  predictions  of  waror 
ing  wisdom.  The  earl  of  Chatham  took  a  very 
active  share  in  adducing  and  supporting  these  argu- 
ments ;  and  whereas  ministers  insisted  that  both  the 
honour  and  interest  of  Great  Britain  required  per- 
severance, he  denied  that  it  was  truly  honourable 
to  persist  in  a  hopeless  undertaking,  or  advantageous 
to  seek  an  impracticable  object  by  destructive 
means.  Such  was  the  reasoning  by  which  the  cele- 
brated orators  and  statesmen  "^  of  opposition  simpli- 
fied and  exhibited  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
conduct  of  administration,  in  order  to  shew  that,  to 
recover  our  former  greatness,  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  those  measures  by  which  our  distresses  had 
been  incurred.  They  were,  however,  unavailing  j 
the  proposed  amendments  were  rejected,  and  the 
addresses  carried  by  considerable  majorities,  though 
not  so  great  as  those  which  had  voted  with  the  mini- 
ster at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  the  house 
of  commons  especially,  the  country  gentlemen 
began  to  perceive,  that  the  promises  of  American 
revenue  to  relieve  them  from  their  burdens,  were 
so  far  from  being  realised,  that  the  imposts  were 
rapidly  accumulating:  they  indeed  did  not  vote 
against  nunistry,  but  were  very  cold  in  thdr  sup- 
port 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  session  was  a  renewal 
of  the  law  for  detaining  suspected  persons.  In  dis- 
cussing this  proposition,  the  opponents  of  adminiistra- 
tion  contended,  that  as  its  principle  was  unconstitu- 

*  See  Speeches  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  Chatham,  with  others,  in  the  debate. 
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tkmal^  90  its  tq^eniion  had  been  found  to  foe  useless:  c  h  a  p* 
in  iactf  no  occasion  had  occuired  for  carrying  it  .■  ^"^'-^ 
into  effect    Ministers  argued,  that  its  cause,  the     1777* 
American  rebellion,  still  ccntinued,  and  thereby 
rendered  its  r^iewal  necessary ;  it  had  been  origL- 
nally  intended  less  to  punish,  than  to  prevent  trea^ 
son.    The  circumstance  from  which  opposition  en- 
deavoured to  demonstrate  its  uselessness,  really  arose 
from  its  preventive  efficacy :  disaffected  men  wei^ 
by  the  l^rs  of  **this  law  restrained  from  acting  ac«- 
cording  to  their  dispositions,  by  abetting  and  che«- 
rishii^  revolt.    Tlie  law  was  renewed.    From  the 
debate  willi  which  the  session  commenced  to  the 
Christmas  recess,   the  great  object  of  opposition 
was   inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation.    After 
several  incidental  and  prelusive  debates,  the  con- 
duct of  this  momentous  question  was  undertaken 
by  the  comprehensive  genius  of  Mr.  Fox.    The 
penetrating  and  expan^ve  understanding  of  this 
extraordinary  man  conceived  and  proposed  a  plan 
adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object.    ^<  It  was  Mr.Fox 
^*  useless  (he  said)  to  waste  time  in  vain  declamatioii;  !^^»!^ 
^*  let  us  estabusfa  general  tacts  by  an  accurate  m-  the  state  of 
**  duction  of  particulars.     The  great  question  con-  ^^ '""°"» 
**  cerning  the   propriety  of  perseverance  in  the 
^f  American  war,  depends  on  the  experience  which 
*^  we  already  possess,   and  a  calculation  of  the 
^^  means  which  remain  to  the  nation  for  the  attain- 
•^  ment  of  this  favourite  object'*    The   principal 
premises  of  his  projected  investigation  he  reduced 
to  the  following  general  heads:  1st,  the  expences 
of  the  war,  and  the  resources  which  the  nation  pos- 
sessed to  raise  the  supplies  necessary  for  its  continu- 
ance^ ^dly,    the  loss  of  men   from   that   wfur; 
ddly,   the  situation  of  trade,  both  with  respect 
to  America  and  the  foreign  markets;   4thly,  the 
present  condition  c^  the  war,  the  hopes  that  might 
be  rightly  entertained  from  its  continuance,  the 
conduct  and  measures  q(  the  present  a^injnistra- 

tion. 
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CHAP,  tion,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  lasting  peace,  and 
^^  our  present  state  with  regard  to  foreign  powers  ^ 
1777,  5thly,  what  progress  the  commissioners  had  made^ 
in  consequence  of  the  powers  with  which  they 
were  entrusted  for  the  purpose  of  britiging  about 
a  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
These  inquiries  would  include  a  great  variety  of 
questions,  and  would  demand  the  jMroduction  of 
a  multiplicity  of  documents.  If,  he  said,  on  fiilly 
exploring  our  situation,  it  should  appear  dangerous 
and  disgraceful,  and  to  have  arisen  from  the  mis- 
conduct of  ministers,  a  new  set  must  be  necessarily 
appointed;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  the 
country  be  flourishing  and  glorious,  as  its  advan- 
tages and  splendor  are  confessedly  owing  to  the  pre- 
sent ministers,  they  must  be  supported*  By  in^ry 
only  can  it  be  ascertained  what  our  condition  is,  and 
how  far  their  conduct  has  been  wise  or  fooUsh. 
The  more  complete  the  communication  of  docu- 
ments may  be,  the  more  thoroughly  qan  we  esti- 
mate the  merit  or  demerit  of  ministers.  If  they 
are  conscious  that  their  measures  are  right,  they  win 
court  discussion  ;  if  they  are.  aware  they  are  wrong, 
they  will  either  oppose  a  scrutiny,  or  endeavour  to 
defeat  its  purpose  by  garbled  or  imperfect  infor- 
mation. iJord  North  easily  perceived,  that  such 
strong  reasoning  could  not  be  directly  controverted; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  admission  of  the 
proposition  in  its  full  extent  would  be  neither  e^e- 
dient  nor  agreeable  to  administration ;  he  therefore 
bwS^ndcr  c^^deavoured  to  please  both  parties.  He  professed 
certain"re*  to  support  Mr.  Fox's  motiou.  It  would,  he  said, 
itrictions.  afford  ministers  an  opportunity  of  justifying  their 
conduct,  and  proving  the  nation  to  be  in  a  flou- 
rishing state :  he  wished,  however^  to  reserve  to 
himself  the  right  of  withholding  such  papers  from 
the  house,  as  it  might  be  inconvenient,  dangerous, 
or  prejudicial  to  government,  to  expose.  Mr*  Fox 
readily  perceived  the  object  and  latitude  of  this 

discretionary 
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diseretionary  exception,  and  soon  put  the  real  in-  c  h  a  p. 
tentions  of  ministry  to  the  test  A  multiplicity  of  ^^' 
papers  being  at  his  instance  produced,  he  proposed  \777. 
that  they  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  which  should,  sit  two  months  after 
that  day,  on  the  Sd  of  February,  to  afford  time 
for  the  production  of  the  required  papers,  lists,  and 
accounts.  These  propositions  being  carried,  he 
moved  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  for  copies  of 
all  the  papers  relative  to  steps  taken  in  conformity 
to  the  prohibitory  act  of  1776,  for  granting  peace 
to  those  who  should  submit  to  the  kine's  authority. 
The  minister  saw  that  the  object  of  this  motion  was 
to  prove  that  the  prohibitory  act  had  estranged  the 
colonies,  as  opposition  had  predicted,  instead  of 
conciliating  them,  as  ministers  had  prophesied.  He 
therefore  vehemently  opposed  the  motion,  as  tending 
to  produce  discoveries  which  would  be  unwise  and 
prejudicial  to  the  country.  Without  proving  this 
assertion,  he  repe&ted  it  with  such  a  variety  ot  illus- 
tration, as  by  many  members  was  received  for 
proof;  and  the  papers  were  withheld.  In  the 
aoute  of  peers,  however,  very  much  to  the  surprise 
of  both  parties  in  the  commons,  on  a  similar  motion, 
the  required  papers  were  ordered,  without  a  debate. 
Prom  this  grant  of  the  ministerial  lords,  of  what 
was  refused  by  their  colleagues  in  the  other  house, 
opposition  conceived  the  grounds  of  their  opinions 
strengthened,  respecting  the  want  of  concert  among 
the  members  c^  administration. 

But  the  arrival  of  intelligence  from  America  soon  Newg  ar- 
presented  the  state  of  the  nation  in  a  more  dismal  Jl^twlt* 
light,  than  the  sagacity  of  a  Eox,  a  Burke,  or  a  Smtogt. 
Chatham,  had  antidpated.   On  the  3d  of  December, 
dispatches  were  received  at  the  secretarv  of  state's 
joffice,  announcing  the  fate  of  the  northern  army. 
Uncertain  rumours  being  spread  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  as  soon  as  paruament  met  the  secre- 
tary WAS  questioned  respecting  the  intel%ence. 

Rising 
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mmourt   that   the  inhabitants  of  Afbany  woald  d  rt  a  p. 
<*o-operate  with  the  British  army,  and  ministers  had  ' 

formed  their  Canadian  plan,  according  to  their  \777. 
usual  practice,  on  implicit  faith  m  ime  reports. 
A  junction,  it  had  been  said,  was  designed  between 
the  armies  of  generals  Burgoyne  and  Howe,  To 
effect  this  purpose  by  sea  would  have  been  easy, 
but  by  land  would  have  occupied  a  whole  campai&m: 
befbithe  armies  could  have' joined,  the  .JA 
united  exertions  must  have  bejen  past.  General  Howe, 
instead  of  co-operating  with  Burgoyne,  was  ordered 
to  betake  himself  to  the  south ;  and  Burgoyne  and 
his  brave  soldiers  being  commanded  to  advance  into 
the  wilds  of  the  enemy^s  country,  had  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  ill-advised  directions  of  ministers. 

Lord  North,  in  the  mildness  of  his  disposition.  Different 
acknowledged  miscarriage,  but  deprecated  blame ;  {^^"^"Nonh 
his  intention  had  been  to  promote  the  honour  and  and  oer- 
interest  of  his  country  ;    he  had  counselled,   and 
acted,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment ;  he 
had  always  been  the  adviser  and  promoter  of  peace, 
and  would  gladly  relinquish  his  office,  if  his  resigna- 
tion would  facilitate  its  honourable  attainment.    He 
had  been  forced  into  a  situation  of  the  highest  re- 
sponsibility  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
obedience  to  his  sovereign,  and  had  not  accepted 
the  appointment  from  choice.     He  had  found  Ame- 
j^can  afiairs  in  a  state  which  he  by  no  means  ap- 
proved :   from  the  dispositions  of  the  Americans, 
he  saw  the  difficulty,  danger,  and  unproductive- 
ness of  taxation,  and  had  therefore  proposed  and 
carried  a  clause  of  repeal ;  in  his  subsequent  mea« 
sures,  he  had  been  dnyen  br  the  force  of  circum-^ 
stances,  instead  of  being  led  by  his  own  deliberate 
approbation.    This  gentle  reply,  which  was  better 
calculated  to  disarm  resentment  than  to  confute 
argument,    diminished  the  asperity  of  invective, 
without  weakening  the  efforts  of  reasoning.    What- 
ever  his  motived  or  wishes  might  be  (said  his 

censurers). 
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CHAP,  censurers),  the  measures  actually  proposed  by  him, 
^"^*  and  adopted  through  his  ministerial  influence  with 
1777.  such  obstinacy  of  perseverance,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  and  uniform  warnings  that  he  had  received, 
had  in  four  years  brought  enormous  debt»  flagrant 
disgrace,  and  direful  calamity  on  his  country.  If, 
therefore,  his  intentions  were  so  pure  and  faultless 
as  he  represented,  he  incurred  a  charge  of  incapa- 
city, which  ought  immediately  to  deprive  him  of 
his  situation. 

Lord  George  Germaine  was  not  so  explicit  as  his 
colleague ;  he  merely  requested  the  house  should 
suspend  its  judgment,  until  the  facts  were  properly 
examined.  He  also  insinuated,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  minister  and  general  should  undergo  a  scrutiny, 
before  a  just  and  accurate  opinion  could  be  formea. 
This  observation  being  construed  to  imply  censure 
against  the  absent  general,  revived  the  flame  of  rage 
which  the  mildness  of  lord  North  had  cooled ;  and 
produced  acrimonious  violence,  with  personal  retro- 
spections, totally  irrelevant  to  any  business  before 
the  house. 

Earl  Chatham  frequently  attended  in  parliament 
this  session,  which  was  destined  to  be  his  last !  he 
moved  on  the  5th  of  December,  that  copies  of  all  the 
orders  issued  to  Burgoyne  relative  to  the  northern 
expedition,  should  be  laid  before  the  house.  After 
pouring  out  his  eloquence  against  the  pernicious 
system,  blunders,  and  miscarriages  of  ministry,  the 
spirit  of  delusion,  he  said,  had  gone  forth  ;  the  mi- 
nisters had  imposed  on  the  people,  parliament  had 
been  induced  to  sanction  the  imposition,  and  false 
lights  had  been  held  out  to  the  country  gentlemen : 
by  a  promised  diminution  of  tax,  they  had  been 
seduced  to  the  support  of  a  most  destructive  war  -, 
but  the  visioniary  phantom,  which  had  been  thus 
conjured  up  for  the  basest  deception,  was  now 
about  to  vanish,  and  the  conduct  of  ministers  ought 
to  be  probed.     His  lordship's  motion,  eloquently 

and 
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and  forcibly  as  it  was  supported,  was  carried  in  the  chap. 
negative.     On  the  1 0th  of  December,  Mr.  Wilkes  . 
proposed  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws.     Opposi*      ^777. 
tion  gave   him  little  support;  it  was   now,  they 
conceived,  too  late  to  expect  conciliation  from  such 
a  tardy  concession,  and  measures  must  be  adopted 
more  seasonable  in  the  existing  circumstances.    On 
the  11th  of  December,  an  adjournment  to  the  20th 
of  January  was  moved  and  carried,  contrary  to  the 
strenuous  remonstrances  of  opposition,  who,  in  a 
situation  of  such  emergency,  were  extremely  ini- 
mical to  so  early  and  long  a  recess ;  and  ministers 
employed  this  interval  in  forming  and  arranging 
measures  adapted  to  the  present  reverse  of  fortune. 

The  loss  of  the  northern  army  appeared  to  have 
entirely  counteracted  the  schemes  of  administration 
for  subjugating  America.  The  advantages  obtained 
under  general  Howe,  were  far  from  being  decisive  ; 
he  had  taken  towns,  but  had  not  conquered  the 
enemy's  troops.  No  additional  forces  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  German  princes,  and  it  would  be 
with  difficulty  that  their  corps  in  our  service  would 
be  recruited  to  their  full  complement.  The  bad 
success  which  had  already  attended  our  effi^rts,  was 
verj'^  inimical  to  the  increase,  or  even  separation,  of 
our  armies  from  our  own  country.  These  actual 
difficulties  were  enhanced  by  expected  dangers ; 
the  conduct  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  so  openly, 
and,  indeed,  so  glaringly  adverse  to  Britain,  that 
war  appeared  probable,  if  not  certain.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, many,  not  inimical  to  ministers,  con- 
ceived, that  perseverance  in  our  attempts  would  be 
infatuated  obstinacy,  instead  of  magnanimous  firm- 
ness, and  expected  that  they  would  desist  from  such 
an  hopeless  enterprise :  but  these  expectations  were 
totally  disappointed;  it  was  resolved  to  persist  in  the 
system  of  compulsion.  Lord  North  was  desirous  of  counsels  of 
offisring  some  terms  of  conciliation ;  but  he  agreed  dJirin^tL 
with  his  colleagues,  that  ifthese  did  not  produce  the  recess. 

VOL.  II.  B  B  intended 
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CHAP,  intended  effect,  it  was  incumbent  on  Britain  to  per^ 
P^  '  gist  in  her  plans  offeree.  And  if  this  determination 
1777.  be  not  altogether  con^nant  to  political  wisdom,  it 
was  perfectly  conformable  to  the  general  series  of 
ministerial  conduct.  From  a  review  of  the  measures 
and  proceedings  for  the  last  four  years,  it  is  evident 
that  they  had  not  considered  the  great  subject  of 
their  thoughts  and  policy  so  comprehensively  and 
acutely,  as  to  examine,  compare,  and  estimate  the 
value  of  the  object,  with  the  trouble,  expence,  and 
danger  of  the  means,  but  narrowed  their  thoughts 
to  the  probability  of  success.  Continuing  this  im- 
perfect and  partial  mode  of  appreciation,  they  still 
entertained  hopes  that  they  might  ultimately  pre- 
vail. The  force  which  they  had  lurnished  was,  they 
alleged,  sufficient  for  the  object,  if  it  had  been  pro- 
perly employed.  Much  more  effectual  advances 
might  have  been  made  by  an  army  so  powerful,  and 
so  well  supplied,  against  such  an  inferior  enemy. 
By  wise  and  judicious  efforts,  the  Britisfi  army,  if 
iroperly  recruited  and  repaired,  must  be  victorious ; 
lut,  although  the  necessity  of  raising  a  considerable 
body  of  new  trooops  was,  on  this  ground  of  policy, 
sufficiently  evident,  the  means  were  not  so  obvious. 
The  late  misfortune,  and  the  little  apparent  room 
for  hope,  which  now  remained,  of  bettering  our  con- 
dition by  force,  allowed  no  encouragement  for  an 
application  to  parliament ;  the  minister3,  therefore, 
bad  recourse  to  the  persons  and  classes  who  had 
shewn  the  greatest  eagerness  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  American  war,  and  professed  to  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  their  peculiar  a.ttachment 
and  loyalty  to  the  crown.  They  proposed,  that  in- 
dividuals  and  corporations  should  raise  regiments, 
and  being  allowed  the  bounty-money  given  by  go- 
vernment in  the  time  of  peace^  should  defray  the  re- 
eruiting  expences  beyond  that  sum  j  in  return  for 
which,  the  contracting  parties  shoold  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers,  who,  it  was  not  doubted, 
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WDOld  willingly  undertake  to  levy  a  number  propw-  chap. 
tioned  to  their  respective  commissions ;  such  a  quota  ^^* 
of  men  would  make  up  the  requisite  supply.  In  the  ir;;. 
former  war,  Mr.  Pitt  had  experienced  many  import* 
ant  advantages  from  Scotch  highlanders.  Actuated 
by  a  mistaken  zeal,  these  courageous,  hardy,  and 
enteqxrinng  mountaineers  had  twice  struck  terror 
into  the  bravest  British  veterans,  and  the  most  popu* 
lousr  parts  of  England ;  but  had  Bhewn,  in  Flanders,  / 
Grermany,  and  America,  that,  when  properly  in- 
structed  and  guided,  they  could  %ht  as  well  for 
tbeir  king  and  countiy,  as,  when  misinifbrmed  and 
naifidted,  they  had  fought  against  our  constitutional 
law  and  government.  Part  of  the  present  plan  was, 
to  bring  great  bodied  of  highlanders  into  his  ma* 
jesty's  service.  Of  a  migratory  5and  adventurous 
disposition,  and,  in  those  days  of  unimproved  agricul«> 
ture,  po^iessing  scanty  means  of  livelihood,  those 
men  were  mudi  more  inclined  to  the  military  pro* 
fessiem,  than  people  in  richer  countries,  and  of 
stationary  habits.  Besides,  there  had  been  a  suc- 
cession of  cold  aod  withering  seasons,  which  bad 
greatly  diminished  their  usual  resources  from  pastur- 
age* Distress  combined  with  courage  and  the 
qnnt  'of  adventure,  to  dispose  ^them  to  be  soldiers* 
In  addition  to  these  motives^  anoth^  principle  was 
addressed ;  the  attachment  of  the  peasantry  to  the 
chieftains,  so  prevalent  in  all  feudal  countries ;  and 
which,  in  the  highlands,  comlHned  patriarchal  with 
seignorial  relations.  The  noblemen,  .andicttber  chiefs  voluntary 
of  the  greatest  power  and  influence,  undertook  to  re^menttf*^ 
raise  regiments.  From  the  north,  the  Mackenzies 
brought  two  thousand,  and  the  Grordons  one ;  from 
the  north-west  and  the  isles,  the  Macdonalds  brought 
one  thousand ;  from  the  west,  t^  duke  of  Argyle 
two  thousand ;  from  the  south-west,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  one  thousand;  and  from  die  southern 
frontiers  of  the  highlands,  the  duke  of  Athol  one 
thousand.   To  this  powerful  support  from  the  landed 
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P.  proprietors,  commercial  wealth  added  its  efforts? 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  raised  a  regiment  equally 
numerous  and  well-appointed  as  the  others;  nor 
was  Glasgow,  though  she  had  suffered  very  much 
from  the  American  contest,  behind  her  eastern 
neighbour.  In  England,  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
preceded  other  mercantile  towns,  in  performing  the 
same  service.  But,  in  order  to  render  the  efforts  of 
monied  opulence  generally  employed  and  exten- 
sively beneficial,  it  was  ardjently  wished,  though  not 
so  sanguinely  hoped,  that  London  would  take  the 
lead ;  the  city  and  corporation  were  not,  indeed,  so 
violently  inimical  to  the  court,  as  they  had  been 
some  years  before ;  of  the  popular  leaders,  some 
were  dead,  and  others  had,  from  various  causes, 
lost  much  of  their  former  influence.  The  general 
sentiment  was  not  so  completely  changed,  as 
to  give  ministers  a  majority  in  the  municipal  coun- 
cils of  the  metropolis :  sir  James  Esdaile,  the  lord 
mayor,  was  friendly  to  administration  ;  but  his  au- 
thority was  not  sufficiently  great  to  determine  the 
livery ;  and  his  motion  for  corporate  efforts  to  re- 
cruit his  majesty's  forces,  was  negatived.  A  private 
association,  however,  was  formed,  to  collect  the  con- 
tributions of  individuals,  and  considerable  sums  were 
raised.  The  same  mode  was  adopted  at  Bristol, 
with  proportionate  effect.  In  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land similar  attempts  were  made,  but  with  trifling 
success :  the  great  source  of  contribution,  confi- 
dence in  the  ministers  that  were  to  dispose  of  the 
product,  appeared  to  be  most  frequently  wanting. 
The  troops  levied  in  this  manner  amounted  to 
about  fifteen  thousand  men,  ten  thousand  of  whom 
were  raised  in  Scotland. 

When  parliament  assembled  after  the  recess,  the 
contributions  by  individuals  or  bodies,  for  repairing 
the  exhausted  army,  were  represented  by  opposition 
as  illegal  and  unconstitutional ;  illegal^  because 
men  and  money  had  been  raised  without  consent  of 

parliament ; 
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parliament ;   unconstitutional,   because  such  levies  chap. 
were  indefinite  as  to  number,   and  might  be  em-  ' 

ployed  to  deprive  the  country  of  its  liberties.  The  i778; 
law  lords,  and  commoners  connected  with  admini- 
stration, argued,  that  the  king,  by  his  prerogative, 
was  empowered  to  levy  men,  and  to  raise  an  army. 
When  the  new  levies  were  reported  to  parliament, 
it  was  the  duty  of  that  body,  if  they  approved  of 
the  measure,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence ;  if 
otherwise,  to  refuse  a  supply,  which,  in  effect,  would 
disband  the  troops.  The  money  raised  was  offered 
by  individuals  and  bodies,  who  had  a  right  to  pre- 
sent their  own  money  to  the  king  as  well  as  to  any 
other  person.  Voluntary  contributions  of  either  men 
or  money,  or  both,  had  been  frequently  offered  in 
times  of  emergency  ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  rebellion 
of  1745,  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years  war, 
which  were  highly  approved  by  men  most  distin- 
guished for  attachment  to  the  constitution ;  in  the 
former  of  these  aeras,  by  the  lord  chancellor  Hard- 
wicke ;  and  the  latter,  by  Mr.  secretary  Htt.  That 
the  offers  of  individuals,  in  times  of  national  diffi- 
culty, to  contribute  theif  utmost  efforts,  either  by 
men  or  money,  to  the  extrication  of  their  country, 
were  not  laudable,  and  ought  not  to  be  received, 
opposition  leaders  were  too  able  to  affirm  :  without 
discussing  the  general  principle,  they  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  cases  were  totally  different ;  and 
that  the  only  means  of  relief  from  our  present  cala- 
mities was,  to  abandon  coercive  measures,  and  with- 
draw our  troops  from  America.  But,  if  the  aug- 
mentation was  at  all  necessary,  it  should  have  been 
effected  by  filiing  up  the  old  regiments  to  their  full 
complement ;  which  would  be  both  more  conducive 
to  military  discipline,  by  attaching  new  recruits  to 
veterans ;  and  more  economical,  by  saving  imme- 
diately the  pay,  and  ultimately  the  half-pay,  of  the 
officers.  The  mode  now  adopted,  raised  many  gen- 
tlemen of  no  experience,  to  appointments  fit  only 
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CHAP,  for  veteran  officers.  The  distribution  of  miUtaiy 
2^^^  trust  bore  much  more  the  appearance  of  mimsteriai 
1778.  jobs  to  increase  their  patronage^  than  the  policy  of 
statesmen  to  strengthen  the  national  force.  These 
objections  being  canvassed  by  the  supporters  of  bA* 
nunistration,  the  question  was  proposed  for  granting 
the  sums  that  were  required  for  the  new  troops,  and 
carried  in  the  affirmative. 

The  time  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
the  nation  now  drawing  near,  various  motions  were 
made  for  the  presentment  of  papers ;  especially  the 
instructions  given  to  the  generals  in  America ;  the 
correspondence  that  had  passed  between  the  com- 
manders respectively ;  and  also  for  accounts  of  the 
troops,  artilleiT^  and  stores,  which  were  in  the 
various  parts  oi  America  in  the  beginning  of  1774, 
or  sent  thither  since  that  time.  The  papers  required, 
were  either  not  produced  at  all,-  or  so  imper- 
fectly, as  to  withhold  in  a  great  degree  the  desired 
^•^°bto  ^^ormBtion.  From  the  materials  however,  incom- 
the  state  of  plctc  as  they  were,  Mr.  Fox  attempted  to  establish 
tbena^on;  ^jj^  great  propositiou ;  not  only  the  expediency, 
but  tne  absolute  necessity,  of  bringing  the  American 
war  to  the  speediest  possible  conclusion  ;  and  of  re- 
storing harmony,  upon  a  broad  and  equitable  founda. 
tion,  bi^tween  me  mother-country  and  her  colonies* 
mlaSf '  He  comprehended  and  exhibited  in  one  view,  the 
whole  series  of  ministerial  counsels ;  the  detail  of 
means,  and  the  particulars  and  amount  of  the  result : 
ministers,  he  argued,  and  the  majority  in  paiiia* 
ment^  had  preferred  coercive  to  conciliatory  mea- 
sures; in  consequence  of  that  preference,  Britain 
had  gone  to  war  with  America ;  that  war  had  lasted 
a  certain  number  of  years,  had  been  prosecuted  with 
a  specified  force  by  sea  and  land,  attended  with  a 
stated  expence  of  money  and  lives,  and  our  utmost 
efforts  in  three  years  had  not  produced  any  mate- 
rial advantage.  The  army  of  &itain,  in  the  course 
of  hostilities,  had  been  much  more  numerous  and 

strong. 
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strong,  and  the  army  of  the  enemy  less  numerous  chap. 
and  weaker,  than  they  were  at  present:  it  was  ^"^' 
nearly  impossible  to  place  our  troops  in  America  on  177s. 
the  same  relative  footing  to  the  forces  of  the  colo- 
nies, with  these  which  had  already  failed ;  and,  after 
the  repeated  and  continued  failure  of  a  very  great 
force,  we  could  not,  consistently  with  probability 
and  common  sense,  succeed  with  a  much  smaUer. 
He  enumerated  the  details  of  expence  incurred  by 
the  war,  stated  the  resources  or  the  country,  and 
denied  that  the  nation  could  support  **  the  continu- 
ance,  much  less  the  increase  of  expence,  which  per- 
severance in  coercion  would  demand  :  repeating,  in 
detail,  the  various  political  measures  of  government, 
from  the  Boston  port  bill  downwards,  he  contended, 
that  they  had  so  much  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
Americans,  that  a  much  greater  army  would  have 
been  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  than 
Britain  had  sent,  or  could  send.  Ministers  had  not 
assisted  force  by  policy :  negociations,  it  is  true,  had 
been  tried,  but  the  obnoxious  laws,  rejection  of  pe- 
titions, and  the  very  overtures  themselves,  had  ren- 
dered them  unavailing.  From  this  chain  of  positions  «nd  infe- 
he  inferred,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  ""'^*' 
America  by  arms ;  and  our  situation  respecting 
France,  made  it  necessary  to  employ  a  strong  force 
for  the  security  of  our  own  country,  and  of  our 
garrisons  in  Europe.  He  moved,  therefore,  that  the  «id  motion; 
committee  should  address  his  majesty,  that  no  part 
of  the  old  established  national  forces  in  these  king- 
doms, or  in  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  or  Minorca, 
should  be  sent  to  America.  To  the  great  surprise 
of  the  public,  no  answer  was  made  either  to  the 
speech  or  motion  j    the  question  being  called  for  which  i  a 

rejected. 
<*  An  impartial  reader  may  probably  disapprove  of  Mr.  Fox*s  circumscription  of 
the  possible  resources  of  his  country :  as,  in  the  first  place,  erroneous  in  point  of 
fa^,  since  they  were  soon  found  equal  to  much  greater  expenditure ;  and,  secondly^ 
not  proper  to  be  publicly  declared.  Disagreement  of  opinion,  however,  concerning 
the  general  extent,  is  perfectly  oompatible  with  the  moat  exact  co-incidems  of  judg- 
ment, concerning  the  impolicy  of  employing  any  part  of  them  in  an  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate America,  after  the  disa&ter  at  Saratoga. 

B  B  4  without 
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c  HA  p.  without  a  debate,  Mr.  Fox's  proposition  was  rejected 
'      by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  to  one 
1778.      hundred  and  sixty-five. 

From  .the  silence  of  ministers,  it  was  conceived 
1;hat  a  new  scheme  was  in  agitation  respecting  Ame- 
rica, which  determined  them  to  abstain  from  that 
subject,  until  they  should  be  ready  to  lay  their  plans 
before  parliament.  While  the  public  was  anxiously 
expecting  the  result  of  ministerial  deliberations,  Mn 
Fox  proposed,  and  explained  to  the  committee  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  twelve  motions,  framed 
agreeably  to  the  principles  and  outlines  which  he 
had  already  stated  and  drawn.  Their  object  was,  to 
particularise  the  force  employed,  the  numbers  lost, 
the  sums  expended,  and  progress  made ;  and  to 
establish,  as  a  general  position,  that,  in  every  view 
of  this  improvident  and  destructive  war,  they  should 
bear  constantly  in  mind,  that,  besides  our  having 
suffered  such  disgraces  in  its  progress  as  this 
country  never  before  experienced,  all  those  thou- 
sands of  lives,  and  millions  of  money,  had  not  only 
been  thrown  away  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  but 
thatji  on  the  contrary,  the  vast  expence  of  blood 
and  treasure  had  rendered  conciliation  much  more 
difficult,  and  consequently  our  situation  as  a 
nation  infinitely  worse,  than  if  the  sword  had 
never  been  drawn.  Ministers  objected  to  the 
several  motions,  as  tending  to  disclose  our  situa- 
tion to  the  enemy,  and  being  in  other  respects 
hurtful  to  the  country.  Resolutions  of  a  similar 
import  were  moved  in  the  house  of  peers  by  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  and  experienced  the  same 
fate. 

S!^tifa"on^'       In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  war,.  Mr.  Burke 
the  employ,  moved  au  inquiry  into  the  employment  of  the  In- 
ment  of  In.   (jjans.     Detailing  the  horrid  massacres  of  these  sa- 
vages  with  all  his  animation  and  force  of  descrip- 
tion, he  contended,  that  the  infliction  of  individual 
pain,    more  than  the  political  annoyance   of  their 

enemies. 
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enemies,  was  their  object ;  and  thence  argued,  that  chap. 
their  mode  of  hostility  was  not  conducive  to  the  pur-  ^^* 
poses  of  civilized  nations  engaged  in  a  war  ;  these  vrs, 
not  being  torment,  but  reduction  and  pacification. 
Nothing  but  necessity  could  excuse  the  employment 
of  such  savage  warriors ;  the  reasons  that  were  in 
force  in  the  war  between  the  French  and  English,  did 
not  now  exist.  The  Indian  tribes  had  formerly  been 
powerful  states,  relatively  to  the  European  settlers  ; 
it  was  then  necessary  to  cultivate  amity  with  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  murderous  incursions;  but 
now  their  numbers  were  reduced,  and  there  remained 
no  motive  or  reason  for  seeking  their  alliance.  To 
the  purposes  of  conquest  or  coercion,  they  were 
totally  inefficacious ;  flieir  employers  might,  through 
them,  obtain  partial  butchery,  but  could  derive  no 
important  advantage :  on  the  appearance  of  danger, 
they  would  immediately  desert  every  other  com- 
mander, as  they  had  abandoned  Burgoyne.  The 
employment  of  the  savages  was  also  farther  objec- 
tionable as  a  measure  of  economy,  one  Indian  soldier 
cost  as  much  as  five  of  the  best  regular  troops ;  even, 
therefore,  were  their  mode  of  warfare  unexception- 
able in  other  respects,  the  service  did  not  nearlv 
repay  the  expence.  It  was  said  by  ministers,  that 
if  we  had  not  employed  the  Indians,  the  Americans 
would  have  employed  them  against  us :  but  there 
was  no  proof  that  they  ever  entertained  any  such 
intention ;  and  if  they  had,  the  cruelty  would  not 
have  been  so  destructive  against  regular  embodied 
soldiers,   who  could  so  easily  repel  those  undisci- 

{)lined  murderers,  as  against  scattered  and  defence- 
ess  women  and  children.  The  attempt  also  to 
incite  an  insurrection  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the 
southern  colonies,  he  reprobated,  as  equally  bar- 
barous and  impolitic,  as  farther  irritating  the  Ame- 
ricans by  the  attempt,  and  being  in  the  execution 
ineffectual ;  and  the  motion,  after  a  long  debate, 
was  negatived. 

Lord 
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CHAP.      Lord  North  had  frequently  aflTorded  ground  for 
^^'      an  opinion  that  he  was  by  no  means  so  eager  for 
1778.     coercive  measures  as  some  of  his  colleagues.    He 
Loni ,        had  made  several  attempts  to  produce  conciliatory 
rf°^gwL"  plans,  and  had  shewn  himselr  not  indisposed  to 
tion  with  the  couccssion,  uutil  he  was  recalled  by  his  co-adjutors 
CO  mes.      ^^  ^j^^  coercive  tone  of  the  court.  *    Although,  in 
compliance  with  the  more  obstinate  and  imperious 
members  of  the  cabinet,  he  expressed  a  determina- 
tion to  persevere  in  the  attempt,  agreeably  to  his 
own  disposition  as  well  as  to  the  policy  which  his 
judgment  approved,  he  once  more  made  a  concilia- 
tory essay,  and  on  the  lyth  of  February  1778  he 
proposed  to  the  house  of  commons  a  plan  for  that 
purpose.    He  repeated  his  uniform  conviction  of 
the  inefficiency  of  American  taxation  as  a  measure 
of  finance ;  and  thereby  virtually,  though  not  ex- 
pressly, acknowledged  the  false  reasoning  of  those 
colleagues  or  supporters  who  proposed  by  war  with 
America  to  increase  our  revenue.     He  had  wished 
to  keep  the  discussion    of  taxation   as  a  right  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  parliament,  being  convinced 
that  its  exercise  would  neither  be  productive  nor 
expedient.  Circumstances  and  events  had  forced  the 
subject  upon  the  legislature,  and  the  uncomplying 
conduct  of  the  colonists  had  rendered  war  unavoid- 
able.   The  success  of  the  hostilities  had  been  totally 
different  from  what  the  country  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect, from  the  great,  well  appointed,  and  amply- 
provided   force,     which  had   been    furnished   by 
government.    In  the  whole  course  of  the  last  cam- 
'*  paign,  sir  William  Howe,  in  the  number  and  good- 

ness of  his  troops,  and  all  manner  of  supplies,  had 
been  hitherto  much  superior  to  the  army  of  Wash- 
f  ington.    General  Burgoyne,   until  the  disaster  of 

^  Bennington,  was  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  Gates. 

The  issue  of  this  expedition  was  totally  different 
from  the  expectations  that  were  reasonably  formed ; 

•  See  this  History,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xiv.  &  passim. 

but 
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but  to  events^  and  not  to  hogeSf  their  plans  must  chap. 
be  adapted.    He  moved  to  bring  in  two  bills,  one     ^^- 
to  declare  the  intentions  of  parfiament  concerning     ir/g. 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  taxing  America ;  and 
another,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  appoint  commts« 
sioners  for  quieting  the  disoraers  now  subsisting  in 
the  colonies.    Five  commissioners  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed, any  three  of  whom  were  empowered  to 
treat  with  toe  congress,  or  any  other  assembly  of 
men^  and  even  with  individuals  in  America^  con* 
oeming  grievances  existing  in  the  government  of 
the  cobnies,  or  in  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  that 
extended  to  them ;  and  contributions,  or  any  other 
regulations  which  might  be  for  the  ccnnmon  good 
of  both  countries;  with  a  proviso,  however,  that 
such  agreements  should  not  be  binding  until  ratified 
by  paraament    The  commissioners  were  to  be  in* 
vested  with  absolute  power  for  proclaiming  a  cessa* 
tion  of  hostilities  by  sea  and  land,  opening  an  inter* 
course  with  the  mother-country,   suspending  the  . 
operation  of  all  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the 
North  American  colonies  passed  since  the  10th  of 
February  176S»  and  granting  pardons  to  every  de- 
scription of  persons. 

In  viewng  these  propositions  of  lord  North,  one 
remark  is  very  obvious ;  if  the  measure  now  offered 
was  right,  it  ought  to  have  been  adc^ted  sooner ; 
either  the  minister  evinced  want  of  knowledge  and 
wisdou),  in  incurring  the  danger  and  expence  of 
war  without  an  adequate  object ;  or  want  of  firm- 
ness and  perseverance,  in  too*  readily  succumbing 
unde^  misfortune.  To  wise  and  magnanimous  na- 
tions, the  hour  of  distress  is  not  the  hour  of  submis- 
sion ;  and  the  present  offers,  after  the  threats  and 
denunciations  of  ministers,  were  very  naturally  and 
fairly  construed  to  be  the  concessions  of  discomfited 
boasting.  Very  mortifying  it  was  to  the  feeling  of 
every  patriotic  Briton,  that  his  countiy,  which  had 
so  mten  dictated  to  the  most  powerful  nations  o£ 

Europe, 
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CHAP.  Europe,  and  had  lately,  under  the  auspices  of  Pitt,' 
,,,2=  acquired  such  greatness  and  glory,  was  now  so  far 
1778.  changed  and  humiUated  as  to  be  the  solicitor  of 
peace  from  her  recent  subjects:  galling,  indeed,  these 
reflections  were  to  the  generous  pride  of  patriotism ; 
it  was,  however,  the  province  of  wisdom  to  attend 
less  to  feeling,  than  to  real  interest*  If  it  be  the 
highest  office  of  prudence  to  avoid,  in  any  material 
case,  error  of  judgment  conducive  to  prejudicial 
conduct,  its  employment  next  in  importance  is  re- 
cantation and  reform.  Dearly  purchased  experience 
had  taught  us,  that  coercion  would  not  succeed,  at 
least  without  sacrifices  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
object ;  conciliation  was  therefore  expedient.  But 
the  proposed  system  bore  the  general  character  of 
its  author,  wishing  to  please  all  parties,  and  satis- 
fying none ;  defeating  the  purposes  of  benevolent 
disposition  and  acute  imderstanding,  by  the  want  of 
firmness  of  temper.  It  was  stamped  with  the  same 
mixture  of  natural  conciliation  and  adventitious 
coercion,  the  same  imperfectness  of  comprehension, 
which,  in  the  commencing  act  of  its  ministry,  after 
proposing  the  repeal  of  the  other  obnoxious  duties, 
reserved  the  three-penny  tax  upon  tea.  • 

The  speech  with  which  his  lordship  introduced 
his  plan,  and  the  propositions  themselves,  were 
heard  with  profound  attention,  but  without  marks  of 
approbation  from  any  party,  class,  or  individual  in 
the  house.  The  minister  declared,  that  his  present 
sentiments  were  those  which  he  had  always  enter- 
tained, and  an  accurate  and  minute  examiner  of  his 
conduct  and  character  could  discover,  that  the 
change  here  supposed  was  perfectly  conformable 
to  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  indecision  and  fluctua- 
tion. But  the  greater  number  of  his  hearers  had 
attended  to  acts,  rather  than  to  the  mind  and  circum- 
stances in  which  they  originated,  and  though  sur- 
prised at  his  plan,  wondered  much  more  at  the  de- 
clarationg  by  which  it  was  prefaced.     He  had  been 

considered 
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considered  by  parliament,  and  represented  to  the  ^  ^^  ^* 
nation,  as  the  person  most  tenacious  of  those  rights  , 

which  he  was  how  willing  to  resign,  and  the  most  i^^?- 
averse  from  that  submission  which  he  now  proposed 
to  offen  The  minister  received  the  earliest  support 
from  those  who  had  most  vigorously  combated  his 
preceding  measures,  but  expressed  their  fears  that 
the  concessions  were  too  late,  and  that  they  had 
waited  till  France  had  probably  completed  a  treaty 
with  the  American  provinces ;  they  would,  however, 
vote  for  any  scheme  that  tended  to  reconciliation. 
The  principal  bill  underwent  various  animadversions 
from  the  usual  supporters  of  the  minister.     After  • 

several  material  corrections  and  modifications,  it 
passed  in  both  houses  without  a  division.  After  its> 
amendments  being  expressed,  the  new  bill  was  as 
follows :  "  An  .  act  for  removing  all  doubts  and 
apprehensions  concerning  taxation  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  in  any  of  the  colonies,  pro- 
vinces, and  plantations  in  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies ;  and  for  repealing  so  much  of  an  act, 
made  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
majesty,  as  imposes  a  duty  on  tea  imported  from 
Great  Britain  into  any  colony  or  plantation  in 
America,  or  relates  thereto.'*  The  second  bill, 
which  was  a  corollary  from  the  first,  passed  with 
little  opposition.  The  commissioners  were,  the 
comm^der  in  chief,  lord  Howe,  the  earl  of  Car- 
lisle, William  Eden  esq.  and  governor  Johnstone. 
The  able  and  learned  Adam  Fergusson  was  secretary 
to  the  mission. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  duke  of  Grafton  Hostile  in- 
informed  the  peers,  that  he  had  received  well-attested  from^?°'„cc. 
intelligence,  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  and*actually 
signed  between  France  and  America ;  and  demanded 
from  ministers,  either  an  acknowledgment,  or  denial, 
of  this  important  act.  Lord  Weymouth,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  southern,  department,  protested  that  he 
had  heard  no  account  of  such  alliance  being  formed^ 

or 
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CHAP,  or  even  intended :  but  within  a  wee^  after  »tfaii 
_^^lgj.  declaration,  a  message  was  delivered  to  each  house 
1778.      by  the  respective  ministers,  to  the  following  effect : 
"  His  majesty  having  been  informed,  by  order  of 
the  French  king,  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce has  been  signed  between  the  court  of  France 
and  certain  persons  employed  by  his  majesty's  re- 
volted subjects  in  North  America,  has  judged  rt 
necessary  to  direct,  that  a  copy  of  the  avowal  de- 
livered by  the  French  ambassador  to  lord  viscount 
Weymouth   be   laid   before   parliament ;    and  at 
the  same  time  to  acquaint  thetn,  that  his  mc^esty 
has  thought  proper,  in  consequence  of  this  oflfensive 
communication  on  the  part  of  France,   to  send 
orders  to  his  minister  to  withdraw  from  that  court : 
his  majesty  is  persuaded,  that  the  justice  and  good 
faith  of  hk  conduct  towards  foreign  powers,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  wishes  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  rf 
Europe,  wfll  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  w^orld ; 
and  his  majesty  trusts  that  he  shall  not  stand  respon- 
sible for  the  disturbance  of  tranquilKty,  if  he  should 
find  himself  called  upon  to  resent  so  unprovoked 
and  so  unjust  an  aggression  on  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  and  ike  essential  interests  of  his  kingdom^ 
contrary  to  the  most  solemn  assurances,  subversive 
of  the  law  of  natiotis,  and  injurious  to  the  rights  of 
every  sovereign  power  in  Europe.     His  majesty,  re- 
lying with  the  firmest  confidence  on  the  zealous  and 
affectionate  support  of  his  faithfol  people,  is  deter- 
mined to  be  pr€|iared  to  e:sert  all  the  for<^e  and 
resources  of  his  kingdoms,  which  he  trusts  will  be 
found  adequate  to  repel  every  insult  ^d  attack  ;  and 
to  maintain  and  m>hold  the  power  and  repiitation 
of  his  country/*    The  minister  moved  an  address  to 
the  throne,  which,   besides  conforming  to  the  prin- 
cipal positions  of  the  message,  dedlared  the  stroi^st 
indignattcm  and  resentment  at  the  unjui^  and  un- 
provoked conduct  of  Fhmce,   arising    from  that 
restless  and  dangerous  spirit  of  ambition  and  ag- 

grapdizement 
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grandizement  which  had  so  often  invaded  the  rights  chap. 
and  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe.     It  con-      ^^' 
eluded  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  most      i776. 
zealous  assistance  and   support,   and  declared  the 
firmest  confidence   that    the  whole  nation  would 
contribute  every  possible  exertion  for  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown^  and  the  just  rights  and 
essential  interests  of  these  kingdoms. 

In  the  house  of  commons  an  amendment   wad  Proposition 
proposed,  that  his  maiesty  should  remove  from  his  !!!!J'l*J*" 

^      *^    •!      Ai_  •     •  ^    "^       •  1.  n  .  movalof 

councils  those  mimsters,  m  whom,  irom  experience  minbten. 
of  the  pernicious  effects  of  their  past  measures,  his 
people  could  place  no  confidence  in  the  present 
momentous  situation  of  public  affairs.  The  chief  Aigumemg 
arguments  for  the  amendment  were,  that  it  would  ^^ "  • 
be  extremely  foolish,  and  no  less  dangerous,  to  con- 
fide the  management  of  the  most  arduous  war  in  > 
which  Britain  had  ever  engaged,  to  ministers  whose 
conduct  had  been  a  series  of  ignorance,  rashness, 
and  weakness,  and  had  already  brought  the  country, 
from  a  high  pitch  of  power  and  glory,  to  its  present 
humiliation  and  distress ;  who,  having  found  the 
kingdom  in  peace,  by  their  counsels  and  measures 
had  changed  that  state  of  happiness  and  prosperity 
into  all  the  horrors  and  mischiefs  of  an  unnatural, 
cruel,  and  destructive  civil  war ;  and  whose  ignorance 
and  obstinacy,  disdaining  all  warjiing,  had  plunged 
this  nation,  into  all  its  present  danger  and  calamity.*^ 
There  could  not  be  a  more  glaring  or  criminal 
instance  of  ministerial  negligence  and  imbecility, 
than  that,  in  times  of  peace  they  could  not  discover 
the  designs  and  transactions  of  France,  until  they 
wbre  openly  avowed.  Ministers  had  shewn  them- 
selves totally  unfit  for  managing  our  affairs ;  there- 
fore they  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  conduct 
of  greater  and  more  difficult  situations.  The  enemy 
presumed  on  the  notorious  weakness  and  instability 
which  had  long  characterized  the  British  counsels. 

^  Parliamentary  Reports. 

They 
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CHAP.  They  knew,  that  if  the  ministers  had  been  peni^ianers 
I  ^^'  of  France,  'they  could  not  have  promoted  the  in- 
1778.  terest  of  that  country  more  effectually  than  they  had 
actually  done.  It  would  be  useless  to  offer  any 
support  to  his  majesty,  without  informing  him  at 
the  same  time  of  the  incapacity  of  those  to  whom  he 
had  entrusted  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
After  such  repeated  instances  of  folly,  neglect,  and 
incapacity,  the  nation  could  repose  no  confidence  in 
his  present  ministers ;  and  their  removal  alone  could 
realize  any  offers  of  support,  and  revive  the  droop- 
ing spirit  of  the  people.  That  single  measure 
would  strike  more  terror  into  the  enemies  of  this 
country,  than  all  the  warlike  preparations  which 
we  were  capable  of  making  under  the  present  no- 
torious imbecility  of  our  councils  and  conduct. 
against  it.  Agaiust  thcsc  arguments  the  minister  and  his  friends 
did  not  offer  refutations  equally  strong ;  but  they 
contented  themselves  with  asserting  their  conduct 
to  have  been  unblamable,  and  the  best  which  the 
state  of  affairs  could  possibly  admit ;  and  repeated 
their  asseverations,  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
country,  and  its  ability  to  defend  itself,  and  inflict 
punishment  on  our  enemies  for  their  unprovoked 
attack.  The  course  of  the  debate  brought  forward 
the  question  of  American  independence,  and  mani-^ 
fested  that  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  between 
certain  members  of  opposition,  which  had  before 
begun  to^  discover  itself,  and  eventually  rendered 
them  distinct  and  even  opposite  parties.  By  a  part 
of  opposition,  the  immediate  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  America  was  considered  not 
only  as  the  wisest,  but  the  only  measure  which  could 
extricate  us  from  the  present  evils,  without  still 
greater  losses,  and  with  any  probable  prospect  of 
f  deriving  future  advantage  from  our  colonies. 
This  was  the  opinion  held  by  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  itiarquis  of  Rockingham,  Messrs.  Burke, 
Fox,  and  other  members  of  that  party ;  but  the 

earls^ 
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fwl*  Cbntham,  Temple,  w^  iSbelbura^  wA  iord  chap. 
Caiodfailt  Me$$rsi.  I>unping  cM^diBarre,  with  someotheii      ^^- 
m^mber^i  of  both  hou^w,  were  totgfly  averse  &om      ,"„,7" 
the  iodep^Kidence  of  Am^aie^    Such  a  cojicessian 
they  congiider^d  aft  the  greatest  of  all  political  and 
national  evil9,  wd  a»  includiog  the  utter  degrada- 
tion a»d  final  niin  of  Britainf   The  other  division 
q(  opposition  adjsaitted  the  evUs  to  be  great,  bi^t 
not  equal  to  those  wk^ich  mmt  be  incurred  ib  endeiV' 
vouring  to  prevent  its  oowplelion,  and  thought  that 
no  effort  tor  that  purpoie  would   be   ultiinately 
succesafuln 

Aftjp^  the  hostile  declaration  of  France,  tb^  in*  Mr.  f<« 
^uiryifttQ  the  state  «f  the  nation  was  principally  \^^^ 
directed  to  the  oonditiom  of  the  navy.  On  thl^  wto  the 
lUh  of  March,  Mr-  Fox  having  taken  a  view  of  ^J,^"" 
our  naval  force  in  the  various  harbours  of  thiy 
country  and  the  dulferwt  stations  abroad,  as  the 
result  of  the  whoie,  proposed  a  motion,  importing 
that  the  public  had  paid,  in  the  last  eight  years,  for 
the  ordinaries  and  extraordinaries  of  the  navy, 
though  the  greater  part  of  that  period  was  &€^ 
fr^3(i  boatUities,  about  double  the  mm  to  whi^ii 
the  estimate  for  the  same  service  amounted  in  th^ 
eight  years  commencing  with  17^^  and  ending 
with  17M,  whidi  included  the  whoie  of  the  lat^ 
war ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  jincreaae , 
of  cost,  the  present  naval  force  of  Qreat  Britain  wA 
Ireland  was  inadequate  to  the  very  dangerous  criais 
of  public  affiurs.  Ministers  neither  endeavqured  to 
confute  the  assertions,  nor  to  overturn  the  argu>- 
ments  of  their  fOTmidable  adversary :  the  force  which 
they  could  not  combat,  they  endeavoured  to  eludei  j 
the  motion,  they  said,  was  impolitic,  as  it  tended  to 
expose  to  the  enemy  the  state  and  disposition  of 
our  maritime  strength;  and,  by  this  commo© 
odb^eetion,  they  prevailed  on  parliament  to  stiflQ 
inquiry* 

VOL.  II.  c  c  The 
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CHAP.       Th^:  great  statesman  of  opposition  having  failed 
^^-      in  his  endeavour  to  investigate  the  future  efficiency 
1778.     of  our  fleets,  was  not  deterred  from  prosecuting  ms 
His  inquiry  inquiries,  which  he  now  turned  to  the  past  direction 
pbL  and     and  conduct  of  our  armies,  and  on  the  IQth  of 
Sclm  of  the   ^^''9'^  ^®  proposed  to  the  committee  the  consider- 
Canadaex.    atiou  of  the  Canada  cxpeditiou.     He  undertook  to 
pedicioo.      demonstrate  that  the  plan  was  impolitic,   unwise, 
and  incapable  of  producing  any  good  effect  j  that 
the  provision  made  for  it  was    inadequate  to  the 
object,  and  that  general  Burgoyne  had  acted  agree- 
ably to  the  tenor  of  his  instructions :   if  he  esta- 
blished these  three  positions,  (he  said)  he  would 
deduce  from  them  a  motion  concerning  the  conduct 
of  lord  George  Germaine.     The  ministers  opposed 
the  inquiry  chiefly  for  the  same  reason  that  they  had 
resisted  a  former  attempt  of  a  similar  tendency,  the 
absence  of  one  of  the  parties ;  they,  however,  entered 
more  into  the  actual  merits  of  the  plan  than  on  the 
preceding  occasion,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  northern  expedition  was,  in  the  first  place,  a 
wise  and  necessary  measure ;  that  it  was  capable  of 
success,  and  the  design  evidently  practicable ;  and 
that  the  noble  secretary  in  whose  department  it 
lay,  had  omitted  nothing  which  could  be  done  by 
an  attentive  minister  to  insure  its  success.  Although 
.  they  did  not  fully  enter  upon  this  justification,  yet 
they  brought  forward  that  which  they  appeared  to 
consider  as  their  principal  ground  of  defence.    The 
question  being  at  length  called  for,  the  first  resolu- 
tion was  rejected  by  the  majority  of  164  to  44. 
Mr.  Fox,  enraged  and  indignant  at  the  event   of 
this  division,  not  only  declared  that  he  would  not 
propose  another  motion ;  but,  taking  the  resolution 
of  censure  out  of  his  pocket,  tore  it  into  pieces,  and 
immediately  quitted  the  house. 

The   duke  of  Richmond  early  in  this  session 
moved  and  procured  a  grand  committee,  to  inquire 

into 
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tttto  the  state  of  the  nation  j  and  having  been  very  chap. 
active  in  forwarding  its  investigations,  on  the  7m     ^^" 
of  April  he  took  a  general  view  of  the  progress  and      i^7g, 
result.    It  had  not  produced,  in  every  case,  he  said, 
the  desired  information,    but   the   effects    on  the 
whole  had  been  important  and  beneficial ;  they  had 
ascertained  the  state  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
vast  expenditure  which  accrued  from  the  American 
war.    Ministers,  it  was  true,  had  used  their  utmost 
efforts  to  prevent  parliament  from  being  informed ; 
but,   in  opposing  the  resolutions  as  unseasonable, 
they  had  fully  admitted  the  facts  on  the  allegation 
of  which  they  were  grounded.  They  were  far  froin 
pretending  that  the  asserted  deficiencies  of  the  army 
a-nd  navy  were  unfounded ;  they  objected  not  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  but  to  the  policy  of  the  pub- 
lication.    Viewing  the  state  of  the  resources  made  The  doki 
known  through  the  exertions  of  the  committee,  he  ^S*^^ 
proposed  to  finish  the  inquiry  by  an  address  to  the  poses  an  id- 
throne,  which  should  exhibit  an  abstract  of  the  in-  ^^^^  ^ 
formation  obtained,  the  resolutions  proposed,  and 
the  general    inferences    which  sprung  from  the 
whole. 

Founded  upon  these  bases,  the  projected  address 
represented  to  his  majesty  the  state  of  his  do-  *  . 
MiKiONs;  and  expressed  the  indignation  of  th&: 
house  against  the  conduct  of  ministers,  by  which  it 
was  caused.  In  this  calamitous,  though  he  trusted 
not  desperate,  situation  of  public  affairs,  they  re- 
posed their  ultimate  hope  in  his  majesty's  paternal 
goodness.  It  reminded  the  king  of  the  constitu- 
tional principles,  whence  issued  the  revolution,  and 
the  accession  of  his  illustrious  house ;  and  the  ^eat 
and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country  while  its 
government  adhered  to  these  principles.  It  recalled 
to    his    majesty's    recollection    the     pkosperous 

AND       GLORIOUS       STATE      IN      WHICH       HE.     FOUND 

ITHESE  REALMS ;    Contrasted    the  condition  of  that 
time  with  the  present  distress,  and  declared  a  confi- 

c  c  2  dence 
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CHAP,  dence  that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of ,  the  soye^ 
^^-     reign  wonld  put  an  end  to  that  system  und«  which 
1778.     SO  latal  a  reverse  had  taken  place.    This  was  the 
substance  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's  address,  in- 
terspersed through  which  was   poignant    asperity 
against  'his    m^esty's    court  and  administration. 
While  proposing  remedies  for  the  alleged  evils,  he 
insisted  that  the  only  sure  means  of  extrication  from 
a  war  with  the  colonies,  was  the  recognition  of 
schjsra  of    their  unqualified  independence.   This  was  a  propo- 
SK'S'cs.  «ition,  to  which  not  only  lord  North,  but  the  most 
tion  of       firmly  and  violently  and  ardent  supporter  of  coer- 
i!Sr^-     cive  measures  was  not  more  inimical  than  the  illus- 
«nce.         trious  champiou  of  conciliation,  the  earl  of  Chat- 
ham.   His  lordship  had  that  session  frequently  at- 
tended  the  house  of  peers,  less  from  the    relaxa* 
tion    of  distemper  than  from    the  calls  of  duty, 
which  the  increasing  calamities  of  his  country  made 
him  consider  as  every  day  more  imperious.     In  a 
bodily  state  fitted  only  for  the  stillness  and  quiet 
of  a  bed  of  sickness,  he  encountered  the  active 
warfare  of  the  senate,  hoping  his  counsels  might  at 
length  be  admitted  by  those  who  were  experiencing 
suc^  evUs  from  former  rejection  and  intractability, 
,  and  that,  in  his  old  age,  he  might  contribute  to 
restore  part  of  the  prosperity,  greatness,  and  glory 
which  he  had  acquired  for  his  country  in  the  vigour 
of  his  life,  and  idiich  lefit  her  when  he  ceased  to 
guide  her  affidrs.    His  exertion,  in  the  former  part 
of  the  session,  so  much  beyond  his  bodily  strengd), 
had  increased  his  (tistemper ;  but,  informed  of  ^be 
business  that  was  to  be  agitated,  and  aware  of  the 
doctrines    which  would  be    brought  forward,  he 
thoiight  it  incumbent  on  himself  to  render  it  loani- 
fest  to  the  worid,  that  though  be  a^eed  ^th  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  aSierents  in  re- 
probating the  system  of  ministry,  he  totally  differed 
Brom  them  on  the  question  of  American  independ- 
ence. He  accordingly  betoc^  himself  to  the  senate, 

9  of 
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of  which,  for  Bear  half  a  century^  he  had  bec^  the  chap. 
brightest  luminary.     Having  arrived  in  the  house,^      ^  ' 
he  refre^ed  himself  in  the  lord  chancellor's  roonif      nrs. 
until  he  learned  that  business  was  about  to  begin* 
The   infirm    statesman  was  led  into  the  house  o^ 
peers  attended  by  his  son-in-law,  lord  Mahon,  and 
resting  on  the  arm  of  his  second  son»  Mr.  William 
Pitt.    He  was  richly  dressed  in  a  superb  suit  of  black 
velvet,  with  a  full  wig,  and  covered  up  to  the  knees 
in  flannel.    He  was  pale  and  emaciatecC  hut  the  dart-  Lnt  efbrts 
ing  quickness^  force,  sgad  animation  of  his  eyes,  and  cha^». 
the  expression  of  his  whole  countenance,  showed  that 
hismindr^toinec^its  primaeval  peri^ji^acity,  brilliancy, 
and  strength.'   The  lords  stood  up,  and  made  a  lane 
fbar  him  to  pass  through  to  the  bench  of  the  earlsy 
4Uid  with  the  gracefulness  of  deportment  for  which  he 
was  so  eminently  distinguished,  he  bowed  to  them 
as  he  proceeded.   Having  taken  his  seat,  he  listened 
with  the  most  profound  attention  to  the  speech 
of  the  duke  of  Kichmond.    When  his  grace  had 
finished,  lord  Chatham  rose ;  he  lamented  that,  at  so 
in^rtant  a  crisis,  his  bodily  infirmities  had  inter- 
fered so  often  with  his  regukur  a(ttendance  on  hi« 
duty  in  parliament     ^'  I  bave  this  da^  (said  he) 
*'  made  an  efibrt  beyond  the  powers  of'^my  consti- 
^'  tution,  to  come  down  to  the  house»  perhaps  the 
last  time  I  shall  enter  its  walls,  to  express  my  irir 
dignation  against  the  proposition  of  yielding  the 
sovereignty  of  America.    My  lord,  I  rejoice  that 
*^  the  grave  nas  not  closed  upon  me,  that  I  am  still 
alive  to  Uft  up  my  voice  against  the  ^smember- 
ment  of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy.  Pressed 
down  as  I  am  by  the  load  of  infirmity,  I  am 
little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  thismost  perilous 
conjuncture ;  hut,  my  lords,  while  I  have  sense 
"  and   memory^   I  never  wiU  consent  to  tarnish 
the  lustre  of  tibis  nation  by  an  ignominious  sur- 
render of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions.    Shall 
a  pepp]^  so  lately  the  terror  of  the  worlds  now 

c  c  3  «^  fall 
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CHAP.  ^<  fall  prostrate  before' the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  It  is 
^^'  "  impossible.  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  informed 
J  778.  "  of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom  ;  but  I  trust  it 
"  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its  just  rights, 
"  though  I  know  them  not ;  and  any  state,  my  lords, 
"  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at  least  make  one 
"  effort ;  and,  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like 
«  men." 

The  duke  of  Richmond  declared  his  grief  and 
horror  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  to  be 
lis  great  as  that  of  any  man  in  the  house  or  nation, 
but  how  was  it  to  be  avoided:  he  himself  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  means  of  resisting  with  success 
the  combination  of  America  with  France  and 
Spain.  He  did  not  know  how  to  preserve  the  de- 
pendence of  America.  If  any  person  could  prevent 
such  an  evil,  lord  Chatham  was  the  man ;  but 
what  were  the  means  that  great  statesman  would 
propose.  Lord  Chatham,  agitated  by  this  appeal, 
made  an  eager  effort  at  its  conclusion  to  rise ;  bilt 

H»  Hi«?e88,  before  he  could  litter  a  word,  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
heart,  he  fell  down  in  a  convulsive  fit.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  and  lorcl  Temple,  who  were  nearest  him, 
caught  him  in  their  arms.  The  house  was  imme^ 
diately  in  commotion,  strangers  were  ordered  to 
depart,  and  the  house  was  adjourned.  Lord  Chat- 
ham being  carried  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
piedical  assistance  soon  arrived.  ,  Recovering  in 
some  degree,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  to  his  villa 

death,         at  Hayes  in  Kent,  and  there  he  lingered  till  the 
11th  of  May,  when  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the 
•    seventieth  year  of  his  age.  '     .  - 

Thus  died  William  Pitt,  earl  ^  of  Chatham ;  his 
death  being  hastened  by  his  efforts  to  save  his  coun- 
try, whose  interest  and  glory  it  had  been  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  promote.  Many  as  are  the  exam- 
ples of  uncommon  ability  which  English  history 
presents,  she  has  none  to  record  more  brilliant, 
jnoie  forcible,  or  more  beneficial  to  the  times  in 

which 
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which  it  operated.  Surpassing  other  senators  in  chap. 
glowing,  energetic,, and  commanding  eloquence,  he  ^' 
still  wther  exceeded  them  in  political  wisdom  ;  1778. 
astonishing  parliament  as  an  orator,  he  astonished 
the  nation  and  all  mankind  as  a  statesman.  Rarely 
have  been  united  in  the  same  person,  such  powers 
of  thought,  speech,  and  action.  Grasping  the 
principles,  circumstances,  and  relations  to  be  con- 
sidered and  discussed,  he  instantaneously  perceived 
the  arguments  to  be  adduced  in  deliberation,  or  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  conduct.  Sagacious  to 
discover,  rapid  and  powerful  to  invent  and  combine, 
luminous  and  strong  to  explain  and  impress,  he 
was  decisive  and  prompt  in  execution.  He  not  only 
discerned  and  chose  effectual  means,  but  applied  them 
at  the  instant  of  time  which  was  most  favourable 
to  their  efficacy.  ^  Thoroughly  master  of  the  human 
character,  he  perfectly  comprehended  the  general 
and  peculiar  talents  and  quaUties  of  all,  with  whom 
either  accident,  inclination,  or  duty  induced  him  to 
converse.  Hence  he  selected  the  fittest  instruments 
for  executing,  in  the  manifold  departments  of  pub- 
lic service,  his  wise,  bold,  and  sublime  plans.  Not 
his  intellectual  powers  only,  but  the  estimation  re- 
sulting from  these,  in  union  with  his  moral  conduct, 
gave  to  Mr.  Pitt  an  authority  far  transcending  that 
of  other  ministers :  inaccessible  to  avarice,  unse- 
duced  by  pleasure  and  luxury,  the  abstinence  of  his 
dispositions,  and  the  temperance  of  his  habits,  con^ 
firmed  that  confidence  which  his  wisdom  and  mag- 
nanimity created:  destined  for  the  army,  he 
did  not  receive  an  academic  education.  The 
ground-work  of  erudition  was  indeed  laid  in  clas- 
sical knowledge  d;  but  the  superstructure  was  left  to 
himself.  His  studies  were  ethics,  poetry,  eloquence, 
history,  and  politics  ;  especially  the  history  and  poll- 
tics  of  his  country.     Thus  he  was,  in  a  great  mea- 

^  At  £aton,    where  he  was  the    (^temporary  and  friend  of  Lyttelton  and 
Fielding, 

c  c  4  sure 
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c  tt  A  i».  i!;ure  srelf-tatig^t  His  getAu^y  though  e'sttmotdinaiy  iti 
.^^^:  force  and  fmility,  aftd  enriched  wiih  ample  »ate- 
I778,  rials,  not  being  msciplined  *n  proportion  to  ite  capa- 
city and  knowledge,  did  iK>t  hiybitualty  e:x!e«t  ttm£ 
in  dose  deduction*^;  but,  for  grandeur  of  coti^«p- 
tion  and  comprehetisiveiiess  of  views,  force  of  wt- 
soning,  depth  of  eottclusion,  and  sagacity  of  pre- 
diction; strength  and  suWiwHlty  of  imagery,  and 
appositene^s  of  allusion  ;  for  pathetic  in  every  kind 
and  variety ;  for  wielding  alt  will  tfce  judg^ne^ 
fencies,  and  passions  of  his .  hearers,  WiHiam  Pitt 
stood  unrivalled.  But  his  wisdom,  ttiagnattimity, 
a*id  enetgy,  are  most  cleafly  beheld  i«i  their  ^^ieete. 
At  the  b^intting  of  the  «eveii  years  war,  the  'totion, 
pefrceiving  their  country  neglected  by  ministens, 
her  arms  discotaifited  and  inglc^rious,  and  her  spirits 
drooping  and  i!eSpomyttg,  <!!alled  on  Mr-  fttt  #br 
teJietl  Utisfuppofted  by  court-'kiterest,  obn^&iMs 
to  the  iconfederacy  which  had  long  pre^^eid,  his 
genius  overpowered  intrigue.  He  aaiKye  to  the 
highest  office,  when  none  else  by  IsolSing  it  coidd 
isave  the  irtkte.  Having  risen  eicolusively  by  ability 
hitnself,  his  chief  object  was  to  bring  every  kind  of 
sbffifty  into  action  which  coiM  be  t^ftgfidal  to  the 
coontiy.  Disdaining  to  governby  parties,  he  absorbed 
thenl  all  into  his  own  vortex.  IVom  torpidity^  weak* 
ness,  defeat,  disgrace,  and  dejection,  he  changed  the 
condition  of  the  nation  to  ardour,  strength,  victory, 
glory,  and  triumph.  Nor  did  Britain  by  her  affec^ 
tiouj  gratitude,  and  admiration,  or  Europe  by  her 
astonishment,  bear  stronger  testimoniesof  his  exalted 

* 

^  keasonirtg  does  not  merely  defied  'Up6ti  pow^r,  but  on  (xiwer  comSnaed  and 

fadiki^ed  by  habit.    Every  able  man  is  not  necessarily  an  habitual  logician ;  nor  is 

•  evety  age  and  country  which  exhibits  works  of  great  ability,  necessarily  eminett  f:>f 

l>atiodtifitive  efforts.    In  ^e  reign  of  George  the  nectmi,  close  aigumient  was  not 

the  principal  eharactexistic  of  our  senatorial  oratory ;  brilliant  and  powerful  images 

to  charm  the  fancy,  pathetic  desdrfptions  and  exhiUtioifn  to  impress  ikt  ieelfags, 

aidteti  by  graceful  elocution  and  deUveJry  to  strike  the  senses,  wene  much  more 

prominent  in  the  most  approved  models,  than  an  unbroken  chain  of  antecedents  and 

eonSeqiftncds  merely  conducting  truth  to  the  understanding.    Thus  the  state  of 

the  senate  encouraged  that  mode  of  eloquence  whltk  the  early  studies  and  pnrs«its 

'6{  Mr.  Pitt  tended  to  bestow. 

merits 
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itt^rit,  tfaiM  France  by  her  hatred  and  terror  for  the  c  h  a  p. 
name  of  Ktt     As  Bntaui   flourished  while  this      ^^' 
statesman  conducted  her  <x>uficils,  from  the  time  his  ""TttT*" 
directicm  ceased  her  decline  comofienced;  but,  as 
he  had  caused  her  elevatioii  by  his  own  msdom 
aad  vigour,  he  endeavoured  to  pKvent  har  dowo- 
fal  through  the  rashness,  folly»   and  weakness  of 
othei9*    From  the  rise  of  this  iniMvating  system 
of  o^onial  policy,    he   perceived   its    tendency; 
aod  foresaw  aiKi    foretold  its   effects*     He    tried 
to  avert  the  evil,  but  his  attempts  were  vain :  a 
&Ah  body,  a  constitution  debilitated  by  intense 
application,  and  labouring  under  grievous  malady^ 
ebatructed  his  regular  attendance  in  parliament,  to 
deprecate'  pernicious  measures ;  but»  when  he  did 
appear,  his  speeches  deserved  record  as  the  emphatic 
-States  ot('  prophesying  wisdom.    Nature  arrayed 
transcMdency  of  genius,  and  grandeur  of  soul,  in 
]pieuing  and  striking  colours,  and  bestowed  on  this 
raimmite  son  an  animated  and  expressive  counte- 
Yiajfice,  a  tall  aaad  goiceful  %ure,  with  a  dignified 
Mifim  amd  deportment. 

Tttis  <flAatesmaa  possessed  ambition  in  cooamon 
wi^  either  great  minds  that  are  engaged  in  active 
!life»  If,  bow^fver,*  he  lovi^  power,  it  was  neithar 
to  enrich  himself  nor  his  friends,  biit  to  aggrandize 
ifiis  country,  and  humUe  her  enemies.  A  more 
appropriate  feature  in  his  character,  was  contem^pt 
for  tame  mediocrity^  He  perhaps  too  much  dis- 
tkined  that  dexterity  and  address,  whicb^  tiiough 
•easily  attained,  aaid  no  indication  of  superior  talents, 
often  smooths  tSie  road  for  the  executicm  (^ 
•wise  ^md  beneficial  plans  r  such  a  man  must  have 
seen  the  inferiority  of  his  colleagues  ;  but  it  was  not 
necessary  to  his  political  pmpbses  to  make  them  ^ 

feel  that  inferiority.  His  unbending  resolution  is 
an  object  of  regret  to  patriots,  as  it  produced  his 
resignation^  when  his  vervicBs  were  so  essential  to 
liis  countty.    In  the  various  rakfcions  of  private  life^ 

lord 
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lord  Chatham  was  amiable  and  estimable.  He 
married  a  lad V,  whose  tdentsand  character  rendered 
her  worthy  of  such  a  husband ;  whose  conversation 
solaced  his  mind  in  the  hours  of  infirmity  and  pain, 
and  whose  views  coincided,  and  efforts  co-operated, 
with  his  own,  in  the  tuition  of  their  several  children,. 
Few  and  trivial  were  the  blemishes,  which  merely 
shewed  that  this  extraordinary  man  was  not  ex- 
empted from  the  imperfections  of  humanity ;  but 
the  historian  who  desires  to  narrate  the  truth,  must 
endeavour  to  hand  down  to  posterity  William 
Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
England. 

When  the  intelligence  of  lord  Chatham's  death 
arrived,  the  house  of  commons  being  sitting,  colonel 
Barre,  in  a  concise  but  just  eulogium,  expressed 
the  obligation  of  the  country  to  the  deceased  states- 
man, and  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  for 
directions  that  his  remains  should  be  interred  at 
the  public  expence :  the  motion  received  general 
approbation.  A  monument  was  also  proposed,  and 
unanimously  resolved  to  be  erected  in  Westminster 
abbey.  The  following  day  it  was  stated  to  the 
house,  that  the  illustrious  object  of  their  veneration, 
highly  as  he  had  benefited  the  nation,  had  been 
by  no  means  equally  attentive  to  his  own  private 
fortune ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  opportu- 
nities, he  had  left  his  family  destitute  of  ail  suitable 
provision.  An  address  was  proposed  and  voted  to 
his  majesty,  by  which  an  annuity  of  4000/.  per 
annum  was  settled  for  ever  on  those  heirs  of  the 
late  earl  of  Chatham  to  whom  the  earldom  might 
descend,  and  20,000/.  were  granted  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  session,  application  was 
made  to  parliament  in  favour  of  Ireland,  to  relieve 
that  country  from  sundry  restraints  respecting  their 
manufactures  and  trade :  these  restrictions  injured 
Ireland,  it  was  alleged,    without  serving  Britain* 

8  From 
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From  the  facts  presented  by  lord  Nugent,  who  chap. 
introduced  the  business,  and  other  collateral  evi-  ^^1^ 
dence,  it  appeared  that  the  trade  of  Ireland  had  hts. 
suffered  severely  during  the  war ;  that  the  ex^port- 
ation  of  Irish  manufactures,  was  in  a  great  measure 
suspended ;  that  thence  numbers  of  the  people 
were  deprived  of  their  stated  epiployments,  and 
rendered  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The 
decay  of  the  trade  was  still  nlore  severelv  felt,  in 
consequence  of  very  heavy  additions  which  had 
been  recently  made  to  the  civil  establishment,  by 
the  increase  of  pensions  and  other  burdensome 
appointments :  the  relief  solicited  was  to  take  off 
some  of  the  many  incumbrances  which  oppressed 
both  the  export  and  import  traffic  of  that  king- 
dom. In  order  to  favour  the  woollen  manufactory 
of  England,  the  Irish  had  been  hindered  from  manu- 
facturing their  own  wool :  the  consequence  was, 
that  Irish  wool  was  smuggled  over  into  France,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  British  manufacturers,  as 
with  such  n^aterials  France  would  soon  be  able  to 
rival  England.  Bills  were  introduced  to  revive  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  Ireland,  without  injuring 
this  country.  The  relief  proposed  in  the.  house  of 
commons  was,  first,  that  the' Irish  might  be  permitted 
to  export  directly  to  the  British  plantations  or  settle- 
ments all  merchandize  which  should  be  the  produce 
of  that  kingdom  or  of  Great  Britain,  wool  and 
woollen  manufactures  only  excepted ;  as  also  foreign 
certificate  goods  legally  imported :  2dly,  that  a 
direct  importation  should  be  allowed  to  all  com- 
modities being  the  produce  of  the  British  planta- 
tions, tobacco  only  excepted :  Sdly,  that  the  direct 
exportation  of  glass  manufactured  in  Ireland  should 
be  permitted  to  all  places  except  Great  Britain: 
4thly,  that  the  importation  of  cotton  yam  the  ma- 
nufacture of  Ireland  should  be  allowed,  duty  free, 
in  Great  Britain : .  as  also,  5thly,  the  importation  of 
sail-cloth  and  cordage.  .  Bills  founded  on   these 

propositions 
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CHAP,  propositioiis  enoounterird  a  strong  oppoBitkm*  The 
^'  proiected  change  alarmed  the  merchants  of  Bristol 
ana  Liverpool,  and  also  the  manufacturers  of  Lan- 
casliire  and  the  county  of  Nottingham,  who  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  admission  of  Ireland  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  rights  of  British  subjects;  and  a 
general  alarm  was  spread  through  most  of  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  parts  of  the  kingdom* 
They  considered  the  admittance  of  Ireland  to  any 
share  of  British  trade,  as  not  only  destructive  ot 
their  property,  but  being  equally  subversive  of  thek 
rights.  They  were  as  little  disposed  to  consent  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  should  cultivate  their  own 
manufactures,  and  dispose  of  their  native  conuao- 
dities  at  the  proper  foreign  markets,  as  they  were  to 
admit  them  to  any  limited  degree  of  participattom. 
Afler  much  discussion,  in  which  the  supporters  of 
the  bill  had  the  advant^e,  it  was  agreed  by  both 
parties  to  defer  the  final  adjustment  until  the  naxt 
sessicm  of  parliament.  The  opposers  gave  way  to 
partial  enlargements  with  regard  to  Irish  tm}e, 
from  which  its  supporters  hoped  that,  by  allowu^ 
them  another  session  before  its  final  determinatioi^ 
they  might  become  weU«disposed  to  promote  some 
of  the  propositions. 

Sib  Philip  Jennings  Clerk  introduced  a  bill  f^^ 
restraining  contractors  with  government  from  a  seit 
in  parliament,  unless  the  contract  should  be  made 
at  a  public  bidding.  The  arguments  on  both  sides 
were  obvious :  by  the  proposers  of  the  law  it  was 
alleged  that  contracts  were  often  granted,  on  the 
most  advantage<His  terms,  for  purposes  of  ccf* 
ruption :  by  its  impugners,  that  it  would  be  very 
unjust. to  deprive  an  individual  of  his  privileges  as 
a  British  object,  because  he  had  engaged  to  fumiafc 
at  a  ^ipulated  price  articles  wanted  tor  the  public 
service.  Members  of  parlianoent,  who  were  d^atred 
from  this  source  of  mercantile  profit^  if  disposed  lo 

trafiic  in  corruption,  could  easily  accomplish  tli^ 
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desire  clandestinely  through  :^nt8 :  the  biU  was  chap. 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  only  two,  the  numbers      ^' 
being  against  it  115,  for  it  113.  '^"m^ 

On  the  14th  of  May,  near  the  dose  of  the  session,  Repeal  of 
sir  George  Saville  proposed  a  bill  for  the  rep^  erf  Uam w 
certain  penalties  and  disabilities  that  were  esti^  respeaing 
blished  by  an  act  of  the  tenth  of  William  UL  for  ^^Tcs. 

? preventing  the  farther  growth  of  peppery.  The 
egal  and  political  ability  of  Mr.  Dunning  was 
chiefly  employed  in  explaining  the  evils  now  pro- 
posed to  be  removed.  By  the  act  in  question, 
popish  priests  or  Jesuits,  found  to  officiate  in  the 
service  o£  the  Romish  church,  incurred  the  penalties 
of  felony  if  foreigners,  and  of  high  treason,  if 
natives :  the  successions  of  popish  heirs  educated 
abroad  were  forfeited,  and  their  estates  descended 
to  the  nest  protestant  heir :  a  son,  or  other  nearest 
protestant  relation,  might  take  possession  o£  the 
estate  of  a  father  or  other  next  kinsman  o£  tim 
popish  persuasion,  during  the  life  of  the  real  pro* 
prietor :  papists  were  prevented  from  acquirii^  any 
legal  property  by  purtkase,  a  term  which  in  law  in* 
duded  every  mode  (rf  acquiring  property,  but  de- 
scent ;  and  thus  the  various  sources  of  acquisition 
were  shut  up  from  the  Roman  catholics.  The 
mildness  of  government  had  softened  the  rigour  of 
the  law ;  but  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that  popish 
priests  constantly  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  basest  erf 
Unkind,  common  Lformen.  On  the  evidence  of 
any  erf  these  wretches,  the  magisterial  and  judicial 
powers  were  necessitated  to  enK)rce  all  the  shameful 
penalties  of  the  act.  Others  erf  these  punishments 
held  out  powerfiil  temptations  to  horrible  and  fla* 
gitious  crimes.  They  seemed  fitted  to  poison  the 
sources  of  domestic  relicity,  to  dissolve  civil,  moral, 
and  religious  obligations  and  duties,  xnd  to  loosen 
aH  the  nonds  of  society.  Besides  the  intolerant  and 
oppressive  prindiple  of  the  act,  it  appeared  from  the 

history 
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CHAP,  history  of  its  enactment^  that  it  was  a  measure  o( 
^^  party  intrigue  more  than  of  general  policy.  Even 
nyg.  if  there  then  existed  reasons  ii^ich  justified  severity, 
they  were  no  longer  in  force.  The  Roman  catholics 
had  conducted  themselves  with  unquestionable  pro- 
priety during  the  present  reign,  and  had  that  very 
session,  presented  a  petition  expressive  of  their  loy- 
alty and  attachment  to  the  king  and  government, 
and  their  resolution,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  to  defend  their  king  and  country  against 
the  apprehended  invasion  of  the  French  and  all  their 
enemies.  The  ministerial  party  was  extremely  well 
inclined  to  shew  favour  to  such  meritorious  subjects; 
and,  though  aware  of  their  general  unpopularity, 
they  did  not  themselves  chuse  to  hazard  a  propo- 
sition which  would  most  probably  excite  alarm 
among  the  protestants  ;  they  very  gladly  adopted 
therefore  the  measure  when  brought  forward  by 
opposition,  and  the  bill  passed  both  houses  without 
a  division. 
jy  jj^  The  supplies  for  this  year  were  sixty  thousand 

"^^  ^'  seamen,  with  a  considerable  augmentation  of  land- 
tnd  taxes,  forces.  The  ways  and  means  were,  a  loan  of  six 
millions  at  three  per  cent.,  with  an  annuity  of  two, 
pounds  ten  shillings  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
or  for  life  ;  the  sum  of  480,000  /.  was  raised  by  a 
lottery,  and  two  millions  by  exchequer  bills.  The 
new  taxes  were,  an  additional  duty  of  eight  guineas 
per  ton  imposed  on  all  French  wines,  and  four 
guineas  on  all  other  wines,  sixpence  in  the  pound 
'  on  houses  valued  from  five  to  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
and  one  shilling  on  all  above  fifty  pounds.  The 
house-tax  bill  was  strongly  opposed,  as  unjust,  par- 
tial, and  oppressive;  from  the  high  value  of  the 
houses  in  London,  it  was  asserted  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  burden  would  be  borne  by  the  metropolis. 
It  was  answered,  that  the  value  of  houses  arose 

'See  Bomet'aHbtoiy  of  Us  own  times. 
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chiefly  from  their  situation,  M^hich  rendered  them  chap. 
pleasant,  convenient,  .or  profitable  to  their  occu-      ^^' 
]Hers,  and  that  the  advantages  much  more  than     1778. 
compensated  the  expence  even  with  this  addition ; 
that,  in  other  commercial  places,  rents  rose  in  pro- 
portion to  their  lucrative  situation,  and  that  oth^r 
parts  of  the  kingdom  would  contribute  a  much 
greater  share  of  the  tax  than  had  bieen  asserted :  the 
houses  in  every  town  or  village  as  well  as  in  London, 
would  pay  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  arising  from 
the  situation.     Beside  the  specific  sums  granted  by 
p^liament,  an  appUcation  was  made  for  a  vote  of 
ciredit.     TTiis  requisition  occasioned  a  very  warm 
debate :  opposition  contended,  that  the  incapacity 
of  administration  was  so  glaring,  and' their  conduct 
so  very  absurd  and  ruinous,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely imprudent  to  trust  to    their    discretion. 
Ministers  defended  their  own  measures,  and  insisted 
that  a  vote  of  credit  was  both  usual  and  necessary  in 
such  circumstances,  and  that,  though  the  assertions 
of  opposition,  \£  proved^  would  demonstrate  them 
unfit  for  theii  offices,  yet,  until  the  allegations  were 
established  on  better  grounds   than   declamatory 
invective,  the  present  counsellors,  having  the  con- 
fidence of  parUament,   remained  in  their  offices; 
and  the  public   service   therefore  required,   they 
should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  disch£^rging 
their  duties.     The  minority  appeared  not  to  have 
meant  any  objection  to  the  vote  of  credit,  since, 
notwithstanding    the    eloquence   exerted    on   the 
subject,  they  suffered  it  to  pass  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

The  charge  of  boundless  expenditure  was  a  fre-  a  motion 
quent  theme  of  animadversion  during  the  session,  ^^^^^l 
and  a  comtnittee  was  proposed  for  inspecting  the  specting  ex- 
public  accounts ;  but  the  motion  was  controverted  p«"^'^"^*» 
by  the  supporters  of  administration,  who  declared, 
that  the  prudence  and  economy  of  ministers  were  so 
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CHAP,  very  great  and  satiafactory,  that  all  examinatioii  of 
^^^  accounts  would  be  superfluous.    If  undue  profits 
1773.     in  some  particular  instances  had  been  obtained  by 
contractors^  the  treasury  would  oblige  them  to  re* 
fund  such  sums,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  inquiry 
should  be  made.     The  inspection  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  mischief,    by  disseminating  ill- 
founded  Jealousies  and  suspicions  among  the  people. 
Althougn  this  reasoning,  that  it  was  unnecessaiy 
to  investigate  the  management  of  pecuniary  9tew* 
ards,  because  they  themselves  and  their  connexions 
asserted  that  they  were  prudent  and  economical^ 
may  not  convince  an  impartial  reader,  yet  it  ccm- 
vinced  the  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
b  rejected.    tJje  dcsircd  inquiry  was  prevented. 

On  the  Sd  of  June,  parliament  was  prorogued. 
His  majesty,  in  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  ajfter  re- 
turning thanks  to  parliament  for  their  wise  delibera- 
tions and  vigorous  efforts,  expressed  himself  respect^ 
ing  the  interference  of  France,  virith  a  dignity  and 
magnanimity  worthy^ of  the  first  personage  in  the 
first  nation  of  the  universe.  He  spoke  the  merited 
resentment  of  conscious  justice,  supp<Mrted  by  con- 
Dignified  scious  power.  ♦^  My  ^desire  (said  our  king)  topre- 
hu  TO^^y.  serve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  has  been  unirorm 
and  sincere ;  I  reflect  with  great  sati^action,  that  I 
have  made  the  fiiith  of  treaties,  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  rule  of  my  conduct ;  and  that  it  has  been 
my  constant  care  to  give  no  just  cause  of  offence  to 
any  foreign  power :  let  that  power,  by  whom  this 
tranquiUity  snail  be.  disturbed,  answer  to  their  sub- 
jects, and  to  the  world,  for  aU  the  fatal  coase- 
qnences  of  war :  the  v^our  and  firmness  of  mv 
paiiiament  have  enabled  me  to  be  prepared  for  sueh 
events  and  emeigencies  as  may  happen ;  and  I  tnuit 
that  the  expaienced  valour  and  diadfdine  of  mgr 
^  fleds  and  armies,  and  the  loyal  and  unit^  ardour  9£ 
the  nation,  armed  a^d  aniinated  in  the  d0Smc%  of 

every 
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every  thing  that  is  dear  to  them,  will  be  able,  under  c  m  a  p. 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, .  to  defeat  all  .--^^ 
the  enterprises  which  the  enemies  of  my  crown  may     1778 
presume  to  undertake,  and  convince  them    how 
dangerous  it  is  to  provoke  the  spirit  and  strength  of 
Great  Britain/' 
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Campaign  opens  in  America.  —  Operations  by  detachments 
from  general  Hauoe^s  army, —  Howe  resigns  the  command — 
festival  in  honour  ofhim^  under  the  name  ofMischienza — 
departs  for  Europe  —  and  is  succeeded  by  sir  Henry  Clinton. 
-—*  Arrival  of  commissioners  from  Britain, — The  Americans 
refuse  to  treaty  unless  as  an  independent  nation. — Evacu- 
ation of  Philadelphia — and  march  through  the  Jerseys. — 
Battle  of  Freehold  Court-house — the  British  army  is  sue- 
cess/id — and  arrives  at  New  York. — UEstaing  arrives 
with  a  French  fleet — maritime  operations.  —  Attempts 
upon  Rhode  Island. — Partial  and  detached  expeditions. — 
lyEstaing  departs  for  the  West  Indies. — Farther  proceed- 
ings of  the  commissioners — issue  a  proclamation  without 
^ect  —  return  to  England. — Congress  publish  a  counter- 
manifesto. — Hostilities  in  Europe. — Admiral  Keppel  takes 
the  command  of  the  channel  fleet.  —  Capture  of  the  Licome 
French  frigate  —  of  the  Pallas. — Keppel  returns  to  Ports- 
mouth  for  a  reinforcement  —  sails  in  pursuit  of  the  enerm^ 
'^descries  the  French  fleet  off  Ushant.— Battle  of  the  27th 
of  July  indecisive. — The  French  fleet  retires  during  the 
night.  — Apprehensive  of  a  lee-shore^  Keppel  foi^bears  pur^ 
suit. —  Captures  by  frigates  and  privateers.  — Balance 
greatly  favourable  to  England. —  Depredations  by  Paul 
Jones — plunders  the  seat  of  loid  Selkirk. — Crimination 
and  recrimination  by  Keppel  and  Palliser  —  are  respect- 
ively tried  and  acquitted. 

c  HA  P.  inROM  political  proceedings  we  now  return  to 
*  military  transactions.      The  hostile  armies   at 

1778.  Philadelphia  and  Valley  Forge  passed  the  severity  of 
oi*^1n "  the  winter  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  in  great 
America,  tranquillity.  Spring  arrived,  and  the  commander  in 
chief  continued  to  repose  himself  at  Philadelphia  j 
he,  however,  sent  out  several  occasional  detach- 
ments, which  displayed  British  intrepidity  and  skill 
in  desultory  operations,  without  any  material  result. 
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In  the  be^iiming  of  March,  colondi  Mawhood  was  chap. 
sent  with  the  27th  and  46th  regiments,  and   the     ^^^' 
New  Jersey  volunteers,  to  make  a  descent  on  th^     1778. 
coast  of  Jersey,  to  procure  forage,  p-nd  assi^  the  operations 
loyalists,  who  were  severely  oppressed  by  Livingston,  memTfrom 
the  American  governor.     Various  creeks  communi-  gn«"J 
cate  with  the  Delaware  on  the  Jersey  side  j  over  the  "  "' ' 
Allewas,  one  of  these,  there  were  three  bridges ; 
Thompson's  farthest  up,  St.  Quinto^'s  in  the  middle, 
and  Hancock's  next  the  river.     At  the  two  last  the 
provincials  determined  to  make  a  stand.    Mawhood 
having  pretended  to  retreat,  enticed  the  Americans 
to  cross  St.  Quinton's  bridge,  and  fall  into  an  am- 
.buscade   which    he  had   previously  formed  j    the 
enemy  being  surrounded,  most  of  them  were  either 
killeo,  taken  prisoners,  or  drowned.    Major  Simcoe, 
being   employed    to  attack  the  party  posted   at 
Hancock's  Bridge,  ci'^ossed  the  creek  in  boats  by 
night  with  a  party  of  soldiers  ;  assailed,  surprised, 
and  dispersed  the  An^ericans ;  and  secured  a  passage 
for  the  whole  British  detachment:  colonel  Maw- 
hood having  completed  his  forage,  returned  to  Phi- 
ladelphia. In  the  beginning  of  May,  an  American 
brigade,  commanded  by  general  Lacy  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia,  being  posted  at  the  Crooked-billet, 
on  one  of  the  chief  r^ads  betweeo  the  country  and 
Philadelphia,  obstructed  the  approaches  of  farmers 
with  prpvisions  for  the  city.  That  enterprising  and 
inteUigent  officer,  major  Simcoe,  h^-ving  perceived 
this  position  and  diwoyered  its  object,  proposed  to 
march  round  with  the  queen's  rangers,  so  as  to  gain 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  another  party  should 
lie  in  ambuscade  to  intercept  their  retreat  to  Wash- 
ington's    army.     The    scheme    being    apprqyjB^^ 
colonel  Abercrombie  was  appointed  to  comm^eiid 
;  tbe  ambuscade,  and  tp  lie  in  wait  till  he  should  he^r 
the  firing  of  Simcoe'^  corps,.     On  the  30th.  pfMa^, 
major!  Simcoe  set  off  with  hi^  detachment  ,^7:  the 
projected  rout^  and  afterwitrds  Aberqrpmbie  de- 
parted with  al^out  four  jhui^dred  light  ipfantry,  a 
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CHAP,  large  party  of  light  dragoons,  andliorses,  for  th^ 
_^^!^  sake  of  greater  expedition,  to  mount  his  foot  sol- 
1778.  diers.  The  colonel  could  not  reach  thtf  place  of 
his  destination  at  the  appointed  time  during  the 
night;  eager,  however,  to  support  major  Simcoe, 
he  sent  forward  his  cavalry  ancff^ht  infentry.  The 
commander  of  the  advanced  corps  having  proceeded 
as  far  as  Lacy's  out-post,  was  seen  and  fired  at  by 
the  enemy's  sentinel,  but  did  not  retire.  The 
American  comipander  concluding  a  stronger  force 
to  be  at  hand,  immediately  filed  up  the  country, 
and,  by  abandoning  his  baggage,  escaped  the  pur- 
suit, ihe  British  troops  having  dislodged  the  pro- 
vincials, returned  with  the  captured  baggage  to 
Philadelphia ;  and,  by  the  success  of  this  excursion^ 
greatly  faciHtated  the  conveyance  of  provisions  to 
the  British  army.  An  expedition  being  sent  under 
majors  Maitland  and  Simcoe,  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  American  vessels,  that  had  escaped  the 
preceding  campaign  at  the  capture  of  the  forts  on 
the  Delaware.  These  desultory  enterprises  proved 
that  British  courage  and  conduct  by  land  and  water 
were  equal  to  the  efibrts  of  former  times,  however 
little  they  conduced  to  the  promotion  of  British  iiw 
terest 
Howe  re-  FoR  scvcral  mouths,  sir  William  Howe  had  re- 
cJ^ttV  ^^Ived  to  resign  his  command,  and  intimated  his 
intention  to  lord  George  Germaine.  His  alleged 
ground  for  desiring  to  be  recalled  was,  that  he  had 
not  received  the  necessary  confidence  and  support 
from  admmistration.  Ministers  expressed  the  ut- 
xAest  suiyrise  at  his  complaint,  the  grounds  of  which 
they  affirmed  were  fully  confuted  by  the  written 
authority  with  which  he  was  entrusted*  >nd  the 
fierce  with  wJiich  he  was  furnished.  Tha  requested 
j^itiyfliteh,  however,  was  granted,  and  the  general 
accordingly  prepared  to- depart  for  £urope. 

Tim  easv  and  agreeable  inann^rs  and  indulgent 
conduct  of  general  Howe,  had  gained  the  aflection 
of  many  otni&  officers.    Those  viewing  his  exploits 
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and  services  through  the  partial  medium  of  attach-  chap. 
ment,   attributed  to  them  a  merit   and  efficacy     ^^^' 
greater  than  that  which  has  been  allowed  them  by     1778. 
flie  rigorous  scrutiny  of  impartial  jud^ent.    As  a  J^^'^ 
testimony  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  held  him  under 
their  general,  some  of  his  officers  gave  in  honour  Mi^tJlnM 
of  him,   when  about  to  resign    his  command,   a 
festival,   which  they  denominated  a  Afischienza. 
The  exhibition,  indeed,  was  of  a  miscellaneous  na^ 
ture,  and  partook  partly  of  the  nature  of  Roman 
spec^cles  on  the  return  of  victorious  generals  to 
tneir  grateful  country :  the  general  marched  through 
the    ^my  between  two  triumphal  arches.      lus 
train  of  attendants,  however,  seven  silken  knights 
of  the  blended  rose,  seven  silken  knights  of  the  burn- 
ing mountain,  and  fourteen  damsels  representing 
the  paragons  of  knight-errantry,  called  oefore  the 
imagination  the  Jabulotis  glory  of  chivalrous  ages. 
A  tilt  and  tournament,   or  mock  representation  qf 
warlike  atchievementSj  made  a  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment.    On  the  top  of  each  triumphal  arch  was 
placed  a  figure  of  Fame,  ornamented  with  stars, 
blowing  from  her  trumpet,  in  letters  of  light,  Tes 
lauriers  sont  immortels. '    While  the  multitude  were 
dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  this  magnificent  specta-! 
cle^  some  of  the  by-standers,  whose  fancies  had  not 
been  sublimed  into  the  regions  of  romance,    but 
sufiered  their  memories  fully  to  recollect,  and  their 
judgments  to  appreciate,  actual  performance,  won-    ' 
dered  where,  when,  and  how  these  immortal  laurels: 
bad  been  earned.     Soon  after  this  signal  testimony  ,Hvtt  for 
of  esteem  and  admiration  had  been  adduced  in  favour  j^""^*'"^ 
of  his  exploits  as  commander  in  chief,  sir  William  by'^enry 
Howe  returned  to  Europe,  and  the  office  which  he  cfimon. 
left  was  conferred  on  sir  Henry  Clinton. 

The  British  commissioners  now  arrived  with  con-  ^H!^^;^ 
dilatory  propositions.  To  the  success  of  their  mis-  nonen  fiRn 
sion,  many  obstacles  were  foreseen  j  but  some  had  ^^"^ 

^  Annuil  R^gilter,  1778. 
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CHAP,  lately  occurred  which  had  not  been  expected*  Be-* 
^^^*  fore  the  completion  of  the  treaty  between  France 
1778.  and.  the  Americans,  the  court  of  Versailles  stated  a 
diflSculty,  without  the  removal  of  which  they  sjdd 
they  could  not  accede  to  an  alliance.  Were  Bri- 
tain and  America  to  be  recoijciled,  ^on  terms  by 
which  the  latter  should  renounce  her  independence, 
the  engagements  which  she  might  have  contracted 
would  be  no  longer  valid.  To  destroy  this  ground 
of  objection,  the  congress,  in  November  1777>  en- 
tered into  a  resolution,  declaring,  that  they  would 
reject  all  proposals  for  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  which  should  be  mconsistent  with  the 
indepiendence  of  the  United  States,  or  with  such  al- 
liances as  might  be  formed  under  their  authority. 
In  the  following  April,'  having  seen  copies  of  the 
conciHatory  bills,  they,  on  the  22d  of  tihat  month, 
passed  resolutions,  expressing  reprobation  of  the 
<ionduct  of  the  British  parliament,  as  perseverii^  in 
the  same  coercive  plans,  but  by  indirect  and  insi* 
dious  means ;  and  declaring  their  contempt  of  the 
artifices  and  dissimulation  by  which  England  en- 
deavoured to  put  them  in  execution.  The  general 
spirit  of  their  proceedings  was;  continuance  in  hos- 
tility to  Britain,  and  amity  to  ^France ;  and  the  ten- 
dency of  their  acts  was  to  pr6mote  the  same  senti- 
ments among  the  people.  On  the  2d  of  May,  Silas 
Dean  arrived  at  York  Town  with  copies  of  the 
ti'eaties  concluded  betir een  France  and  America  af 
Paris.  The  congress  immediately  puUished  a  ga- 
zette, which,  besides  a  summary  of  the  whdle,  ex- 
hibited the  most  flattering  articles,  accompanied  by 
comments,  in  which  they  extolled  to  the  people  the 
extraordinary  equity,  generosity,  and  unparalleled 
honour  of  the  Fihench  Kng.  They  appearied  to  con- 
sider Spain  ^already  a  party  in  the  ^oiifed^^y  ; 
iJie  other  great  powers  or  Europe  as  favotrable  to 
America,  and  desiring  the  huiiuliatibn  of  England. 
In  such  a  state  of  American  enmity  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, 
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tain,  and  exultipg  hopes  ofsuccess,  the  commission-  q  h  a  p. 
ers  arrived  with   their  pacificatory  proposals,     On     ^^^' 
the  9th  of  June,  they  applied  for  a  passport  to  their     nva. 
secretary,    doctor  Fergusson,  who,  they  intended 
should  convey  their  propositions  to  the  congress, 
and    conduct   the    negociation    with   that    body. 
General  Washinffton  refused  a  passport,   until  he 
should  consult  tne  congress  j  whereupon  the  com- 
missioners forwarded  their  papers  by  the  ordinary 
itulitary  posts,  and  they  reacned  the  congress  on  the 
11th  of  June.     On  the  17th,  a  brief,  but  decisive  TheAmeri. 
answer  was  returned  by  its  president,  manifesting  a  Z^^l^^ 
determination  to  maintain  their  independence,  to  ""less  as  an 
adhere  to  the  engagements  with  France,  which  as  natL^'''**"' 
an  independent  nation  they  had  contracted,  aiid  to 
reject  the  present  proposition,  which  did  not  admit 
that  independence.     Reprobating  the  war  as  unjust 
in  principle  and  barbarous  in  conduct,  they  not- 
withstanding declared  their  willingness  to  enter,  as 
an  independent  state,    into  any  negociation  con- 
sistent  with  their  present  treaties.**    In  a  paper  of 
the  same  date,  the  congress  issued  its  approbation 
of  general  Washington's  refusal  of  a  passport  to  the 
British  secretary. 

This  answer  plainly  shewed,  that  all  attempts  to 
conciliate  America  on  the  principles  and  plan  pxo- 
posed  bv  parliament  woidd  be  ineffectual,  and 
proved  tnat  Britain  either  should  have  persisted  in  * 
coercion,  or  offered  terms  more  suitable  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  sentiments  and  affairs.  The  offer, 
indeed,  by  flattering  the  pride,  encouraged  the  perr 
severance  of  the  American  republicans ;  it  confirmed 
the  authority  of  the  congress,  and  proved  to  Britain 
that  the  only  alternative  was  entire  conquest,  or  the 
acknowledgment  (really  at  least,  if  not  verbally) 
that  they  were  no  longer  subject  to  our  power  ;  it 
held  out  to  the  loyaJists  the  discomfiture  of  their 

*>  See  Mr.  President  Henry  Laurence's   answer  to  the  British  CominSs8icaieis> 
dated  June  17th,  |778,  in  the  collection  of  State  Papers  for  that  year. 
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CHAP,  party,  the  proscription  of  their  property,  and  exil^ 
^^^'      from  their  native  country  ;  and  dispirited  the  bffi* 
cers  and  soldiers  themselves,  by  deeply  impressing 
them  with  an  idea,  that  the  service  in  which  they 
were  employed  was  considered  as  hopeless. 

A.  PLAN  of  operations  had  been  formed  for  the 
campaign,  should  the  proposed  treaty  fail.  The 
first  movement  enjoined  by  the  British  ministers 
through  lord  Carlisle  to  the  commander  in  chief) 
was  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia.  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  chief  city  in  America,  and  the  principal 
object  of  so  powernil  an  army  during  the  whole 
campaign,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  dishearten 
our  enemies,  or  the  Americans,  or  to  encourage 
the  loyalists ;  nevertheless  there  existed  circum- 
stances which  rendered  such  a  measure  expedient. 
We  were  no  longer  at  war  against  the  revolted  colo- 
riies  alone,  but  were  contending  with  the  chief  mari- 
tbne  power  of  the  world  after  our  own.  France  had 
sent  out  from  Toulon  a  great  naval  armament,  of 
which  the  diestination  might  either  be  America  or 
the  West  Indies ;  if  the  former,  the  fleet  under  lord 
Howe,  veiy  inferior  in  force,  might  be  blocked  up 
within  the  long  aij.d  winding  river  of  Delaware,  that 
abounded  in  shoals  p.nd  other  impediments  to  navi- 
gation :  besides,  the  army  Qught  to  occupy  a  station 
from  which  reiirfprcemehts  might  be  most  easily  and 
expeditiously  sent  wherevej'  they  were  required. 
For  this  purpose  Philadelphia,  go  distant  from  the 
sea,  was  totally  unfit  j  by  returning  to  New  York, 
they  could  dispatph  troops  to  aijy  ptber  situation 
that  might  most  advantageously  employ  their  exer- 
tipns :  for  these  reasons,  government  determined  to 
Idir^ict  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia. 
'  .On  fhe  18th  of  June,  the  army  passed  the  Pela- 
rhroughthe  warc,  and  the  same  day  encanibed  oii  the  Jersey 
jeneyB.  ghorc.  The  couutry  through  which  they  had  tq 
march  was  strong,  and  intersected  by  defiles ;  lest 
jthese  being  occupied  i^hpuld  obi^truct  bis  progress, 
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sir  Henry  Clinton  thought  it  necessary  to  carry  chap. 
along  with  him  a  large  supply  of  provisions,  which,    '^^^' 
togeAer  with  the  bamage,  greatly  retanled  the  pro-      nvs. 
gress  of  the  army.     The  excessive  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  closeness  of  the  roads  through  the  woods, 
the   constant  labour  of  constructing  or  repairing 
bridges  in  a  country  abounding  in  creeks,  brooks, 
and  marshes,  were  all  severely  felt  by  the  British 
forces.     Washington,  having  discovered  the  design 
of  Clinton,  detached  genersu  Maxwell  to  obstruct  a 
retreat,  until  he  himself  should  cross  the  American 
army.     For  several  days  the  provincials  were  not 
able  materially  to  interrupt  the  British  army ;  our 
light  troops  expelled   them  from  the  defiles,  and 
the  only  obstructions  arose  from  the  bridges  being 
destroyed.     The  army  now  came  to  a  place  where 
the  road  was  divided  into  two  branches :  that  to  the 
left  was  the  shortest,  but  the  river  Rariton  inter- 
vened; the  passage  of  which,   in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  superior  in  number,  might  be  both  difficult 
and  dangerous ;  more  especially  as  intelligence  was 
received,  that  Gates  was  advancing  from  the  north, 
to  form  a  junction  with  Washington  near  that  river. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  accordingly  took  the  most  cir- 
cuitous route,  nearer  to  the  coast.  Having  proceeded 
spme  miles,  he  encamped  on  the  27th  on  a  high 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freehold  Court- 
house*   Washington  had  before  kept  to  the  left, 
and  being  now  reinforced,  posted  himself  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  British  rean     Clinton  having  sent 
forward  the  baggage  under  Knyphausen  with  the 
first   division  of  me  army,  he   himself  with  the 
last  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
,^8th  of  June  w{fs  informed  that  large   bodies  of 
the  provincials  were  marching  on  both  his  flanks, 
while  a  considerable  division  fallowed  himself.  ♦  Sus- 
pecting that  the  object  of  the  Americans  on  his  flanks 
wsa^  to  overtake  Knyphausen,  who  was  now  retarded 
by  defiles,  he  determined  to  attack  the  provincialji 
.who  hovered  on  his  rear,   that  they  might  recal 
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their  detachments  from  annoying  Knyphausen. 
Though  he  was  by  this  time,  in  prosecution  of  his 
march,  descended  into  k  plain,  and  the  enemy  had 
occupied  the  eminence  which  he  had  just  left,  he 
attacked  them,  compelled  them  to  fly,  and  would 
have  destroyed  the  whole  front  division,  had  not 
Washington,  by  occupying  a  defile  with  his  main 
body,  repressed  the  pursuit.  The  light  troops  who 
had  been  sent  forward  to  attack  Knyphausen,  were 
repulsed  by  that  general,  and  recalled,  to  join  and 
support  the  main  army.  The  loss  of  the  British 
that  day,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  amounted 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight ;  that  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, to  three  hundred  and  sixty-one.  Little  as 
was  the  difference  in  point  of  numbers,  it  appears, 
from  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  general  Washing- 
ton thought  himself  worsted,  as  he  did  not  afterwards 
attempt  to  disturb  the  British  retreat,  but  marched 
away  to  the  left  towards  the  north  river.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  engagement  produced  a  quarrel 
between  Lee  and  Washington.  According  to  Wash- 
ington, Lee^  who  commanded  the  advanced  corps, 
had  disobeyed  orders,  in  not  attacking  the  enemy 
when  they  were  on  the  plain,  and  he  on  the  decli- 
vity }  and  farther  charged  him  with  want  either  of 
conduct  or  courage,  in  retreating  before  the  British, 
though  he  was  so  advantageously  posted.  Lee 
wrote  a  very  angry  letter ;  Washington  answered ; 
Lee  replied  still  more  violently:  a  court-martial 
was  demanded  and  ordered ;  the  charges  were,  dis- 
respect to  the  general,  and  misbehaviour  in  an  un- 
necessary and  shameful  retreat.  He  was  suspended 
from  his  command  for  twelve  months.  Meanwhile 
the  British  army  arrived  in  safety  at  Saindyhook, 
where  they  found  lord  Howe  landed  the  preceding 
day :  on  the  5th  of  July  the  army  embarkmg,  came 
to  New  York  the  same  night* 

The  count  D'Estaing  sailed  from  Toulon  the 
ISth  of  April,  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  six 
frigates,  carrying  a  considerable  number  of  troopfi^ 

on 
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on  board ;  hut,  from  adverse  winds,  did  not  pass 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar  till  the  15th  of  May.  The 
British  ministry,  who  were  not  unapprised  of  this 
equipment,  got  ready  a  fleet  of  an  equal  number  of 
ships,  the  commana  of  which  was  given  to  vice- 
admiral  Byron.  The  armament  left  Portsmouth  on 
the  20th  of  May,  and  proceeding  to  Plymouth, 
finally  sailed  from  thence  on  the  9th  of  June,  after 
such  advices  had  been  received  as  no  longer  left  it 
doubtful  that  the  Toulon  squadron  was  bound  to 
North  America.  D'Estaing  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Virginia  on  the  5th  of  July,  but  hearing  of  the  eva- 
cuation of  Philadelphia,  sailed  to  the  northward ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  July,  in  the  evening,  came  to  an 
anchor  off  New  York,  with  an  apparent  design  of 
attempting  to  enter  the  harbour.  The  naval  force 
under  lord  Howe  consisted  only  of  six  ships  of  the 
line,  and  four  of  fifty  guns,  with  a  proportional 
number  of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels.  Intelligence 
of  the  count  D*Estaing*s  approach  having  been  re- 
ceived some  days  before  he  came  in  sight,  a  masterly 
disposition  of  their  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
harbour  was  made,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  admiral,  whose  exertions  were  nobly  seconded 
by  the  universal  ardour  which  prevailed,  not  only  in 
the  navy,  army,  and  transport  service,:  but  among 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  people  at  New  York. 
Some  time  after  D*Estaing*s  arrival,  the  wind  was 
uhfavourable  to  the  execution  of  his  supposed  in- 
tention ;  but  on  the  22d  of  July  it  changed  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  French  fleet  was  seen  weighing 
anchor.  The  long  meditated  attack,  it  was  now 
supposed,  would  instantly  commence ;  apd  so  con- 
fident were  all;  il  would  prove  abortive,  that  ^he 
critical  moment  which  was  to  decide,  not  only 
the  fate  of  the  British  fleet  but  of  the  army,  was 
expected  with  impatience.  But  D'Estaing,  to  their 
great  disappointment,  as  soon  as  his  ships  had 
weighed  anchor,  instead  of  attempting  to  enter  the 
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CHAP,  harbour,  made  sail  to  the  southward.  He  afler^ 
^^^-  wards  changed  his  course,  and  steered  directly  to 
1778.  Rhode  Island,  before  which  he  arrived  on  the  29th 
of  July.  Lord  Howe  being  informed  of  the  enemy*» 
station,  determined  to  attempt  the  preservation  of 
the  island ;  but,  as  he  was  inferior  in  number,  not 
to  venture  an  engagement,  without  some  consider- 
able advantage  which  might  counterbalance  their 
superiority.  For  several  months  the  expulsion  of  the 
British  troops  from  Rhode  Island,  had  been  in  con- 
templation of  the  provincials.  In  spring,  general 
Sullivan  was  sent  to  take  the  command  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  made  preparation  for  invading  this 
province.  To  these  dispositions  major-general  Pigot, 
who  commanded  at  Rnode  Island,  was  not  inatten- 
tive ;  he  readily  perceived  their  object,  and,  in  order 
to  retard  them,^  sent  two  detachments  under  lieute- 
iiant-colpnel  Campbell  and  major  Eyre,  who  de- 
stroyed or  took  the  vessels,  naval  stores,  and  ord- 
nance, which  were  prepared  for  the  invasion,  and 
burnt  their  ship-timber  and  dock-yards.  From 
these  losses,  the  provincials  were  not  in  readiness 
for  co-operation,  when  D'Estaing  arrived  off  Rhode 

Mamime  Island.  Lord  Howe,  after  being  detained  four  days 
by  contrary  winds,  put  to  sea  on  the  6th  of  August 
with  the  British  ^  fleet,  which  was  now  increased  to 
eight  ships  of  the  line,  five  of  fifty  guns,  two  of  forty- 
four  guns,  and  foiir  frigates,  with  three  fire-ships^ 
two  bombs,  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels.  Justly 
deeming  the  weather-gage  too  great  an  advantage 
to  be  added  to  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  tne 
British  admiral  skilfully  and  ably  contended  for  that 
impottSLnt  object,  while D'Estaing  was  no  less  anxious 
to  preserve  it  in  his  own  favour.  The  contest  of  sea- 
manship prevented  an  engagement  on  that  day ;  but 
the  wind  on  the  following  day  still  continuing  ad- 
verse to  the  design  of  the  British  admiral,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  the'  best  of  the  present  circum- 
stances, and  to  engage  the  enemy ;  forming   the 
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Ii(ie  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  joined  by  three  fii^e-  chap. 
ships  which  were  under  the  tow  of  as  many  frigates.  ^^''  _ 
When  the  fleets  were  about  to  engage,  a  strong  1773. 
gale  of  wind  increased  to  a  tremendous  stoitn,  and 
continuing  for  hear  two  days,  by  separating  the 
fleets,  not  only  prevented  immediate  battle,  btft  so 
dispersed  and  damaged  the  vessels  of  both  parties, 
a^  to  render  an  engagement  for  some  time  frnprac- 
ticable.  The  accidental  meeting  of  single  ships  after 
the  tempest,  produced  conflicts  which  afforded  new 
specimens'  of  British  valour  and  nautical  skill. 
Captain  Dawson  of  the  Renown  of  fifty  guns,  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th,  fell  in  with  the  French 
admiral's  ship,  the  Languedoc  of  eighty-four,  and 
notwithstanding  the  great  difference  of  metal  at- 
tacked her  with  evident  advantage,  until  darkness 
put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  next  morning  the 
gallant  Dawson  was  preparing  to  renew  the  conflict, 
when  the  appearance  of  six  more  of  the  enemy's 
ships  compelled  him  to  retire.  The  same  evening, 
captain  Hotham,  with  the  Preston  of  50  guns,  at- 
tacked the  Tonant,  a  French  ship  of  80  guns,  with 
similar  vigour  and  success;  being  also  the  next 
morning  obliged  to  desist,  by  the  arrival  of  several 
other  ships.  On  the  l6th  01  August,  captain  Ray- 
nor  of  the  Isis,  also  of  50  guns,  attacked  the  Csesar 
of  74;  and  after  an  engagement  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  forced  her  to  retreat;  but  being  herself  damaged 
in  her  rigging,  was  incapable  of  pursuit.  The  loss 
o£  the  EngUsh  ship  consisted  of  one  killed  and 
fifteen  wounded ;  of  the  enemy,  fifty  killed  and 
wounded.  The  French  ship  was,  besides,  so  much 
ii^ured  in  her  hull,  that  she  was  compelled  to  go 
into  Boston  to  refit.  No  portion  of  the  history  of 
war  can  the  patriotic  author  write,  or  the  patriotic 
reader  peruse,  with  more  exulting  pleasure,  than 
accounts  of  actions  which  manifest  British  bravery  < 
and  conduct  with  inferior  force  triumphant  on 
our  peculiar  element.   The  disabled  ships  of  Britain 
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CHAP,  went  to  New  York   to   refit,  while   the  French 
XXL      admiral,  with  the  same  intent,  betook  himself  to 
Boston.     When  lord  Howe*s  squadron  was  repaired, 
b^ing  now  increased  by  the  arrival,  of  the  Mon- 
mouth, one  of  admiral  Byron's  fleet,  he,  on  the 
SOth  of  August,  sailed  to  the  Bay  of  Boston,  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  but  found  tpeir  fleet  so  well 
secured  by  their  position,  under  cover  of  land  bat- 
teries, that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire.     Re- 
turning   to  New  York,    he   found  more    ships  of 
Byron*s  squadron  arrived,  and  the  admiral  himself 
daily  >  expected.     The  naval  force  of  England,  on 
the  admiral's  station,  being  now  undoubtedly  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  enemy,  lord  Howe,  having  pre- 
viously obtained  leave  to  return  to  England  on 
account  of  his  health,  resigned  the  command  to 
admiral  Gambler,  and  departed  for  Europe. 
Att^npton       The  Americans,  trusting  to  the  co-operation  of 
Island!        the  French  .fleet,  had  sent  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  imder  geni^ral  Sullivan,  to  Rhode  Island,  and 
commenced  their  operations.  But  the  dispersion  of 
the  French  fleet,  and. its  final  departiu*e  for  Boston, 
daunted  their  spirits,  induced  many  to  desert^  suid 
left  the  remainder  inferior  to  the  British  garrison. 
General  Sullivan  thereupon  began  his  retreat,  and 
departed  in  the  night  of  the  28th  of  August,  several 
hours  before  the  British  perceived  they  were  gone. 
Sir  Robert  Pigot,  the  English  commander,  followed 
on  the  S9th,  attacked  the  rear  division,  and  gained 
an  advantage  ;  but  not  so  decisive  as  to  prevent  the 
Americans  from  continuing  their  route.     Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  who  was  hastening  by  sea  to  relieve  Rhode 
island,  arrived  one  day  too  late  to  intercept  the  re- 
treating Americans.     Although  the  detention  of  sir 
Henry    Clinton   prpbably    saved  Sullivan's   corps 
from  destruction,  yet  the  miscarriage  of  the  first 
enterprise,  which  they  had  undertaken  in  concert 
with  France,  not  only  disappointed,  but  ofiended 
the  Americans ;  and  though  the  officers  and  gentle- 
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men  endeavoured  to  dissemble  every  appearance  of  c  h  a  p. 
displeasure,  the  commonalty,  less  restrained  by  de-  ^^^' 
licacy  and  policy,  gave  loose  to  their  feelings.  1778. 
Indeed,  scarcely  two  nations  could  be  found  in  the 
civilized  world,  whose  manners  could  be  so  recipro- 
cally repulsive,  as  the  sanctimonious  austerity  of  the 
New  Englianders,  and  the  gay  levity  and  dissipated 
libertinism  of  Frenchmen,  feetween  the  seamen  of 
both  countries,  outrages  and  riots  took  place,  that 
were  like  to  have  been  attended  with  very  serious 
consequences  :  the  leading  men  of  Boston,  however, 
exerted  themselves  successfully  to  appease  the  tu- 
mults, and  to  give  satisfaction  to  their  new  allies. 
General  CUnton  having  returned  towards  New  York,  ^^^^  ^"** 
concertefd  severstl  expeditions  for  destroying  priva-  expeditions. 
teers.  Major-general  Gtey  being  detached  to  Buz- 
2:ard  b^y  in  New  England,  landed  on  the  bknks  of 
the  Acushimet  river,  and  executed  his  enterprise 
with  such  rapidity,  that  in  less  than  one  day  he 
biimed  and  destroyed  all  the  ships  in  the  river, 
amounting  to  more  than  seventy  sail.  The  next 
day  proceeding  to  Martha's  vineyard,  a  fertile  and 
rich  island,  he  destroyed  several  vessels,  and  carry- 
ing  off  a  valuable  booty  in  provisions,  returned  to 
New  York.  Lhrd  Comwallis  soon  aflerwards  under- 
took  the  direction  of  an  expedition  to  Little  Egg 
harbour,  on  the  coast  of  Jersey,  which  was  also  a 
general  receptacle  for  privateers :  one  division  of 
the  detachment  surprised  and  surrounded  an  Ame- 
rican regiment  of  light  horse,  during  the  night,  at 
Old  Tapah  on  the  north  river ;  the  greater  numbdr 
were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners.  Captain  Patrick 
Fergus'son  undertook  to  conduct  the  enterprise  to 
Little  Egg  harbour ;  and  by  combined  valour, 
iactivity,  and  sldll,  surprised  an  American  legion 
under  count  Pulaski.  The  success  of  this  enter- 
prise depending  on  celerity  of.  execution,  a  great 
carnage  unavoidably  took  place.  The  Americans 
poured  out  virulent  invectives  against  what  they 
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CHAP,  termed  the  cruelty  of  the  British ;  but  it  does  not 
^^^'     appear  that  any  act  was  committed  inconsistent  with 

'  1778.  the  laws  of  war.  This  was  the  last  action  of  any 
importance  performed  by  the  British  during  this 
campaign  in  North  America.  The  weather  was  that 
year  extremely  tempestuous  on  the  American  ocean ; 
admiral  Byron^s  fleet  had  been  dispersed  and  sepa- 
rated by  a  storm  on  its  passage  frona  Europe-^ 
After  being  refitted  at  New  York,  he  again  went  ta 
sea  with  a  view  to  block  up  the  French  fleet  in 
Boston  bay ;  but  a  second  tempest  drove  him  from 

D'Esfinf     that  station.    The  count  D^Estaing,  taking  the  op- 

^fwi^'    portunity  of  the  British  admiral's  absence,  sailed  to 

Indies.        the  West  Indies. 

Further  While  thcsc  opcratious  were  carrying  on  by  land 

S^?»m-  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^^  commissioners  continued  in  America* 
missionen,  determined  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  might 
effect  their  purpose.  Although,  hopeless  of  success 
from  the  first  answer  of  the  congress,  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  reply ;  desiring  an  explanation  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  independence  was  to  be 
understood,  and  copies  of  the  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  which  had  been  referred  to  by  the  congress^ 
Respecting  the  second  preliminary,  they  dedared 
the  proposed  removal  of  the  troops  inadmissible,  as 
a  force  must  necessarily  be  Kept  for  defence  agsdnst 
the  common  enemy,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
loyalists.  To  this  second  letter  of  the  commis^ 
sioners,  no  answer  was  given. 

Governor  Johnstone  being  individually  ao-- 
quainted  with  several  gentlemen  of  character  apd 
influence,  tried  to  obtain  a  personal  interview,  in 
hopes  of  convincing  them  that  it  was  the  interest  (^ 
the  colonies  to  renew  their  amity  with  the  mother* 
country ;  for  that  purpose  he  requested  admission^ 
to  several  gentlemen,  but  a  decided  negative  was  re- 
turned :  he  also^  wrote  letters  to  different  individual$y 
paragraphs  of  which  were  construed  into  an  attempt 
to  corrupt  the  integrity  of  the  leaders.     One  df 

these 
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these  is  addressed  to  general  Reed,  and  the  following  chap. 
is  the  paragraph  that  underwent  the  interpretation.  ^^'- 
After  an  eloquent  description  of  the  evils  flowing  jjyT^ 
from  the  existing  dissensions,  and  the  blessings  of 
reconciliation,  the  writer  proceeds :  "  The  man  who 
can  be  instrumental  in  bringing  us  all  to  act  once 
more  in  harmony,  and  unite  together  the  various 
powers  which  this  contest  has  drawn  forth,  will 
deserve  more  from  the  king  and  people,  from  patri- 
otism, humanity,  friendship,  and  all  the  tender  ties 
that  are  affected  by  the  quarrel,  than  were  ever  yet 
bestowed  on  human  kind/'  On  the  l6th  of  June,  in 
a  private  letter  to  Robert  Morris  esq.  formerly  his 
friend,  he  says,  "  I  believe  the  men  who  have  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  America,  are  incapable  of  being 
influenced  by  improper  motives :  but  in  all  such 
transactions  there  is  risk,  and  I  think  that  whoever 
ventures  should  be  secui^ed;  at  the  same  time 
that  honour  and  emolumetrt  shall  naturally  follow 
the  fortune  of  those  who  have  steered  the  vessel  in 
the  storm,  and  brought  her  safely  to  port.  I  think 
that  Washington  and  the  president  have  a  right  to 
every  favour  that  grateful  nations  can  bestow,  if 
they  could  once  more  unite  our  interests,  and  spare 
the  miseries  and  devastations  of  war/* 

The  congress  published  the'  letters  above  men- 
tioned by  governor  Johnstone,  and  attempted  to 
construe  them  into  an  endeavour  to  bribe.  The 
letters  themselves  express  no  such  intention  *" ';  they 
merely  hold  out  a "  prospect  of  honour  and  reward 
for  meritorious  conduct.  The  congress,  that  they 
might  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people,  issued  a 
declaration,  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  honour 
of  congress  to  hold  any  farther  communication  with 
governor  Johnstone,     The  British   commissioners, 

«  Mr.  Belsham  alleges,  that  Mr.  Johnstone  employed  a  Mrs.  Fergusson,  as  tht 
agent  in  his  proposed  corruption.  As  he  adduces  no  proofs  to  suppoit  his  assertion, 
.although  he  says  the  fact  was  clearly  ascertained^  an  impartial  historian  cannot 
Admit  the  chaiige  coi  so  very  vague  an  evidence. 

you  II.  s  B  finding 
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CHAP,  finding  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  accomplish^ 
^^^  ment  of  this  great  object,  now  confined  their  appli- 
'  1778.  cation  to  subordinate  purposes.  One  of  these  was 
concerning  the  captiu*ed  army  of  general  Burgoyne. 
By  one  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  the  surrendering  army  should  be  at  Uberty 
to  transport  itself  to  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of 
not  serving  again  in  America  during  the  war.  Bos- 
ton, the  place  from  which  it  was  to  embark,  was 
difiicult  of  access  to  transports  at  that  season  of  th^ 
year,  which  was  the  middle  of  winter  ;  general  Bur- 
goyne  appHed  for  leave  to  march  the  troops  to  Rhode 
Island,  that  they  might  there  embark.  This  request 
the  congress  not  only  refused,  which  was  merely 
the  denial  of  a  solicited  favour,  but  they  46clared  a 
resolution  of  violating  a  solemn  compact ;  they  re- 
solved to  prohibit  the  embarkation  of  the  Saratoga 
troops  from  any  port  whatsoever,  until  a  distinct 
and  explicit  ratification  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga 
should  be  properly  notified  by  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  to  congress  ;  and  entered  upon  their  journals 
a  resolution  to  that  effect.  This  resolution  was  evi- 
dently a  breach  of  the  convention,  as  the  now  desired 
ratification  was  no  part  of  that  treaty.  The  com- 
missioners, in  a  letter  dated  the  7  th  of  August,  re- 
monstrated against  the  detention  of  the  troops,  con- 
trary to  the  faith  of  treaties.  Without  answering 
this  remonstrance,  they  entered  into  a  charge  against 
governor  Johnstone,  with  whom  they  declared  they 
could  hold  no  communication.  Governor  John- 
stone, to  remove  the  pretended  bar  to  intercourse, 
withdrew  himself  from  the  commission ;  and,  in  the 
public  act  by  which  he  testified  this  determination^ 
he  very  severely  repirehended  the  conduct  of  the 
congress,  and  exposed  the  shallow  pretext  by  which 
.  they  endeavoured  to  cover  their  own  breach  of  iaith« 
These  assertions  respecting  him,  indeed,  were  never 
proved;  and  if  they  had  been  established,  their  au« 
thentication  could  not  have  justified  the  conduct  of 

the 
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the  Americans :  even  if  Mr.  Johnstone  had  attempted  chap. 
to  bribe,  the  endeavour  would  not  have  justified  a  ^^^' 
breach  of  contract  with  others  not  concerned  in  that  1771?. 
endeavour.  Governor  Johnstone  set  ofFfor  Europe, 
leaving  an  able  vindication  of  his  conduct,  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  his  friend  doctor  Adam  Fergusson. 
Meanwhile  the  remaining  commissioners  attempted 
by  new  arguments  to  shew  the  congress  the  real 
views  of  France,  and  how  little  advantage  they 
could  reasonably  expect  from  this  connexion ;  they 
also  sent  again  their  former  remonstrance,  without 
the  signature  of  governor  Johnstone  ;  and  offered  to 
ratify,  in  the  kind's  name,  all  the  conditions  of  the 
Saratoga  convention,  though  such  ratification  was 
no  part  of  its  terms  ;  but  the  congress  persevered  in 
the  breach  of  faith.  The  troops  which  had  surren- 
dered at  Saratoga,  having  trusted  to  a  convention 
stipulating  their  free  return  to  Great  Britain,  were 
detained  in  captivity  by  the  American  congress  vio- 
lating a  contract. 

The  commissioners  sent  no  more  letters  to  the  7*?iumIIl 
congress ;  but  published,  on  the  3d  of  October,  a  \\^  "*** 
manifesto  and  proclamation,  addressed  to  the  mem- 
vbers  of  the  congress,  and  the  members  of  the  gene- 
ral assemblies  or  conventions  of  the  several  colonies. 
In  this  paper,  they  recapitulated  the  steps  which 
they  had  taken  for  executiug  the  objects  of  their 
Commission  j  they  enumerated  thdir  repeated  endea- 
vours to  restore  tranquillity  and  happiness  to  Ame- 
rica ;  and  stated  the  extent  and  beneficial  tendency 
of  the  terms  which  they  were  empowered  to  offer : 
notwithstanding  the  obstructions  they  had  encoun- 
tiered,  they  still  declared  their  readiness  to  proceed 
in  the  execution  o£  the  powers  contained  in  their 
commission,  and  to  tre^not  only  with  deputies 
from  all  the  colonies  conjunctJjv  but  with  any  pro- 
vincial assembly  or  convention  individiiajly,  ^t  any 
time  within  the  space  of  forty  days  from  the^-Ajte  of 
th^ir  manifesto :  next  addressing  themselves  to  all 
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CHAP,  persons,   ecclesiastical,    military,   civil,  or  private, 

XXI.      and  suggesting  to  the  consideration  of  each  of  these 

1778,      classes,  such  motives  as  might  be  supposed  to  have 

the  greatest  influence,  they  adjured  them  not  to  let 

Eass  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  securing  their 
berties,  future  prosperity,  and  happiness,  upon  a 
permanent  foundation  :  lastly,  they  appealed  to  the 
Americans  collectively,  in  the  following  terms :  "It 
will  now  become  the  colonies  in  general  to  call  to 
mind  their  own  solemn  appeals  to  heaven  in  the 
beginning  of  this  contest,  that  they  took  arms  only 
for  the  redress  of  grievances  j  and  that  it  was  their 
wish,  as  well  as  their  interest,  to  remain  for  ever 
connected  with  Great  Britain,  We  again  ask  them, 
whether  all  their  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  have 
not  been  amply  and  fully  redressed  ?  and  we  insist, 
that  the  offers  we  have  made,  leave  nothing  to  be 
wished,  in  point  of  either  immediate  liberty  or  per- 
manent security."  The  manifesto  observed,  that 
the  policy  as  well  as  the  benevolence  of  Great  Bri- 
tain checked  the  extremes  of  war,  when  they  tended 
to  distress  a  people  who  were  still  considered  as  our 
fellow-subjects,  and  to  desolate  a  country  which  was 
shortly  to  become  again  a  source  of  mutual  advantage. 
But  when  that  country  professed  the  unnatural  de- 
sign, not  only  of  estranging  her  .interests  from  ours, 
but  of  mortgaging  herself  and  her  resources  to  our 
enemies,  the  whole  contest  was  changed,  and  the 
question  was,  how  far  Great  Britain  may,  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  destroy  or  render  useless  a  con- 
nexion contrived  for  her  ruin,  and  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  her  enemy  ?  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  laws  of  self-^preservation  must  direct  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain,  to  render  the  accession  of  the 
American  colonies  as  little  beneficial  as  possible  to 
*ffert!*°"*  France.  The  commissioners  having  remained  until 
They  return  *^^  ^^^^ty  days  Were  expired,  and  not  finding  the 
toEngiand.  proclamatiou  likely    to   produce  any  conciliatory 

sc^^    effect,  set  sail  for  Europe.    The  congress  soon  after 

published 
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published  a  counter-manifesto,  in  which  they  affected  chap- 
to  consider  the  proclamation  of  the  commissioners     ^^^- 
as  denouncing  new  schemes  of -vengeance  and  deso-      1778. 
lation,  and  declared  their  resolution  to  retaliate  with  ^^^ » 
the  utmost  severity.  mSw. 

Hostilities  in  Europe  were  entirely  maritime,  and  HoBtUities 
confined  to  the  sea  near  the  north-west  coast  of"*^"'*^' 
France.    The  French  government,  as  soon  as  it  had 
resolved  on  war,  employed  the  most  assiduous  and 
vigorous  preparations  to  equip  a  fleet  sufficient  to 
cope  with  England.     In  order  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  they  pretended  to  threaten  an 
invasion ;  and  brought  large  bodies  of  troops  to 
their  northern  coast.     The  British  government  or- 
dered the  militia  to  be  embodied,  and  considerable  . 
numbers  of  soldiers  to  march  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
coast :  they  directed  camps  to  be  formed  at  Win- 
chester, Salisbury,  and  St.  EdmondVbury,  Warley 
common,  and  Coxheath ;  but  they  trusted  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country  chiefly  to  the  fleet. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  probable  hostilities 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  so  early  as  No- 
vember 1776,  lord  Sandwich  had  cast  his  eyes  on 
admiral  Keppel  as  the  most  proper  person  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  important  station.     This  gentleman 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  Havannah,  being 
then  second  in  command,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
and  beloved  in  the  navy.     Having  conversed  with     Admim 
Mr.  Keppel,  lord  Sandwich  found  that,  if  the  cir-  ^^^^ 
cumstances  of  the  country  required  his  efforts,  his  rommand 
services  would  not  be  wanting :  the  admiral  was  in-  ^f2;^|*^ 
deed  politically  connected  with  opposition;    but 
when  war  with  France  was  become  unavoidable,  he, 
in  consequence  of  his  disposition  before  signified, 
was  offered  an  appointment,   which  he  accepted. 
In  the  beginning  or  June,  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of 
the  line  was  ready  for  service.    With  these  under 
his  command^  the  admiral  set  sail  on  the  13th  of 
that  mouthy  to  protect  our  commerce,  defend  our 
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CHAP,  coasts  and  watch  the  motions  of  ike  enemy.  The 
^  ^^''  powers  reposed  in  the  admiral,  were  discretionary 
1778.  and  unlimited.  Sir  Robert  Harland  and  sir  Hu^ 
Palliser,  two  gentleman  high  in  his  estimation  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  •  were  respectively  ap- 
pointed second  and  third  in  command.  At  this 
time  war  had  not  been  declared,  nor  were  reprisals 
ordered.  The  fleet  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Biscay- 
On  the  17th  of  June,  two  French  frigates  were  seen 
reconnoitring  the  British  fleet :  one  of  them,  the 
Licorne  of  32  guns,  being  overtaken  by  some  of  our 
ships,  for  some  hours  sailed  with  tliem  ;  but  mani^ 
festing  an  intention  of  departurie,  a  shot  was  fired 
over  her,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  our  fleet, 
she  poured  a  broadside  into  the  America,  one  of  our 
ships  of  the  line,  and  immediately  struck  her  colours. 
To  render  this  procedure  the  more  extraordinary, 
lord  Longford,  captain  of  the  America,  and  the 
Ca  ture  of  ^^^^^^  commaudcr,  were  from  their  respective  ships 
the  Licorne.  engaged  iu  amicable  conversation.  *  Longford,  in- 
stead of  sinking  the  French  frigate  for  her  wanton 
S'ttack,  with  cool  magnanimity  sent  her  under  the 
stern  of  the  Victory.  The  other  ship,  the  Belle 
Poole,  a  large  frigate,  was  closely  pursued  by  the 
Arethusa  of  32  guns,  but  not  overtaken  till  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  fleet.  Captain  Marshal,  the 
British  commander,  informed  the  French  captain, 
that  he  had  orders  from  the  admiral  to  conduct  bim 
to  the  fleet ;  but  the  Frenchman  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  comply.  Marshal  fired  across  the  ship } 
the  answer  was  a  broadside :  a  desperate  engagement 
ensued  ;  the  Arethusa  sufiered  much  in  her  rigging; 
the  Belle  Poole  in  her  hull,  and  great  numbers  were 
killed.  The  Frenchman  perceiving  the  other  30 
much  damaged  as  to  be  unable  to  pursue,  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  retiring  to  the  coast.  This  ad- 
vantage, gained  over  superior  nuipbers  and  weight 
of  metal  in  the  first  conflict,  much  delighted  the  Bri- 
tish sailors,  and  was  reckoned  oniinous  of  futujrfi 
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success.    ITie  next  morning,   the  Pallas,   another  chap. 
French  Frigate  of  82  guns,  approaching  to  recon^     ^^'v 
noitre  the  fleet,  was  pursued  and  taken,  and  with     1770, 
the  Licome  sent  into  Plymouth.    The  French  ex- 
claimed against  the  detention  of  the  two  frigates, 
and  pretended  to  assert  that  Britain  was  the  ag- 
gressor, although  France  had  before  begun  hostilities, 
by  abetting  the  Americans  in  their  revolt  from  their 
mother  country.     Although  admiral  Keppel  seized 
two  French  frigates  for  improper  conduct  in  the 
commanders,  he  abstained  from  their  merchantmen, 
as  letters  of  reprisal  had  not  issued.     This  forbear- 
ance in  our  naval  commander  may  perhaps  have 
been  right ;  but,  as  the  hostile  conduct  or  France 
justified  hostilities  from  England,  the  more  effec- 
tually they  had  been  begun,  the  greater  would  be 
the  prospect  of  ultimate  success.    The  capture  of 
their  trading  vessels,  as  in  the  commencement  of 
the  former  war,  would  have  distressed  the  enemy, 
by  depriving  them  both  of  sailors  and  riches.    Ad- 
miral Keppel  being  informed  that  the  French  fleet 
lying  in  Brest  water  amounted  to  thirty-two  ships 
of  the  line,  repaired  to  St.  Helen's  for  a  reinforce- 
ment.   The  return  of  the  admiral  occasioned  very  ^^^'^^^ 
great  astonishment  and  consternation,  not  without  a  Portsmouth 
mixture  of  dissatisfaction ;    but  ministers  lost  no  f!L*  "^* 
time  in  augmenting^  his  armament ;    lord   Sand- 
wich  instantly  set  off  for  Portsmouth,  and  in  a  fort- 
night, ten  ships  of  the  line  were  added  to  KeppePs  g^.,^  .^  ^^^ 
fleet.     In  the  middle  of  July  he  set  sail  at  the  head  suit  of  the* 
of  thirty  British  ships  of  the  line,  one  of  them  the  ^°^"y* 
Victory,  of  the  first  rate,  six  of  90  guns,  and  the 
rest  of  the  third  rate.     The  fleet  was  formed  into 
three  divisions,  the  van  commanded  by  sir  Robert 
Harland,  the  rear  by  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  the 
centre  by  the  admiral  himself     Reprisals   having 
been  now  issued,  the  French  fleet  had  left  Brest  har- 
bour on  the  8th  of  July,  commanded  by  count  D*Or- 

^  See  Gibbon's  Letter  to  Lord  Sheffield,  July  1778* 
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c  H  A  t**  villiers,  and  was  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Bretagne^ 
^^'-      On  the  23d  of  July,  in  the  afternoon,   the  fleets 
1778.      descried  each  other ;  the  British  ships  being  dis- 
Descries  the  perscd,  a  signal  was  thrown  out  for  forming  the  line, 
Sr'^ant!'  hut  night  came  on  before  the  ships  were  properly- 
stationed.     The  following  morning,  the  wind  being 
westerly,  it  was  discovered  that   the  French  had 
gained  the  weather-gage;    D'Orviliiers,    however, 
though  superior   in  number,    still  avoided  battle* 
The  British  admiral,  chasing  to  windward  the  three 
following  days,  endeavoured  to  bring  on  a  battle, 

Sie^iy^of   ^^*  ^^  ^*^""     ^^  *^^  27th,  a  sudden  squall  came 
^ui/i  on,  so  very  thick  as  to  conceal  the  two  fleets  from  the 

view  of  each  other.     When  the  weather  became 
clear,  it  was  found  that  the  French  fleet  had  fallen 
considerably  to  leeward,  and  was  near  the  van  of 
the  British.  Instantly  admiral  Keppel  gave  the  signal 
for  forming  the  line ;  an  engagement  began,  as  the 
fleets  were  passing  each  other  in  contrary  directions. 
At  this  time,  the  Victory  and  the  other  ships  of  the 
centre  division  were  nearest  to  the  enemy.     Sir  Ro- 
bert Harland  being  to  windward,  was  ready  for  im- 
mediate service ;  while  sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  con- 
siderably to  leeward  with  the  rear,  and  out  of  the  line* 
The  French,  who  were  now  to  leeward,  had  made 
an  alteration  in  their  movements,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  an  intention  of  cutting  off  the  rear  division. 
The  admiral,  professing  to  entertain  this  apprehen- 
sion, left  the  station  in  which  the  battle  began,  and 
sailed  to  leeward  %  until  he  was    opposite  to    the 
enemy  *s  van ;  while  sir  Robert  Harland,  by  his  orders, 
covered  the  rear.  Keppel  kept  a  signal  constantly  fly- 
ing for  Palliser  to  join  the  line,  but  that  commander 
did  not  arrive.  The  admiral  repeated  the  signal  to  sir 
Hugh  Palliser  to  come  to  his  station ;  but,  before 
the  order  was  obeyed,  darkness  prevented  the  re- 

«  This  evolution  was  afterwards  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  principal  charges 
■gainst  Admiral  Keppel ;  it  being  represented  as  wearing  the  appearance  of  flight, 
■nd  thus  bringing  disgrace  on  the  British  flag. 
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liewal  of  the  contest     The  French  ddmiral  ranged  chap. 
his  fleet  so  as  to  appear  determined  to  fight  the  next     ^^^- 
morning ;  but  in  the  night  they  quitted  their  station,      nvs. 
leaving  three  frigates  with  lights  at  proper  intervals,  indecisive. 
to  appear  to  the  British  the  leading  ships  of  their  J^^  ^^^ 
three  divisions.     The  next   morning  the  French  during^diT 
fleet  was  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  the  admiral  did  ^^' 
not  think  it  expedient  to  renew  the  pursuit;   it 
would,  he  alleged,  be  impossible  to  overtake  them, 
and  his  own  ships  would  be  exposed  to  danger  from  Apprehen- 
a  lee-shore  :  he  therefore  desisted  from  the  attempt,  shor^kep 
and  returned  to  Plymouth.  pei  forbears 

Though  this  battle  by  no  means  answered  the  ex-  p"~*^ 
pectations  that  British  experience  of  nautical  valour 
and  skill  naturally  and  reasonably  formed,  from  a 
conflict  between  thirty  of  our  ships  of  the  line  and 
thirty-two  of  the  French,  it  effected  one  very  im- 
portant purpose  y  the  French  fleet  being  obliged 
to  go  to  port  to  refit,  several  British  fleets  of  mer- 
chantmen from  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the 
Mediterranean  arrived  in  safety.  Impartial  exa- 
miners very  easily  perceived  that  there  was  a  want  of 
concert  in  the  disposition  of  the  fleet  on  the  day  of 
battle.  Admiral  Keppel, .  in  his  letter  to  the  admi- 
ralty, expressed  himself,  in  general  terms,  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  officers  and  men ;  it,  however, 
soon  appeared  that  he  was  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  procedure  of  Palliser. 

Both  the  French  and  English  fleets  went  again  to  Captures  by 
sea  in  the  month  of  August,  but  did  not  again  meet  ^^t^^"* 
during  this  campaign.     Considerable  captures  were 
made  by  frigates  and  privateers  on  both  sides,  but 
the  balance  of  prizes  was  greatly  in  favour  of  Bri- 
tain.    Two  Liverpool   privateers  took    a  French  Balance 
homeward-bound    East    Indiaman,     estimated     at  toE!S«id- 
320,000  /. ;  and  captain  Dawson  of  the  Mentor  took 
another,  valued  at  240,000  /. 

The  American  privateers,  trusting  to  the  alliance 
with  France,  came  this  year  to  the  coast  of  Europe^ 

and  * 
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and  committed  variaus  dqpredations.  The  mo»t 
daring  commander  of  these  ships  was  the  noted 
adventurer  Paul  Jones.  This  person  had  been  gar- 
dener to  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  at  a  seat  near  Kirkcud- 
bright on  the  south-west  coast  of  Scotland.  Leaving 
his  employment  abruptly,  on  account  of  some  um- 
brage which  he  had  conceived  against  the  family, 
he  had  betaken  himself  to  sea,  and  by  professional 
skill,  together  with  intrepid  boldness,  arrived  at  the 
af^ihtment  which  he  then  held.  Jones,  directing 
his  efforts  against  the  coasts  with  which  he  was 
best  acquainted,  landed  at  Whitehaven  in  Cumber- 
land, and  set  fire  to  a  ship  in  the  harbour,  with  the 
intention  c^  bumiuj?  the  town»  but  was  driven  away 
by  the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  over  Solway  Frith  to  the  seat  of  lord 
Selkirk,  and  pillaged  the  house  of  all  the  plate, 
jewels,  and  other  valuable  efiects ;  but  though  he 
greatly  alarmed  the  lady  and  family  (his  lordship 
being  in  London),  no  violence  was  offered  to  any 
individual. 

Admiiuls  Keppel  and  Palliser  had  each  numerous 
partisans ;  the  difterence  between  them,  therefore, 
spread  itself  through  their  fleet,  the  navy,  and  king* 
dom.  KeppePs  supporters  alleged,  that  if  Palliser 
had  obeyed  the  signal,  the  action  must  have  been 
general,  and  the  consequence  a  complete  victory  to 
Britain.  Palliser's  friends  asserted,  that  the  admiral 
lost  the  moment  of  victory,  when,  instead  of  bearing 
forward  on  the  enemy  with  his  full  force,  he 
moved  to  leeward,  lost  the  afternoon  by  that  move* 
ment,  and  thus  allowed  the  enemy  to  escape.  To 
this  principal  imputation  of  Mr.  Palliser  against  Mr. 
Keppel,  several  other  charges  were  added,  ^at  he  had 
formed  his  line  negligently  ;  that  he  had  not  made 

E roper  dispositions  for  covering  the  rear  division ;  that 
e  might  have  renewed  the  battle  on  that  afternoon ; 
that  ^e  next  morning  the  French  fleet  was  not  at  so 
great  a  distance  as  to  render  pursuit  unavailing ; 

and 
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stad  that,  in  Aori^  the  admiral  had  not  done  his  chap. 
duty.  ^^'' 

Whether  Mn  Palliser's  censure  on  Mr.  Keppei  nrs. 
was  right  or  wrong,  its  grounds  was  his  oonauct 
on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  1778.  After  t^at 
time,  the  vice-admiral  again  went  to  sea  under 
the  admiral ;  delivered  him  a  letter,  testifying  his 
majesty's  approbation  of  his  conduct;  corre- 
sponded with  him  in  terms  of  friendship,  and  in 
his  letters  expressed  a  very  high  opinion  of  his 
superior  disinterestedness  and  zeal  for  the  service  ^» 
This  conduct,  however,  of  Mr.  Palliser  relates  only 
to  his  sincerity  and  consistency,  but  is  totally  irre- 
lative to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  tlie  charges* 
After  the  fleet  returned  to  harbour  for  the  winter, 
admiral  Keppei  was  severely  censured  by  ministe- 
rial publications,  and  admiral  PaUiser  by  writings 
favourable  to  opposition.  In  a  newspaper  of  the 
latter  class  an  anonymous  letter  was  inserted, 
stronglv  reprehending  sir  Hugh  Palliser.  The  vice- 
admiral,  having  read  this  production,  applied  to 
Keppei  to  just%  his  conduct,  and  required  him  for 
that  purpose  to  sign  a  statement,  which  not  only 
would  have  exculpated  Palliser,  but  criminated  him- 
self.  The  admiral  having  refused  to  comply,  Palliser 
published  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  a  long  and 
particular  detail  of  the  action  of  the  27th  of  July, 
together  with  an  introductory  letter  signed  with  his 
name.  The  performance  teemed  ^th  censure 
against  the  copduct  of  the  commander  in  chief. 
After  indignant  remarks  and  severe  recrimination 
*  from  Keppei,  and  reciprocal  repetition  of  invective, 
the  trials  of  both  were  ordered. 

Admiral  Keppei  was  first  tried :  the  charge  con-  ^^•^'i^*, 
sisted  of  five  articles,  detaUing  the  objects  already  IriSTand*  ^ 
narrated.     After  it  had  continued  from  the  7th  of  acq^tt**** 
January  1779,   until   the  11th  of  February,    the 

'  See  Proceedings  of  the  Court-martial  on  admiral  Keppei* 

court 
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CHAP,  court  not  only  acquitted  the  admiral,  but  declared 
^^^  the  charges  false,  slanderous,  and  malicious.  When 
the  news  of  the  sentence  reached  London,  very 
general  illuminations,  instigated  by  political  parti- 
sans, took  place  for  two  successive  nights.  The 
populace  was  inflamed  by  a  notion  very  industri- 
ously disseminated,  that  the  proceedings  against 
admiral  Keppel  were  at  the  instance  of  ministry,  in 
order  to  screen  their  own  misconduct  in  furnishing 
him    with  an  inadequate  force.      Under  this  im- 

Eression  the  mob  committed  many  outrages  on  the 
ouses  of  lord  Sandwich,  and  other  ministers. 
Palliser,  soon  after  the  acquittal  of  Keppel,  de- 
manded a  court-martial  on  himself.  The  charge 
against  him  was  not  specific,  but  a  general  assertion 
of  non-performance  of  duty ;  and  sftev  a  trial  which 
lasted  from  the  12th  of  April  till  the  5th  of  May, 
he  was  acquitted. 
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State  of  public  sentiment  and  opinion  at  the  meeting  (^par- 
liament.—  The  nation  is  disposed  to  strentums  exertion. — 
The  king's  speech  intimates  dissatisfaction  with  the  events 
of  the  campaign.  —  Strictures  of  opposition  on  the  employ- 
ment  of  Indian  savages  —  appeal  to  the  bishops  thereon. 

—  The  dispute  between  Keppel  and  Palliser  is  introduced 
into  parliament.  —  Mr.  Fok  makes  a  motion  for  censuring 
lord  Sandwich  —  which  is  negatived. -^-^  Disputes  arise  in 
the  navy  between  the  partisans  of  the  respective  admirals. 

—  Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  the  removal  of  lord  Sandwich.  -^— 
Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  generals  Burgqyne  and  Hawe^ 
and  admiral  lord  Howe.  —  The  evidence  is  at  first  favour  • 
able  to  sir  William  Howe.  —  Testimony  of  general  Robert" 
son  and  Mr.  Galloway  unfavourable.  —  Inquiry  abruptly 
abandoned.  —  Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Burgoyne  —  , 
clears  his  character  from  specific  false  aspersions.  —  Riots  ' 
in  Scotland  from  enthusiastic  zeal  against  popery  —  im- 
puted by  Mr*  Burke  to  the  supineness  of  ministers.  — 
Rupture  with  Spain.  —  Spain  emderUly  the  aggressor.  — 
Resolutions  and  measures  of  parliament  thereon.  —  Session 
rises. 

npHE  refusal  of  the  Americans  to  accept  of  the  chap. 

proffered  terms,  their  alliance  with  our  ancient     ^-^"^ 
enemy,  and  their  incitement  of  that  enemy  to  join      1778. 
them  in  effort  for  the  reduction  of  this  country,  state  of 
now  estranged  from  their  cause  many  Britons,  who  J^^n  and*^ 
formerly  favoured  them,  and  reprobated  the  conduct  sentiment 
of  administration.    Impartial  patriots  reasoned,  that  tng^of  ^r!^* 
deficient  as  ministers    might  be  in  the  foresight,  ment. 
wisdom,  and  vigour  requisite  at  so  arduous  a  con- 
juncture,   reproach  'and   invective  were   not   the 
means  of  enabling  them  to  promote  the  national 
advantage  ;  that  we  were  now  in  a  state  of  diflSeulty 
and  danger,  in  which  retrospection  of  causes  was 

much 
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CHAP,  much  less  a  subject  of  inquiry,  than  the  means  of 

^^^^'     extrication.     Strenuous  exertion  was  now  generally 

i77g.      deemed  the  only  sure  way  of  delivering  us  from 

The  Mtion    ^ar,  and  enforcing  an  honourable  peace.     To  pro- 

wS^us  "^^te  vigorous  efforts,  the  most  effectual  means  was 

exertion,      unanimity.     From  these  considerations,  though  the 

number  of  those  who  venerated  the  ability  gf  mini*- 

sters  by  no  means  increased,  yet  a  much  greaCter  ma- 

jority  of  the  nation  than  before  was  now  disposed  to 

second  their  efforts. 

The  king'i        PARLIAMENT  me£  ou  the  25th  of  Novcmbcr  1778. 

Xes  ^^'  His  majesty's  speech  very  clearly,  concisely,  and  justly 

«^^<*»    described  the  conduct  of  France :  "  In  the  time  of 

Hentfofthe  profouud  peace  (said  the  king),  without  pretence 

ctmpaigii.     Qf  provocation  or  colour  of  complaint,  the  court  of 

France  hath  not  forborne  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 

quillity,  in  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the 

general  rights  of  sovereigns ;  at  first,  by  the  clan- 
estine  supply  of  arms  and  other  aid  to  my  revolted 
*  subjects  in  North  America ;  afterwards,  by  avow- 
ing openly  their  support,  and  entering  into  formal 
^engagements  with  tne  leaders  of  the  rebellion  ;  and, 
at  length,  by  committing  open  hostilities  and  depre- 
dations on  my  faithful  subjects,  and  by  an  actual 
invasion  of  my  dominions  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies."  His  majesty  did  not  express  himself 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  late  campaign,  but 
trusted  to  future  efforts. 

Opposition,  considering  the  speech  as  the  pro- 
duction not  of  the  king  but  of  the  minister,  con- 
tended, that  in  asserting  the  success  had  not 
been  proportioned  to  our  efforts,  it  declared  a 
falsehood.  The  advantages  gained  were  far  greater 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  inferiority  of  our 
fleets,  and  the  tai-diness  of  our  preparations.  The 
speech  regretted  the  failure  of  conciliatory  mea^ 
sures.  These  were  themselves  humiliating  to  Eng- 
land, and  unsatisfying  to  America :  but,  notwith- 
standing its  defects  and  absurdities,  the  adoption 

of 
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of  that  scheme  could  not  be   said  to  be  wholly  chap. 
useless ;  it  had  destroyed  every  fallacious  argument     ^^"* 
by  which  ministers  had  beguiled  the  nation  into  the  """Ttt^ 
fatal  contest  with  America,  for  it  surrendered  all  its 
professed  objects.    The  supporters  of  ministry  jus- 
tified the  past  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  the  armaments  that  were  em- 
ployed in  the  summer.    By  delaying  the  departure 
of  admiral  Byron,  D*Estaing  was  prevented  from 
joining  the  Brest  fleet,  and  giving  France  a  derided 
superiority  in  the   channel.     The    evacuation  of 
Philadelphia  was  also,  they  asserted,  a  measure  of 
wise  policy,  from  the  accession  of  France  to  the 
war :  New  York  was  much  more  centrical,  nearer 
to  the  coast,  and  fitter  for  sending  reinforcements 
to  the  West  India  Islands,  or  wherever  they  might 
be  wanted.     Opposition   admitted    the  propriety 
of   evacuating    Philadelphia,    but  contended  that 
the  reasons  in  which  it  was.founded,  demonstrated 
the    folly   of    the  whole    system.     The  army  in 
Aflaerica  was   reduced  to  this  alternative,    either 
by  retaining  its  acquisitions  to  divide  and  debilitate 
its  own  strength,  or  ^Ise  to  stand  exposed  to  dis- 
grace and  mortification,  and  by  retracing  its  steps, 
to  shew  the  inutility  of  all  its  labours*    No  man 
could  expect  to  conquer  a  continent  by  possessing  a 
single  town ;  therefore,  while  the  nation  persisted  in 
carrying  on  an  offensive  war  in  America,  whether 
our  army  advanced,  retreated,  or  stood  stilly  the  ef* 
feet  would  be  the  same,  a  fruitless,  expensive,  and 
cruel,  because  unnecessary,  war.    The  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.     Patriotism  and 
wisdom  might  before  have  dictated  opposition  to  the 
ininisterial  measures  respecting  America  while  there 
were  hopes  that  by  combating  the  plans  of  govern- 
ment they  might  produce  a  conciliatory  change : 
now,  however,  the  colonists  were  avowed  enemies, 
and  were  engaged  in  a  hostile  confederacy  against 
Britain  j  and  there  was  no  altemative  but  Viptory 
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or  submission.  If  ministry  might  be  justly  charged 
with  having  brought  us,  by  their  ignorance  and 
want  of  political  abilities,  into  so  bloody  and  expen- 
sive a  war,  opposition  did  not  employ  the  most 
efficacious  means  for  procuring  a  safe  and  honour- 
able peace.  Perpetual  invectives  against  adminis- 
tration were  far  from  tending  to  depress  the  enemy, 
or  strengthen  the  country.  Common  sense  could 
never  consider  a  regular  and  uniform  system  of 
obstruction  to  his  majesty's  councils,  as  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  promoting  the  success  of  his 
arms. 

The  chief  object  of  opposition  during  this  session, 
was  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  to  im- 
pute all  real  or  alleged  miscarriages  to  the  inca- 
pacity and  infatuation  of  ministers.     On  the  4th 
of  December,  a  motion  was  made  for  an  address  to 
his  majesty  concerning   the  late  manifesto  of  the 
commissioners,  to  declare  the  displeasure  of  parlia- 
ment at  certain  passages  of  the  proclamation,  as 
totally  unauthorized  by  the  act  of  tne  legislature  for 
appointing  these  commissioners,  and  in  themselves 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  humanity  and  generous 
courage  which  at  all  times  distinguished  the  British 
nation,  subversive  of  the  maxims  which  have  been 
established  among  Christian  and  civilized  commu- 
nities, derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of 
this  realm,  and  tending  to  debase  the  spirit  and  to 
subvert  the  discipline  of  his  majesty's  armies.    The 
supporters  of  the  motion  interpreted  the  passages  in 
question  in  nearly  'the  same  manner  as  the  Ameri- 
cans professed  to  have  done,  and  considering  them 
as  replete  vnth   denunciations  of  the  most  savage 
barbarity.     On  this    assumption   their  arguments 
proceeded,   and  speakers  expatiated  on  the  wicked- 
ness   and  madness  of  the  new  kind  of  warfare, 
which   converted    British    soldiers   into   butchers, 
^assassins,   and  incendiaries,    and  proposed  for  the 
ixu)del  of  civilized  Britons  the  practices  of  Indian 

6  savages^ 
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savages.    Contrary,  they  alleged,  as  the  threatened  chap. 
mode  of  carrying  on  war  was  to  humanity,  it  was  no     ^^'^- 
less  inimical  to  sound  policy,  as  the  colonists  could  ""TttsT" 
retaliate  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland;   and  various  parts  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions must,  by  their  exposed  situation,  suffer  the 
most  dreadful  cruelties  from  retaliation :  on  these 
grounds,  they  proposed  to  request  that  it  should  be 
disavowed  by  his  majesty. 

To  this  deduction  of  consequences,  ministers 
replied,  by  denying  the  principle;  the  procla- 
mation, they  contended,  denounced  no  new  spe- 
cies of  war,  no  kind  of  hostilities  dissimilar  to 
those  which  have  been  usually  carried  on  between 
belligerent  nations  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
worll  In  the  former  part  of  the  American  war, 
Britain  had  considered  the  colonists  not  as  enemies, 
but  as  subjects,  partly  rebellious  from  disposition, 
but  chiefly  misled  by  mischievous  counsel ;  it  had 
therefore  been  their  wish  to  instruct  and  persuade, 
as  well  as  to  .  compel :  but  now  the  provincials  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  French  enemies, 
and  were  henceforth  to  be  treated  like  any  other 
foes,  so  as  most  speedily  and  effectually  to  annoy 
and  weaken  the  hostile  cause.  This  was  the  amount 
of  the  reprehended  portion  of  the  manifesto,  such 
was  the  intention  or  its  framers,  such  the  meaning 
which  its  expressions  plainly  and  explicitly  con- 
veyed. Thpy  could  not  therefore  consent  to 
address  his  majesty,  that  he  might  disavow  intima- 
tions which,  instead  of  censure,  deserved  the  highest 
approbation.  After  a  very  hard  contest  between  the 
censurers  and  supporters  of  this  act  of  the  commis- 
sioners, an  occxirrence  took  place,  which  appeared 
to  give  the  former  a  considerable  advantage.  Go- 
vernor Johnstone  speaking  on  the  subject,  exhi- 
bited the  irritation  of  violent  passion,  much  more 
than  the  sound  vigorous  reasoning  by  which  his 
eloquence  was  generally  distinguished ;  he  declared 

VOL.  n.  F  F  the 
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CHAP,  the  manifesto  to  have  meant  a  desolating  war,  and 
^^"-     justified  it   in    that    view    as  not  only  right  but 

^^iTT^  necessary.  Opposition  contended,  that  this  avowal 
by  one  who  had  been  a  commissioner,  proved  their 
assertion.  Ministers,  however,  adhered  to  their 
rejection  of  the  interpretation.  In  discussing  this 
question,  general  Howe,  after  reprobating  the 
alleged  plan  of  war,  deviated  from  the  question,  to 
introduce  a  charge  against  the  secretary,  concerning 
his  conduct  to  the  generals  who  commanded  in 
America.  To  the  maladministration  of  Germaine, 
Howe  imputed  his  own  request  to  resign  his  em- 
ployment, and  strongly  urged  the  institution  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  in  order  that  the  conduct 
both  of  the  commanders  and  minister  should  be 
fully  examined,  justice  done  on  all  sides,  and  the 
nation  acquainted  with  the  true  cause  of  that  failure 
of  success  which  it  had  hitherto  experienced. 
The  secretary,  after  expressing  his  astonishment  at 
the  accusation^  and  vindicating  his  conduct,  declared, 
that  he  certainly  should  not  object  to  an  inquiry 
when  regularly  proposed,  as  he  was  confident  it 
must  terminate  to  nis  honour.  Returning  from 
irrelevant  topics  to  the  subject  at  issue,  the  house 
was  called  for  a  vote,  and  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  nine  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two. 

^wMto         When  the  proclamation  was  discussed  in  the  house 

tiuttooT  of  peers,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  bench  of  bishops, 
to  exert  that  charity,  humanity,  and  abhorrence  of 
blood  and  cruelty,  which  were  the  leading  tenets 
and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Christianity, 
upon  a  subject  which  not  only  came  directly 
within  their  cognizance,  but  in  which  they  seemed 
•  bound  by  their  character  to  exert  the  peculiar  and 
most  exalted  principles  of  their  religion,  in  prevent- 
ing the  wanton  butchery  and  destruction  of  man- 
kind. Their  interference  was  required  to  prevent 
the  destruction,  and  spare  the  blood,  not  only  of 

men 
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men  and  christians,  but  of  Englishmen  and  protest-  chap. 
ants,  like  themselves;  to  crush  in  the  outset  an     ^^"- 
abominable  system  of  warfare,  which  in  its  progress      177*. 
and  consequences  would  bring  desolation  and  ruin 
on  their  own  flocks.     The  legal  powers  with  which 
they  had  been  invested  by  the  constitution  for  such 
pious  purposes,  would  be   found,   in  the  present 
instance,  fully  equal  to  the  duty  and  emergency. 
They  were  the  moderators,  ordained  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  constitution,  to  check  the  rage,  restrain 
the  passions,  and  control  the  violence  of  temporal 
men.      Their    simple    votes    upon    this   occasion 
would  at  once  fully  express  their  detestation  of  the 
inhuman  system ;    and,    joined  with  those  of  the 
secular  lords  who  held  the  same  principles,  would 
cure  its  effects.    The  bishops  were  very  far  from 
contesting  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  exert 
their  abilities  and  influence  for  moderating  the  pas- 
sions of  men,  and  preventing  the  wanton  efiusion  of 
christian  blood ;  but,  as  the  lords  in  opposition  had 
not  proved  that  efforts  against  revolted  subjects,  who 
were  leagued  with  inveterate  enemies,  were  wanton, 
and  they  thought  the  annoyance  of  such  foes  neces- 
sary for  self-defence,  they  did  not  consider  them- 
selves as  justified  in  censuring  the  manifesto.* 

Censure  of  ministry  had  constituted  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  proceedings  of  opposition  in  the 
former  years  of  our  dispute  with  the  colonies ;  but 
the  reprehension  had  been  combined  with  wise 
legislative  propositions  for  removing  the  evils  of 
which  they  complained.  During  the  present  session, 
reproach  of  administration  constituted  nearly  the 
sole  conduct  by  which  they  professed  to  discnarge 

'  Mr.  Belsham,  uniformly  desirous  of  throwing  out  indirect  or  direct  charget 
against  our  ecdesiasttcal  establishment,  in  memioBing  a  protest  that  was  entered  on 
this  occaaioii,  aaya,  ^  it  b  painful  to  remark,  that  the  nam^  of  one  bishop  oidyy  the 
venerable  Shipley  of  St.  Asaph,  is  to  be  found  in  the  long  and  illustrious  train  of 
signatures  affixed  to  this  memorable  protest.*'  This  censure  of  our  prejates,  Mr, 
BJIiham  supports  by  no  proof;  it  rests  entirely  upon  hit  own  authority^ 
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CHAP,  their  duty,  as  senators  deKberating  for  the  good  of 
,  ^^"'     their  country.     Every  commander  whose  success 
.  ms.     had  not  answered  the  expectations  formed  from  the 
means  with  which  he  was  supplied,  imputed  his 
miscarriages  to  ministry ;  and  as  soon  as  he  made 
that    imputation,    was     supported    by   opposition 
with    an    eagerness    that   greatly  outstripped    the 
evidence.    On    the  28th  of  December,   a  debate 
arose  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  a  proposed  vote 
of  seventy  thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the 
The  dispute  eusuiug  year.  During  the  discussion,  it  was  observed 
K^p^und    by  opposition,  that  as  very  different  representations 
P*^^|»'*^*J^    had  been  given  of  the  naval  proceedings   of  Ad- 
Imo  paX.    miral  KeppePs  fleet  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July, 
an  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  for  ascertaining 
the  truth.    Preliminary  to  such  investigation,  it  was 
proposed,  that  as  both  officers,  being  members  of 
the  house,  were  then  present,  one  or  both  of  them 
should  afford  some  satisfaction  on  the  subject.   Ad- 
miral Keppel  having  risen  in  compliance  with  this 
request,  made   a  speech,  of  which,  though  some 
parts  were  sufficiently  intelhgible,  there  were  others 
by  no  means  explicit,  and  of  which  the  exact  im- 
port   could  not  well  be  apprehended  from   the 
expressions  themselves,   though  the  tendency  and 
intent  might  be  gathered    from  various    circum- 
stances.   He  affirmed,  that   on   the    occasion    in 
question,    he   had   done   his    utmost    against  the 
enemy ;   the  glory  of  the  British  flag  had  not  been 
tarnished  in  his  hands,  and  were  he  again  in  the 
same  situation,  he  should  act  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  naval  cheers 
would  discover  something    in  every  engagement 
with  which  they  were  before  unacquainted,   and 
he  acknowledged,   that  day  had  presented  to  him 
something  new.     He  impeached  no  man  (he  said) 
of  a  neglect  of  duty,  because  he  was  satisfied  the 
officer  who  had  been  alluded  to  had  manifested  no 

t  want 
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want  of  courage,  which  was  the  quality  most  chap. 
essential  to  a  British  seaman.**  All  his  direct  com-  ^xii. 
plaintis  or  animadversions  were  limited  to  an  anony-  ^^^ 
mous  letter  imputed  to  that  gentleman,  and  another 
letter  avowed  and  signed  by  him,  and  both  pub- 
lished  in  a  newspaper.  In  the  subsequent  part  of 
his  speech,  complaining  of  the  abuse  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed  in  diurnal  publications,  he  said 
he  did  not  charge  ministers  with  being  the  authors 
or  promoters  of  the  invectives  against  him ;  they, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  be  his  friends,  and 
caressed  and  smiled  upon  him :  or  if  any  ministers 
were  capable  of  vilifying  and  secretly  aspersing  him, 
and  endeavouring  to  cut  his  throat  behind  his 
back,  he  did  not  think  they  were  then  near  himJ  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser  charged  the  admiral  with  dark  and 
indirect  insinuations,  called  on  him  to  state  his 
charges,  justified  his  own  conduct,  and  expressed 
his  wish  for  a  public  inquiry ;  the  institution  and 
result  of  which  I  have  already  narrated  as  far  as 
concerned  the  two  admirals.  Opposition  in  par- 
liament condemned  the  admiralty  for  granting  a 
court-martial  at  the  instance  of  Palliser.  They 
should  (they  said)  have  acted  as  moderators  upon 
this  occasion,  given  passion  time  to  cool,  and  inter- 
posed their  influence  in  healing  the  differences 
between  two  brave  and  valuable  officers,  at  a  time 
when  their  services  were  so  much  wanted :  instead 

• 

^  The  reader  must  here  see  very  indefinite  expressions,  and  reasoning  by  no 
means  conclusive.  What  the  alleged  novelty  that  had  occurred  in  the  engagement 
was,  he  did  not  explain,  though,  without  great  likelihood  of  mistake,  common 
■agacicy  might  conjecture  what  meaning  he  intended  to  convey.  He  impeached  na 
man  of  neglect  of  duty^  because  the  oihcer  alluded  to  manifested  no  want  of 
courage.  Though  cour^ige  be,  as  he  observed,  the  most  essential  quality  of  a  seaman, 
yet  it  is  not  his  only  duty,  and  there  might  be  grounds  of  impeachment  agaUist 
an  officer  who  had  exerted  courage.  In  tact,  admiral  Keppel  does  not  disavow  the 
existence  of  other  grounds ;  but  the  exclusive  admission  of  that  quality  tends  by  a 
natural  construction  to  insinuate  a  denial,  or,  at  least,  a  doubt  of  the  performance 
of  other  necessary  duties  by  the  individual  to  whom  he  alluded. 

<  Lord  Sandwich,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  a  member  of  the  other  house, 
b^g  in  antiministerial  works  represented  as  both  politically  and  personally  inimical 
to  admiral  Keppel,  was  understood  to  be  meant  by  this  innnuation. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  which  they  blew  up  the  flame,  by  precipitately 
^^"'  receiving  a  rash,  hasty,  and  passionate  accusation  ; 
1778.  and  thereby  drawing  on  the  fatal  dissensions  in  the 
naval  service,  and  the  numerous  evils  to  the  public, 
which  they  had  themselves  declared  must  be  inevi- 
table consequences  of  such  a  trial.  The  commis^ 
sioners  of  the  admiralty  strenuously  insisted  their 
constitution  to  be  such,  that  in  all  matters  of  accu- 
sation they  were  obliged  to  act  ministerially,  they 
had  no  judicial  power;  that,  when  a  complaint  was 
preferred,  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  course  and  in 
discharge  of  their  office,  not  only  compelled  to 
receive  it,  but  to  give  the  necessary  direction  for 
the  trial. 

The  vice-admiral  had  preferred  an  accusation 
consisting  of  five  separate  articles,  or  charges,  pro- 
perly drawn  up,  and  specifically  pointed.  What 
line  of  conduct  then  could  the  admiralty  board 
pursue  ?  They  must  either  prejudge  the  truth  of 
those  charges,  or  admit  them  to  be  such  as  were  fit 
to  be  sent  to  the  consideration  of  a  court-martial. 
The  first,  they  neither  could,  nor  dared  to  do,  being . 
totally  ignorant  of  their  truth  or  falsehood ;  and 
with  the  second,  they  were  compelled  to  comply, 
because  the  matter  allowed  no  other  alternative. 
Opposition  insisted  that  the  admiralty  was  not  only- 
endued  with  discretionary  powers  competent  to  the 
purpose,  but  that  the  exercise  of  these  was  one  of 
their  great  and  principal  duties,  and  among  the 
most  useful  purposes  of  their  institution.  They 
represented  tneir  omission  of  so  important  a  duty 
on  the  present  occasion  as  highly  culpable ;  but,  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  powers  of  the  admi- 
ralty, they  argued  more  from  their  own  conception 
of  expediency,  than  from  either  statute  or  usage. 
The  restrictions  (they  said)  by  which  they  pretended 
to  be  bound,  would  establish  a  principle  that  must 
destroy  all  naval  service,  and  leave  every  superior 
officer  at  the  mercy  of  his  inferior.     If  the  whole 

fleet 
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fleet  of  England  were  upon  the  point  of  sailing  on  chap. 
the  most  sudden  and  critical  emergency,  whether     xxil 
for  our  immediate  defence  against  invasion,  or  for  ""TttsT^ 
the  preservation  of  the  most  vduable  foreign  interest, 
according    to    this    doctrine    every  petty  officer, 
through  folly,  malice,  or  treachery,  might  prevent 
the  whole  design  and  operation,  only  by  laying  some 
charge'  against  the    commander   in   chief,  which 
would  necessarily  detain  all  the  principal  officers, 
either  as  witnesses  or  judges.    From  this  extraneous 
discussion,  returning  to  the  subject  at  issue,  the 
ho.use  by  the  previous  question  dismissed  the  mo- 
tion. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament  the  admiral's  j^^^^ 
trial  began ;  and  on  his  acquittal,  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
house  should  be  given  to  the  honoarable  Augustus 
Keppel  for  his  distinguished  courage,  conduct,  and 
ability,  in  defending  the  kingdom  in  the  course  of 
the  last  summer,  effectually  protecting  its  trade,  and 
more  particularly  for  his  having  gloriously  upheld 
the  honour  of  the  British  flag  on  the  27th  and  28th 
of  July:  the  proposition  was  adopted,  there  being 
only  one  dissentient  voice.  The  thanks  of  the  lords, 
in  nearly  the  same  terms,  were  voted  in  four  days 
after,  with  every  external  appearance  of  the  most 
perfect  unanimity.  The  impartial  reader  may, 
perhaps,  find  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  what 
the  acts  of  Keppel  were  on  the  27th  and  28th  of 
July,  which  drew  forth  from  parliament  such  tes- 
timonies of  gratitude ;  and  what  essential  service 
the  chief  naval  commander  on  that  memorable 
occasion  rendered  to  his  country;  It  was  very  evi- 
dent, that  ministers  did  not  conceive  such  an  opinion 
of  his  public  conduct,  as  their  assent  to  the  vote  of 
thanks  might  indicate :  but  as  the  tide  of  popu- 
larity  ran  so  high  in  his  favour,  they  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  go  against  the  current.  This  com- 
pliance with  a  proposition  of  their  adversaries, 
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CHAP,  manifestly  contrary  to  their  own  judgment,  was 
^^^'  very  frequent  in  lord  North's  administration ;  and 
1779.  appeared  to  arise  from  a  desire  of  deprecating  part 
of  the  censure  which  they  so  often  experienced : 
an  attempt,  however,  by  unjust  and  unnecessary 
concessions  to  prevent  obloquy,  was  an  expedient 
of  (weakness  and  timidity,  and  demonstrated  the 
absence  of  that  firmness  with  which  conscious  wis- 
dom and  rectitude  pursue  their  purposes.  The 
admiralty  informed  Keppel,  that  in  consequence  of 
his  acquittal  he  was  required  to  resume  his  com- 
mand; but  though  he  complied  with  the  requi- 
sition, yet  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed 
manifesting  no  approbation  of  his  conduct,  he  soon 
after  asked  and  received  his  majesty's  leave  to 
resign. 
S2kel°r  Mr.  Fox  followed   the  acquittal   of  his  friend 

moti^  for  and  the  thanks  of  the  houses,  by  a  motion  for  cen< 
i^Ts^d-  suring  lord  Sandwich,  intended  (he  said)  as  a  pre- 
wich,  "  lude  to  another  for  his  removal  from  office.  The 
alleged  ground  of  censure  was,  the  inadequacy  of 
the  force  that  had  been  furnished  to  Keppel : 
when  he  sailed  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  there 
were  thirty  sail  of  the  line  in  Brest  water  fit  for 
service.  Either  ministers  did  or  did  not  know  that 
fact ;  if  they  knew  it,  it  was  an  act  of  the  highest 
criminality  to  commit  the  fate  of  this  country  to 
so  great  a  disparity  of  force :  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  was  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  the  French  navy,  it  was  an  ignorance 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  his 
official  duty.  Ministers  answered,  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  the  fact  on  which  this  charge  was 
grounded :  it  appeared  from  the  papers  of  the  cap- 
tured Licorne,  that  the  alleged  number  was  then  m 
a  state  of  preparation,  but  not  that  they  were  actually 
equipped ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  French  it 
appeared,  that  they  were  riot  then  ready  for  sea : 
since,  though  they  knew  that  an  English  fleet  of 

twenty 
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twenty  ships  of  the  line  were  at  sea,  they  did  not  chap. 
leave   harbour  till   a   fortnight  after.     The    mo-     ^x». 
tion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  ^4r  to  I70,  a     '1779; 
di£ference  much  smaller  than  on  any  question  that  wi»»c^  is 
had  occurred  respecting  the  war.     Mr.  Fox  made  "•^*''''*''' 
a  second  attack,  which  was  directed  against  the 
whole  of  lord  Sandwich's  administration :  stating 
the  objects  which  ought  to  have  been  considered 
by  the  naval  minister,  the  expence  incurred,  and 
the  armament  provided,  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  expence  was  sufficient  for  the  attainment 
of  all  the  objects,  but  that  the  force  prepared  was 
totally  inadequate ;  on  these  grounds  he  moved  a 
vote  of  censure.     Admirals  lord  Howe  and  Keppel^ 
by  professional  statements,  and  arguments  derived 
from  these,  supported  Mr.  Fox's  positions.     Minis- 
ters answered,  that  the  allegations  of  their  opponents 
were  founded  in  assumptions  not  supported  by  facts, 
and  that  they  could  not  join  in  a  vote  of  censure 
for  unsubstantiated    charges;  on  a  division,    the 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-six  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  four. 

Great  dissensions,   originating  in  the  dispute  Dispute 
between  Keppel  and  Palliser,  were  now  prevalent  *'•■«»»«  the 

,,  ^*        ,  •  1  •  navy  be- 

in  the  navy,  and  very  serious  apprehensions  were  iween  the 
entertained  of  their  consequences.     A  declaration  STJ^  ^ 
of  admiral  Keppel  in  the  last  debate,  that  he  would  tive  admi- 
not  accept  of  any  command  under   the  present  "^' 
4ninistry,    powerfully   tended    to    fan  the   flame. 
Several  officers  of  high  rank  and  character  imme- 
diately quitted  the  service,  or  declared  they  could 
not  act  under  the  present  system.     The  political 
parties  reciprocally '  accused  each  other  with  having 
caused  these  discords. 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk,  encouraged  by  the 
success  which  his  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  contract- 
-ors  the  preceding  ses^on  obtained  in  the  house  of 
commons^  attempted  its  revival ;  but  he  soon  found 
that  a  great  change  of  opinion  had  taken  place. 

It 
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c  H  A  P.  It  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  165  to  124.  On 
^^^^'  the  10th  of  March,  Mr.  Frederic  Montague  pro- 
1779.  posed  a  bill  for  granting  farther  relief  to  protestant 
dissenting  ministers  and  schoolmasters.  The  en- 
lightened liberality  of  the  age  had,  it  was  said, 
diminished  the  legal  restrictions  upon  the  Roman 
catholics,  therefore  the  protestant  ministers  had  a 
fair  claim  to  partake  of  legislative  indulgence. 
The  extent  and  bounds  of  toleration  depend  en- 
tirely  on  expediency,  founded  in  the  nature  of  the 
opinions  professed,  and  their  practical  tendency. 
In  the  conduct  of  the  class  whose  relief  was  now 
sought,  no  objection  of  either  justice  or  policy 
comd  be  adduced  to  prevent  it  from  being  granted. 
In  the  present  state  of  loss,  calamity  and  danger,  it 
was  necessary  to  unite  the  interests  and  affections 
of  all  our  countrymen,  and  to  concentrate  into  one 
mass  aU  the  remaining  strength  of  the  empire. 
Two  classes  of  senators  had,  as  we  have  seen,  op- 
posed  former  applications  of  dissenters :  the  first, 
from  high  church  doctrines  ;  the  second,  from  views 
of  political  expediency.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  second  class,  however,  was  favourable  to  the 
bill,  which,  though  violentiy  opposed  by  members 
of  the  first,  passed  both  houses  by  great  ms^orities, 
and  received  the  royal  assent.  The  chief  object  of 
this  session  continued  to  be  the  discussion  of  execu- 
torial conduct.  Admiral  Pigot,  brother  of  lord 
Pigot,  late  governor  of  Madras,  exhibited  an  his- 
torical detail  of  the  object  of  his  late  brother's  ap- 
pointment, his  conduct,  the  treatment  which  he 
experienced  from  the  company's  servants  resisting 
his  execution  of  the  orders  of  their  masters,  his 
sufferings,  and  consequent  death.  After  calling 
witnesses  to  estabUsh  his  proceedings,  he  moved  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  to  his  attorney- 
general  to  prosecute  George  Stratton,  Henry 
Brooke,    Charles   Moyer,    and   George   Mackay, 

esquires. 
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esquires,  for  ordering  the  governor  and  commander  chap. 
in  chief,  George  lord  Pigot,  to  be  arrested  and  ^^"' 
confined  under  a  military  force ;  they  being  returned  1779. 
to  England,  and  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
majesty's  courts  of  Westminster-hall.  Mr.  Stratton, 
being  a  member  of  parliament,  and  present  at  this 
very  time,  entered  into  a  defence  and  vindication  of 
his  own  conduct  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  in  which 
he  imputed  their  proceedings  to  a  necessity  arising 
from  the  violent  and  arbitrary  acts  of  lord  Pigot ; 
but  his  arguments  made  so  little  impression  on  the 
house,  that  the  resolutions  were  immediately  adopted 
without  one  dissenting  voice.  The  prosecution 
took  place ;  each  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
1000/.  a  very  inconsiderable  sum  to  men  of  im- 
mense fortunes,  and  which  could  hardly  operate  as 
a  punishment 

Mr.  Fox,  on  the  19th  of  April,  moved  an  address  M'-  ^«'« 
to  the  throne  for  the  dismissal  of  lord  Sandwich  thfr^LTai 
from  his  majesty's  service,  for  misconduct  in  office.  ^^. . 
The  alleged  grounds  were  the  same  ooUectively 
which  had  before  separately  been  rejected  by  the 
house ;  Mr.  Fox,  however,  with  his  usual  inge- 
nuity, endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent, between  a  motion  for  censure  and  for  re- 
moval: the  former  were  judicial  inquiries,  the 
present  was  a  deliberative  question  of  expediency* 
A  motion  for  censure  required,  in  point  of  justice, 
a  specification  and  certainty  of  the  offences  imputed; 
a  motion  for  dismissal  from  employment  ought  to 
be  adopted,  if  it  was  probable  tnat  the  business 
of  the  employer  would  be  better  performed  by 
another.  TTie  whole  of  the  subject  proposed  might 
be  proved  in  a  few  short  questions  and  answers. 
Was  lord  Sandwich  equal  to  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties,  with  safety  and  honour  to  the  nation  ? 
Has  he  hitherto  done  so  ?  What  reason  is  there  for 
supposing  that  he  who  has  failed  in  his  past  duties, 
fihaU  act  more  ably  for  the  future  ?  The  majority  of 

members 
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CHAP,  members  did  not  admit  Mr,  Fox  to  have  established 
^^"^'    the  alleged  unfitness  of  lord  Sandwich,  and  therefore 
1779.     voted  against  his  removal. 
Inquiry  into      MucH   ceusure    had   been  thrown  out  against 
rf  gene^  general  Howe,  especially  in  writings  alleged  to  be 
Burgoyne     patrouizcd  by  ministers  ;  and  it  was  confidently  and 
a^  S^S  vehemently  asserted,  that  if  his  conduct  had  been 
lord  Howe,  wise  and  vigorous,  he  might  have  repeatedly  ter- 
minated the  war.    Both  the  Howes  strongly  urged 
an  inquiry,  as  the  sure  means  of  vindicating  their 
character.  Lord  North  replied,  that  as  government 
had  advanced  no  charge  against  the  noble  brothers, 
no  vindication  was  necessary,  and  that  ministers 
had  no  share  in  the  invectives ;  but  though  he  did 
not  approve  of  an  inquiry,  he  would  not  oppose  its 
institution,  and  readily  agreed  to  the  production  of 
the  papers  which  were  wanted  for  carrying  it  into 
effect.     In   these  was  included  the  whole  corre- 
spondence between  the  ministers  and  commanders 
in  America,  from  Howe's  arrival  at  Boston  in  1775, 
to  his  departure  from  Philadelphia  in  1778 ;  also 
the  accounts,  returns,  and  other  documents,  tend- 
ing to  shew  the  state  of  the  army  at  different  periods ; 
the  real  movements  and  operations,  as  well  as  the 
different  plans  of  action,  which  had  been  proposed, 
discussed,  or  concerted  by  the  ministers  and  gene- 
rals.    Ministers  apprehending  that  their  own  coun- 
sels, and  not  the  conduct  of  the  commanders,  was 
the  real  object  of  the  scrutiny,  proposed  that  the 
examination  of  witnesses  should  be  confined  to  mili- 
tary subjects :  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  lord  Com- 
walUs,  major-general  Grey,  sir  Andrew  Snape  Ham- 
mond, major  Montresor,  chief  engineer,   and   sir 
George  Osborne,  were  examined.    The  result  of 
their  evidence  was,  that  the  force  sent  to  America 
was  at  no  time  equal  to  the  subjugation  of  the  colo- 
nies ;  that  the  difficulty  chiefly  arose  from  the  almost 
unwimous  hostility  of  the  people  to  the  British 
government^  md  the  natural  obstructions  of  the 

countiy, 
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Country,  so  abounding  in  woods,  rivers,  hDIs,  and  chap. 
defiles.    Theif  evidence  descending  to  accounts  of     ^^^^' 
particular  actions,  from  which  the  chief  censure  of     ^^^ 
the  general  had  arisen,  tended  to  justify   his  con- 
duct. General  Howe  himself  endeavoured  to  prove,  .j^^  ^^j 
that  he  had  uniformly  stated  to  the  American  minis'-  dence  at 
ter  the  utter  impossibility  of  reducing  America  ^£[^^2^'' 
without  a  much  greater  force ;  that  he  had  accom-  wiiiiam 
panied  his  proposed  plan  for  the  campaign  of  i777>  ^'^*" 
with  a  requisition  of  a  reinforcement  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  or  at  the  least  fifteen  thousand,  as 
indispensably  necessary ;  that  the  minister  had  uni- 
formly supposed  the  number  of  loyalists  to  be  much 
greater  than  it  really  was;  trusting  to  their  co- 
operation, he  could  not  be  convinced  that  so  great 
a  reinforcement  was  wanted,  and  therefore  had  not 
sent  a  fifth  part  of  the  number.     Concerning  the 
northern  eScpedition,  no  concert  had  been  proposed 
between  him  and  the  general  of  that  army,  nor  did 
he  hear  any  support  was  expected  from  him,  until  a 
letter  from  the  secretary,  which  reached  him  in  the 
Chesapeak,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  able 
to  co-operate  with  Burgoyne.     Ministers  perceiving 
that  the  evidence  adduced  was  not  only  intended, 
but  directed  to  the  crimination  of  themselves,  much 
more  than  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  general, 
proposed  to  pall  witnesses  on  the  other  side.     The 
chief  evidences  were  major-general  Robertson,  de- 
puty governor  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Gallo- 
way, an  American  lawyer,  who,  after  having  been 
a  member  of  the  first  congress,  joined  the  British     ^^.^^^ 
army.     The  testimony  of  Mr.  Robertson  rather  ex-  of^ge^wf 
pressed  general  disapprobation  of  sir  William  Howe's  ^^^'^ 
conduct,  than  advanced  particular  charges:  Mr*  oaiiowaV 
Galloway's  accusations,  specific  and  direct,  included  "^j^*^^'" 
the  various  topics  of  military  error  or  misconduct 
which  had  been  so  repeatedly  alleged  against  the 
general.     But,  without  questioning  the  veracity  of 

Mr. 
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c  H  A  p.  Ml.  Galloway,  his  competency  may  be  doubted : 
^^"'     he  was  chiefly  stating,  not  facts,  but  opinions,  of 
1777.      which  the  subject  was  a  detailed  series  of  military 
operations  ;  and  he  being  no  miUtary  man,  the  less 
authority  was  due  to  his  judgment.    Mr.  Galloway 
made  one  very  extraordinary  assertion,  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  Americans  were  zealously  attached  to 
the  British  government ;  if  the  proportion  of  loyalists 
had  been  really  so  great,  they  could  have  easily 
overpowered  the  revolters,  without  the  assistance 
of  one  British  soldier :  so  exaggerated  an  account, 
manifesting  at  least  glaringly  inaccurate  observa- 
tion, very  much  weakened  the  credibility  of  his 
assertions.    Sir  William  Howe  requested  leave  to 
call  witnesses  to  controvert  Mr.  Galloway's  assever- 
ations :  ministers  objected  to  this  mode,  as  produc- 
tive of  too  much  delay;  he  was,  however,  allowed 
to  cross-examine  this  witness.     A  day  being  fixed 
b^b^7  ^^^  *^^*  purpose,  and  sir  William  not  having  at- 
abandoned.    tcudcd  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  committee  was 
suddenly  dissolved,  and  the  question  at  issue  was 
left  undecided.    Opposition  had  eagerly  demanded, 
and  prosecuted  an  inquiry,  while  the  testimony  in 
exculpating  the   commander  tended  to  criminate 
ministry ;  but  when  the  evidence  took  a  different 
turn,  their  ardour  manifestly  subsided.    Respecting 
general  Howe,  the  principal  witnesses  in  his  &,vour 
were  much  more  competent  than  the  principal  wit- 
nesses  against  him:  lord  Comwallis  and  general 
Grey,  military  men,  spoke  concerning  actions  in 
which  they  were  themselves  engaged ;  Mr.  Gallo- 
way,  not  a  military  man,  spoke  from  hearsay.     It 
must,  however,  be  observect  that  in  inquiries  con- 
cerning what  might  have  been  done^  testimony  is 
necessarily  inference,  not  the^rqsult  of  recollection 
and  veracity,  but  also  of  opinion  and  conjecture. 
The  judgment  of  the  wisest  men,  concerning  sub- 
jects m  which  they  are  peculiarly  skilled,  may  be 

warped 
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warped  by  their  affections.  Many  other  professional  ^  ^^f.  ^• 
men,  having  considered   in   detail  the  force  and  ■ 

opportunities  of  general  Howe,  drew  a  totally  dif-      1^79. 
ferent  conclusion. 

Whatever  estimate  the  impartial  reader  may  have 
formed  of  the  merit  of  general  Howe's  exertions, 
he  must  immediately  perceive,  that  the  inquiries 
proved  ministers  to  nave  continued  in  that  state  of 
misinformation  and  ignorance  respecting  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Americans,  in  which  their  fatal 
plans  and  measures  originated ;  and  also,  that  they 
did  not  send  to  America  the  force  which  the  general 
required.  *  Ministers,  by  patronising  Mr.  Galloway, 
and  other  accusers  of  the  late  commander,  demon- 
strated themselves  disposed  to  promote  an  opinion 
of  his  culpability.  If  they  conceived  the  late  com- 
mander  not  to  have  discharged  his  duty,  ministers, 
in  not  ordering  a  court-martial  to  establish  the  im- 
puted misconduct,  neglected  their  duties  to  their 
king  and  country ;  if  they  thought  him  innocent,  it 
was  mean  and  illiberal  in  them  to  favour  and  pension 
his  revilers*^ :  if  he  was  guilty,  they  acted  weakly 
and  timidly  in  not  bringing  forward  the  proofs. 
Lord  North  and  his  colleagues,  however,  are  ex- 
empted from  one  charge,  often  adduced  against  the 
counsellors  who  have  appointed  a  commander  in 
chief  to  conduct  an  expedition  that  proves  unsuc- 
cessful. His  mihtary  reputation  at  the  time  he  re- 
ceived  this  last  commission,  justified  the  appoint- 
ment }  though  there  might  be  persons  whose  expect- 
ations were  not  fulfilled  by  general  Howe's  cam- 
paigns, none  could  with  justice  at  the  out-set  have 

i  Our  immortal  war  minister,  secretary  Pitt,  after  he  plamied  an  expedition,  and 
■elected  an  officer  to  conduct  it,  immediately  asked  him,  what  force  he  would  deem 
necessary  ?  On  being  informed,  he  always  ordered  a  still  stronger  armament ;  but 
different,  indeed,  was  the  war  minister  of  1759  from  the  war  minister  of  1777. 

^  Mr. Galloway,  and  several  others  of  inferior  note,  who  inveighed  agabist  general 
Howe,  received  pensions.  ,GaUoway*s  evidence  was  published  in  a  puaphlet,  and 
circulated  with  great  industry  by  the  fiiends  of  administration* 

af&rmed 
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CHAP,  affirmed  that  he  was  a  man  whose  talents  and 
^^"-     character  did  not  justify  reasonable  expectations  of 
■~~~  success. 

1  1 79« 

Inquiry  into  General  Burgoyuc  also  insistcd  on  an  inquiry  into 
rfBr"'*"^  ^^  conduct.  On  his  return  from  America  the  for- 
mer year,  he  had  implied  for  a  court-martial ;  which 
was  refused  him^  on  the  ground  that  while  he  was 
prisoner  his  preceding  conduct  was  not  cognizable 
by  any  tribunal  in  this  country.  He  had  been  re- 
fused admittance  to  the  sovereign,  and  complained 
loudly  of  the  court  and  ministry ;  he  repeatedly  so- 
licited a  parliamentary  investigation,  but  Germaine 
had  declared  that  his  request  could  not  be  granted 
until  after  a  military  scrutiny,  which  he  affirmed  to 
be  at  that  time  impracticable ;  and  when  an  inquiry 
was  allowed  to  general  Howe,  Burgoyne  having 
resumed  his  solicitation,  his  requisition  was  at  last 
agreed  to.  The  principal  witnesses  were,  sir  Guy 
O^rleton,  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  captain  Money,  the 
earl  of  Harrington,  major  Forbes,  captain  Bloom- 
Sef  field,  and  Colonel  Kingston.  The  evidence  tended 
fromspe-  to  ovcrthrow  some  severe  charges  and  censures 
u^!^.  which  had  been  insinuated  or  directed  against  Bur- 
goyne's  conduct,  and  particularly  detected  two 
falsehoods  then  very  commonly  believed :  first,  that 
general  Philips,  the  evening  before  the  conventicm 
of  Saratoga,  offered  to  force  his  way,  with  a  speci- 
fied part  of  the  army,  from  Saratoga  back  to  Ticon- 
derago :  secondly,  that  the  late  gallant  Fraser  had 
expressed  the  utmost  disapprobation  of  the  measure 
of  passing  the  Hudson's  river.  The  question^  how- 
ever, was  undecided,  whether  his  orders  for  pro- 
ceeding to  Albany  were  peremptory  or  conditional: 
some  doubts  were  also  left,  respecting  both  the  de- 
sign and  the  mode  of  conducting  the  expedition  to 
Bennington.  These  inquisitorial  proceedings  occu- 
pied parliament  during  the  greater  part  of  the  session. 
Rioto  in  Riots,  which  had  arisen  in  Scotland  from  ground- 

Scotiand         |^ i_         •  •  •  ^i        ^i 

fnmi  tn-      »c»«  apprehcnsious  concermng  popery,  were,  by  the 

ingenuity 
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if^enuity  of  opposition,  made  subjects  of  accusation  chap. 
against  ministry.  The  Roman  catholic  bill,  that  ^^^ 
passed  during  the  preceding  session,  excited  great  1779.  ' 
alarms  in  North  Bntain,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  ^^^ 
intention  of  parliament  to  extend  the  relief  to  the  lofJ^T^ 
Scottish  catholics.  When  the  law  was  enacted  in 
1778,  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scot^  , 
land  happened  to  be  sittmg.  The  well-intended 
but  unadvised  zeal  of  some  members  of  that  respec* 
table  body,  proposed  for  clerical  discussion  the  late 
act,  and  made  a  motion  for  petitioning  the  legisla- 
ture not  to  extend  the  bill  or  any  of  its  provisions  to 
Scotland,  and  supported  the  proposition  by  detailing 
the  common  arguments  against  popery.  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  a  lay-member  of  the  assembly,  shewed  that  the 
law  repealed  in  England  had  not  originated  in  fear 
of  popery,  and  was  not  intended  as  a  bulwark  against 
its  encroachments,  but  sprang  from  a  design  of  the 
Jacobite  party  to  render  king  William  and  his  whig 
ministers  unpopular:  that  the  Jacobites  ^expected 
the  whigs  wpuld  oppose  that  bill,  and  intended  to 
impute  that  opposition  to  a  partiality  for  the  Romish 
faith  ;  but  that  the  whigs  perceiving  the  object  of 
their  adversaries,  suffered  it  to  pass,  though  very  in- 
consistent with  their  principles  of  freedom  and  tole- 
ration. *  Doctor  Robertson,  with  some  able  co- 
adjutors of  his  own  order,  deprecated  the  agitation 
which  tended  so  much  to  excite  the  alarm  and  dis- 
content of  the  people,  and  demonstrated  the  absur- 
dity of  anticipating  the  intention  of  legislature,  by 
petitioning  parliament  against  a  bill  not  actually 
proposed.  The  motion  was  negatived  through  the 
influence  of  those  able  and  enli^tened  men,  though 
it  produced  the  effect  which  their  sagacity  had  ap- 
prehended. The  populace  was  soon  taught  to  con- 
ceive, that  the  successful  opposition  sprang  from  a 
predilection  for  the  popish  doctrines,  and  burned 
with  zeal  against  antichrist.     To  oppose  popery, 

>  The  Author,  who  wn  present,  reiaembers   that  Mr.  Dundas,  to  justify  hif 
potttiont,  ttad  the  account  of  the  law  from  Bura«*s  History  of  his  own  Times. 
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dssociations  were  formed  by  the  lower  classes  in 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  other  towns,  under  thie 
instigation  and  conduct  of  fanatical  and  turbulent 
demagogues ;  and  the  populace  rose  to  tumult  and 
riot  in  various  places.  At  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
the  enthusiastic  spirit  fermented  to  an  alarming  de* 

free;  mobs  set  fire  to  popish  chapels,  and  the 
welling-hduses  of  the  catholics ;  ana  many  zealots 
of  higher  ranks  and  better  opportunities  of  know- 
ledge, were  absurd  enough  to  approve  of  these  out- 
rages, on  the  ground  that  it  was  proper  for  the  people 
spiritedly  to  manifest  their  hatred  of  popery.  The 
sufferers  applied  to  Mr.  Burke  to  present  a  petition 
to  parliament,  praying  for  a  compensation  on  account 
of  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained.  In  pro- 
moting this  application,  Mr.  Burke  and  his  friends 
very  strongly  attacked  the  supineness  of  government, 
to  which  they  imputed  the  mad  violence  of  the  pd- 

Eulace ;  but  they  adduced  no  proof  that  ministers 
ad  been  negligent,  or  that  the  disturbances  had 
arisen  from  causes  over  which  they  had  any 
control. 

Although  this  session  lasted  from  November  to 
July,  and  produced  more  political  debate  than  any 
during  the  former  pslrt  of  the  contest ;  yet,  long  as 
it  continued,  and  busy  as  it  was,  its  acts  are  of  very 
little  legislative  importance.  The  affairs  of  Ireland 
were  again  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
liouse,  and  various  proposals  were  made  for  afford- 
ing relief  and  assistance  to  the  commercial  interert 
of  the  sister  kingdom ;  but  no  regular  plan  was 
formed  respecting  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  aid 
which  was  to  be  expected  and  offered.  The  discus- 
sion was  in  a  considerable  degree  confined  to  barren 
generalities.  Several  propositions  were  at  length 
offered,  but  their  practical  consideration  was  de- 
ferred to  the  following  session. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  ministers  brought  A 
message  to  parliament,  concerning  a  hostile  manifesto 
that  was  presented  by  the  Spanish  ambassador.    To 

iatroduce 
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introduce  this  pro|)erly  to  the  reader,  it  is  necessary  chap. 
to  revert  to  the  king  of  Spain's  character  and  dis-     ^^"' 
position,  together  with  the  circumstances  of  the  ""TttT" 
times.     Though  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to 
the  solid  interests  of  his  kihgdom  than  hostihties 
with  Great  Britain,   yet  Charles  III.,  a  monarch  of 
Weak  understanding,  narrow  views,  and  the  childish 
irritability  of  feeble  minds,  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
from   a  fancied  insult,  cherished  against  England 
an  enmity,  which  a  real  injury  could  not  have  justi- 
fied when  so  adverse  to  the  commercial  and  politi- 
cal benefit  of  his  country.    He  was  farther  inflamed 
by  that  spirit  of  rivalry,  which,  in  confined  and  un- 
coiidprehensive  understandings,  values  comparative 
superiority  above  positive  good.     He    was   more 
anxious  to  impede  the  prosperity  of  England,  than 
to  advance  the  prosperity  of  Spain.    In  these  causes 
chiefly  originated   the  actual    war    and  intended 
hostilities  which  this  history  has  already  recorded. 
When  the  present  quarrel  broke  out  between  France 
and  England,  Spam,  not  yet  prepared  for  the  con- 
test, professed  a  determination  to   observe  a  strict 
neutrality.^    She  had  oflfered  her  services  as^  a  media- 
tol*  between  the  belligerent  "powers,  aiid  ptopdsed 
16  mix  the  separate  claims  of  France  and  Spslin  Into 
otie  view  and  treaty.    On  thfs  principle,  So  strongly 
and  justly  reprobated  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  former 
war,  a  negOciation  was  opened.    France  now  pro- 
posed an  armistice,  and  a  congress  to  be  held  at 
Madrid,  whither  the  colonists  should  be  perttiitted 
to  send  commissioners,  and  meanwhile  be  treated 
as    an     independent    power.      Both    courts    well 
kiiew  that  these  terms  were  totally  insldmissible,  on 
the  avowed  principles  of  the  court  of  London ;  the 
oflTer  was  therefore  nugatory  and  insulting.    Spain 
now  openly  avowed  her  hostile  purposes,   and  oh 
the    l6th    of  June  delivered  a  manifesto  to  the 
British  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.     The  manifesto 
im  its  object  was  nearly  the  same  with  those  which 

G  6  2  had 
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CHAP,  had  been  (^en  presented  by  the  courts  of  VersaJHes 

^^^  and  Madrid ;  it  consisted  of  charges,  without  pro^ 

1779.      of  hostilities  committed  by  England;  and  praise,  coiw 

trary  to  proof,  of  the  moderation  and  justice   of 

France  and  Spain.    It  contained  general  allegationsy 

of  Spanish  territories  invaded,  and  Spanish  subjects 

murdered  by  English,  without  any  specification  of 

the  time  and  place  in  which  the  alleged  atrocities 

were  committed,  or  any  evidence  that  they  had  ever 

been  perpetrated.    It  stated  demands  of  satisfaction, 

but    adduced  no  evidence    that    complaints  had 

ever  before  been  made,  or  that  any  injuries  existed  : 

it  was  merely  a  tissue  of  assertion  without  proof ; 

and  which  neither  then,  nor  ever  aftenyards,  received 

the  slightest  support  from  documents  or  any  other 

spuaevi-     evidence. ""    As    she,   by   her    hostile   manifesto, 

dendy  the    avowiuff  her  junction  with  the  enemies  and  revolted 

subjects  of  Great  Britain,  committed  an  act  of  open 

and.  flagrant  hostility,  and  brought  no  proof  of  any 

previous  hostility  on  the  part  of  England,  Sfaik 

WAS  EVIDENTLY  THE  AGGRESSOR.  ° 

When  the  manifesto  was  laid  before  parliament, 
opposition  at  first  professed  to  join  in  a  resolution  to 
support  the  war  against  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but, 
as  they  descended  to  detail,  their  eloquence  was  as 
usual  directed  to  the  crimination  of  ministers,  much 
more  than  the  security  of  their  country.  Lord 
North  proposed  to  double  the  militia ;  he,  noweyer, 
professedly  made  his  proposition  as  a  subject  of  dis« 
cussion  and  modification.  Three  opinions  were  pre* 


*  See  Spanish  manifesto,  in  State  Papers  of  1779. 

■  {  h^ein  differ  from  Mr.  Belsham,  who  asserts  that  Britain  was  the  aggressor; 
but  as  this  writer  brings  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  and  Spain,  by  her 
commencement  of  hostilities,  brought  such  proof  agamat  the  assertion,  I  must,  m- 
stead  cf  relying  on  the  authority,  rest  upon  the  evidence,  that  not  my  coootiy 
but  its  enemiei  began  the  war.  I  confess,  that  though  as  an  historian,  I  bold 
myself  bound  to  narrate  the  truth,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  Britain, 
as  a  Briton  I  feel  more  pleasure  in  recording  iu  justice,  than  I  should  derive  finam 
being  under  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  its  injustice ;  and  that  I  have  a  satisfectiaii 
in  being  convinced  tliese  islands  did  not  provoke  the  coofedency  of  the  great  con* 
tinentalpowex;^. 
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,  valent  oa  this  question :  one  recommended  the  c  h  .a  p. 
adoption  of  the  project  as  it  was  originally  framed ;  ^»' 
the  second  preferred  a  mixed  scheme,  which,  with 
a  small  augmentation  of  the  militia,  proposed  to 
levy  distinct  volunteer  corps ;  and  the  third  objected 
to  any  increase  of  the  militia,  and  would  trust  to 
the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
in  raising  forces,  according  to  the  offers  which  had 
been  already  made^  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  people, 
who  would  unquestionably  come  forward  to  defend 
their  king  and  country.  The  bill  received  such  great 
alterations  in  the  house  of  lords^  as  totally  to  change 
its  original  nature  j  and  in  that  state  it  passed  into 'a 
law. 

The  supplies  granted  for  1779,  amounted  to  supplies. 
seventy  thousand  seamen,  and  thirty  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-six  soldiers,  besides  the  army  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  which,  including 
foreigners,  consisted  of  about  forty  thousand.  The 
services -of  theyear  were  then  estimated  to  require 
15^07^,654/.  Ijie  land-tax  and  duties  upon  malt 
furnished  their  proportions;  seven  millions  were 
raised  by  annuities ;  and  alottery,  consisting  of  49,000 
tickets,  was  distributed  among  the  subscribers,  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  tickets  at  10/.  each  ticket,  for 
every  thousand  pounds  subscribed."  Lord  North 
said  he  wanted  to  have  borrowed  eight  millions,  but 
could  procure  no  more  than  seven.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  money  raised  by  a  lottery,  was  to  be 
distributed  into  prizes.?  The  sinking  fund  furnished 
2,071,854/.  Exchequer  biUs  to  the  amount  of 
3,400,000/.  were  voted ;  and  other  less  considerable 
articles  of  revenue  completed  the  ways  and  means. 
A  vote  of  credit  for  a  million  was  afterwards  passed ; 
and  the  whole  navy  debt  was  left  undischarged. 
The  terms  on  which  the  loan  was  filled,  were,  be- 

«  History  of  Britain  during  lord  North^s  administnticn,  p.  3S5. 
V  Ibid. 
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CHAP-  9ides  the  doucQur  of  Iptli&ty  tickets,  three  per  cent/ 
^^'     per  armum^  aod  au  annuity    of  Si  15*.    fo?  the 
1779.      term  of  tweoty-nme  years^  for  every  lOOiL    The 
annual  interest    payable  on  the  money  borrowed 
amounted  to  4/79>^00/<» }  to  raise  which,  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  five  per  cent  was  laid  on  the  full  pro- 
dupe  of  thie  excise,  (be^r,  al^^,  soap,  candles,  and  hides 
excepted),  whiph  waa  eeftimatedat  282,109/. ;  a  tax 
op  po9t  Wses  pf  one  penny  a  mile,  ]  64,250/. ;  and  an 
admtion^l  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  cambric,  33,000/. 
Various  strictures  were  made  on  the  profusion  of 
pu|>Uc  money,  and  motions  of  inquiry  and  censure 
were  repeatedly  proposed,  and  respectively  negatived, 
by  ministerial  majorities.    The  session  was  closed  on 
the  3d  of  July,  py  a  speech  in  which  the  king  ex- 
pressed his  cordial  thanks  for  the  exertions  of  par- 
liament for  the  pubUc  welfare  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  national  service.    He  rejoiced  that  the 
courage  and  constancy  of  his  people  rose  with  the 
difficulties    which   they   had    to    encounter;  and 
doubted  npt,  thjit  their  efforts  would  finally  prevail 
>  gainst  their  multipUed  enemies. 
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HottUiiiet  in  the  West  Indiei.'--*SuperiorJbroe  of  the  French^ 
--^Britishj  notwithstanding^  capture  St.JUude, — Byronsails 
northwards  to  escort  the  mercantile  JUet — in  his  absence 
jyEstaing  captures  Dominica^  St.  Vincenfsy  and  Grenada. 
— Engagement  between  the  French  fleet  and  Byron's  inde^ 
cisive.-^  North  America. — Expedition  to  Georgia  under 
colonel  Campbell — who  reduces  the  province. — Maitland^s 
haitie  with  Lincoln — impetuous  courage  of  Fraset^s 
highlanders.^^D*Esfaingf  with  a  large  Jhrce^  ar* 
riving  in  Georgia,  invests  Savannah. — Memorable  defence 
cfthat  town  ly  the  British^^the  siege  is  raised. — Clinton 
continues  a  war  of  detachments^-^  Gallant  ej^ploits  of  the 
British  troops,  without  any  important  result. — Europe.--^ 
Perilous  situation  of  Britain. —  Combinedjleet  parade  inthe 
channel. — English^fleef^  in  imitation  of  Drake,^ endeavours 
to  draw  their  armada  to  the  Harrow  seas.  —  Enemy  retreat, 
^^France  threatens  an  invasion.-^ Loyal  and  patriotic 
spirit  and  efforts  of  all  parties  to  resist  the  enenuf. — FoluiH^ 
iary  contributions."-^  Britishfleet  keeps  theseaSf  and  protects 
our  trade. — Investment  of  (jibrc(ltar. 

'PHE  first  warlike  operations  of  1779  were  in  the  chap. 

West  Indies:    hostilities,    indeed,    hsi'd    com»     ^xiil 
menced  there  in  1778,  but  so  late  in  the  season,      ^^^^ 
that,  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  narrative,  I  in- 
clude theni  in  the  account  of  the  present  yean 

A  CONSIDERABLE  force  had  been  stationed  in  the  Hostiuuei 
French  West  Indies,  under  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  j^^** 
who,   by  a  sudden  attack,    made   himself  master 
of  the    island    of    Dominica.     The    success    of 
this  enterprise  caused  a  general  alarm  through  the 
British  islands,  the  defence  of  which  was  then  en- 
trusted to  two  ships  of  the  line,  under  admiral  Bar- 
rington..   A  reinforcement,  however,  consisting  of  superiority 
three  ships  of  the  line,  three  of  fifty  guns,  and  three  Jf^J^'j^ 
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CHAP,  frigates,  ioined  the  admiral  in  the  month  of  De- 
^^"''     cember,  having  on   board  general  Grant,  with  a 
1779,      large  body  of  land  forces.    The  British  armament, 
with  this  accession,  sailed  for  St*  Lucie,  and  arrived 
there  on  the  13th  of  December.     D'Estaing  now 
reached  Martinique,  and  being  joined  by  transports 
with  nine  thousand  troops  on  board,  conceived  the 
hopes  of  crushing  the  small  fleet  which  Harrington 
commanded,  and  reducing  most  of  the  windward 
British  islands,  before  Admiral  Byron  could  come  to 
their  assistance :  he  threatened  Barbadoes,  St.  Vin- 
cent's, Grenada,  and  Tobago ;  but  learning  the  un* 
expected  attack  that  was  made  upon  St.  Lucie,  he 
was  for  the  time  obliged  to  derange  his  plans,  and 
confine  himself  to   defence.     On  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, he  landed  at  St.  Lucie :  the  following  day, 
he  assailed  the  British  forces ;  and,  though  much 
superior  in  number,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  was 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  abandon  the  island,  which 
The  British,  goon  after  surrendered  to  the  British  arms*    On  the 
JSng,      6th  of  January,   Byron's  fleet  arriving  at  St.  Lucie, 
opture  St.    rendered  our  forces  superior  to  the  French :  where- 
^'        upon  D^Estaing  now  acted  on  the  defensive,  and 
for  five  months  kept  himself  in  harbour  within  the 
bay  of  Fort  Royal.    Both  fleets  received  reinforce- 
ments during  the  winter;  the  EngUsh  were  joined 
by  a  squadron  of  ships  under  commodore  Rowley, 
and  the  French  by  an  armament  headed  by  count 
de  Grasse. 
Bnon  mb       ADMIRAL  Byrou,  ou  the  6th  of  June,  left  St,  Lucie, 
i  eaci^he  ^^  couduct  the  merchant  ships  which  were  appointed 
^Hreantiic    to  asscmblc   at  St.  Christopher's  previously  to  their 
inhisab.     departure    for  England.     In  the  absence  of   the 
scncc,        British  fleet,  D'Estaing  commenced  offensive  opera- 
a^m*     *i^^s :  a  force,  consisting  of  four  thousand  and  fifty 
Dominica,    meu.  Under  the  command  of  chevalier  de  Trolong 
«it^"iiid    du  Romain,   sailed  from  Martinique   for  StVin- 
oren^.     ccut's,  whcrc  they  arrived  on  the  12th  of  June  j 
they  immediately  effected  a  landing,  and  opened  a 

communication 
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Communication  with  the  Caribbs.  The  original  in-  chap. 
habitants  of  the  island,  who  considered  the  British  ^^"'- 
settlers  as  intruders  on  their  posssessions,  were  ready  ,779. 
to  join  the  French.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  effective  men,  besides  those 
who  were  conjfined  by  sickness ;  with  such  a 
handful  of  men,  conceiving  defence  impracticable, 
lieutenant-colonel  Etherington,  the  commander 
of  the  forces,  and  Mr.  Valentine  Morris,  the 
governor  of  the  island,  surrendered  St.  Vincent's 
on  the  same  terms  which  had  been  granted 
to  Dominica.  Reinforced  by  La  Motte  Hquette, 
who  arrived  with  troops  and  naval  stores  from  Eu- 
rope, D^Estaing  sailed  against  Grenada,  having 
twenty-six  ships  of  the  line,  and  near  ten  thousand 
land  forces.  The  fate  of  the  island  was  inevitable ; 
but  the  resolute  defence  made  by  lord  Macartney, 
the  governor,  long  protected  the  settlement,  until  a 
hill  that  commanded  the  fort  being  forced,  the 
British  leader  proposed  to  capitulate  j  but  the 
French  general  having  proposea  terms  unusually 
hard,  the  fort  and  island  were  necessitated  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  The  appearance  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line, 
lihough  too  late  to  save  Grenada,  interposed  season- 
ably for  the  preservation  of  Tobago,  the  only  pos« 
session  which  remained  to  England  of  the  islands 
which  were  ceded  to  her  at  the  peace  of  Paris.  A 
partial  engagement  followed,  I  in  which  admiral  Bar-  ^^^^ 
rington,  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  captains  tween  the 
Sawyer  and  Gardner,  in  the  Boyne  and  Sultan,  ^''^nchr 
sustained  the  whole  weight  or  the  rrench  van.  Ihe  indecisive. 
action  was  indecisive ;  many  of  our  ships  suffered 
considerable  damage,  especially  in  their  rigging ; 
and  admiral  Barrington  received  a  slight  wound. 
The  rapidly  successive  loss  of  our  three  valuable 
islands,  had  greatly  alarmed  our  remaining  West 
In£a  possessions ;  but  the  approach  of  the  hurri- 
canes, added  to  the  loss  of  men  in  the  last  action, 
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repressed  any  farther  attempts  of  D'Eaitaing  dwing 
that  season ;  and  he  soon  after  sailed  for  Nortfa 
America. 

The  contrivers  of  a  prefect,  whiqh,  notwith$tand^ 
ing  the  failure  of  expected  success^  they  still  deem 
practicable,  must  rest  their  hopes  of  ultimate  attain* 
ment  on  a  variation  of  means.  Repeated  discom* 
fiture  did  not  convince  British  ministers  that  the 
colonies  were  not  to  be  subdued  :  still  our  counsellors 
ccmceived  they  might  be  reduced  through  a  change 
of  plans,  which  should  be  carried  into  execution  by 
more  skilful  and  vigorous  efforts.  Alteration  of 
schemes  was  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  oi 
the  belligerent  policy  of  government  during  the 
contest  with  America,  which,  in  a  great  measurei 
was  a  war  of  experiments. 

The  northern  proviuces  had  been  the  first  scenes 
of  hostilities,  and  afterwards  the  middle  states  ;  but 
the  southern  colonies,  with  Uttle  interruption,  had 
been  exempted  from  invasion.  Overthrow  in  the 
north,  and  inefficiency  in  the  middle,  government 
now  hoped  would  be  compensated  by  victory  in  tb$ 
south ;  thither  it  was  resolved  to  direct  our  efforts, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  conlSict,  Georgia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  yirginia»  were  the  principal 
theatres  of  active  enterprise. 

Since,  indeed,  it  was  resolved  to  persevere  in  the 
attempted  reduction,  there  were  strong  reasons  for 
carrying  our  arms  to  the  southern  provinces :  these 
colonies  produced  the  commodities  which  were  most 
wanted,  and  most  valiiable  in  the  £uropean  markets. 
France  took  off  an  immense  quantity  of  their  staple 
products ;  and  the  quiet  and  security  which  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  admitted  so  vigoorous  a  culti^ 
vation,  that  their  export  trade  seemed  little  other* 
wise  affected  by  the  war,  than  what  it  suffered  from 
the  British  cruizers.  Thus,  in  effect,  the-  conti* 
nental  credit  in  Europe  was  principally  upheld  by 
the  southern  colonies }  and  they  became  the  medium 

through 
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through  which  they  received  those  supjoUos,  tb^  chap. 
were  not  only  indispensably  necessary  to  the  support  ^^'"' 
of  the  war,  but  even  to  the  conducting  of  the  com-  ly.,^.  • 
mon  business  and  afiiiirs  of  life.^  Besides,  it  was 
believed,  that,  in  the  provinces  in  question,  a  much 
greater  prop9rtion  of  the  inhabitants  was  well  affected 
to  the  British  government,  than  upon  trial  had  been 
found  among  their  northern  countrymen  ;  and  ou- 
nisters,  in  spite  of  experience,  received  those  ru- 
mours  as  authentic  information.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  make  an  essay  in  the  south,  and  to  begin 
with  Georgia.  This  province,  though  in  itself 
neither  great  nor  powerful,  possessed  considerable 
importance  as  a  granary  to  the  invaders^  and  a  ro^ 
to  farther  progress.  It  was  extremely  fruitful  in 
rice>  and  thus  could  supply  provisions  to  the  royal- 
ists when  at  such  a  distance  from  their  principal 
magazines ;  and  being  contiguous  to  East  Florida, 
a  loyal  colony,  where  general  Prevost  was  statipned 
with  a  body  of  troops,  if  recovered,  would  prove  9. 
key  to  the  Carolinas^  These  reason^  determined  the 
British  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Georgia ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  yearj.  the  under* 
taking  was  commenced  by  a  detachment  from  tbe 
main  army. 

TwB  land  fprce  destined  to  execute  thisi  prefect  Expedition 
consisted  of  the  seventy-first  regimeat,  two  battaliOQfe  ^dtr^iol 
of  Hessians,  and  four  of  North  and  Sputh  Carolwa  !'*n^?P" 
loyalists,  with  a  body  of  artillery,  amounting  m  all  r^Jasthe 
to  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  under  the  CQm^  province. 
in^nd  of  lieutenant«donel  Campbell*     Major-ge^* 
xal  Prevost  was  ordered  to  join  the  expedition  from 
East  Florida,  and  take  the  qoiximaiid  of  the  whole ; 
but  so  ably  did  Campbell  form  his  plans  of  attack, 
and  so  well  was  he  supported  by  the  spirit  and 
bravery  of  his  little  army,  and  th#  c(^dial  and  ^Or 
lous  co-operation  of  cpaLmodore  Parker  and  tl^ 

<  See  Annual  Reguter,  1779,  p,29» 
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CHAP-  naval  forces,  that  the  reduction  of  the  province  was 
^^'°-     completed  before  the  arrival  of  Prevost. 

^TrtaT^  Having  left  New  York  in  November  1778,  the 
British  commander  arrived,  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber, at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river,  upon  which 
Savannah,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  is  situated,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  sea.  Near  the  metropolis, 
but  farther  down  the  river,  How,  the  American 
general,  was  stationed  with  several  regiments,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  opposing  the  landing  of  the 
British,  and  protecting  the  town.  Not  fearing  these 
adversaries,  Campbell,  on  the  @9th,  disembarked 
his  troops,  in  the  face  of  the  provincial  musquetry 
and  artillery.  The  first  that  reached  the  land  was 
captain  Cameron,  with  the  light  infantry  of  Eraser's 
highlanders :  the  Americans  received  them  with  a 
general  volley,  by  which  the  captain  and  a  few 
others  were  killed.  The  native  courage  of  the  high- 
landers,  by  the  death  of  their  commander  stimu- 
lated to  revenge,  hurried  on  with  a  force  which 
numbers  in  vain  endeavoured  to  oppose,  and  drove 
the  Americans  to  the  woods.  Campbell,  piu-suing 
the  dismayed  foes,  overtook  them  at  a  post  near  Sa- 
vannah, which  was  so  strong  as  to  induce  How  to 
risque  an  engagement.  His  right;  was  covered  by  a 
thick  woody  swamp,  and  the  houses  of  a  plantation 
filled  with  riflemen ;  his  left  reached  the  rice  marshes 
upon  the  river ;  the  town »  and  fort  of  Savannah 
protected  the  rear ;  the  artillery  was  disposed  ad- 
vantageously on  both  sides,  and  a  trench  of  one 
hundred  yards  wide,  together  with  a  marshy  rivulet, 
guarded  the  front.  The  colonists  being  somewhat 
more  accessible  on  the  left  than  in  any  other  situation, 
there  they  expected  thie  brunt  of  the  British  attack, 
and  thither  directed  their  chief  attention  and  vigi- 
lance. The  sagacity  of  Campbell  discovered  their 
opinions  and  views ;  and  farther  to  encourage  their 
beliei^  made  a  feint  to  send  troops  in  that  direction. 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile  having  discovered  a  private  path  on  the  chap. 
light  of  the  enemy,  he  dispatched  sir  James  Baird,  , 

with  the  light  troops,  to  turn  the  enemy^s  rear :      1779. 
conducted  Jby  a  negro  through  the  secret  track,  Baird 
accomplished  his  object,  and  assailed  the  Americans. 
Campbell  finding  that  the  stratagem  had  succeeded, 
now  bore  on  the  enemy  in  front.     Thus  surrounded, 
the  provincials  were  completely  defeated  and  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  four  hunclred  men,  while  only 
seven  of  the  British  fell.     This  victory  decided  the 
fate  of  Savannah,   which  yielded  without  farther 
struggle  ;  all  Lower  Georgia  followed  its  example  ; 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  not  only  ab- 
stained from  resistance,  but  even  took  the  oath  of 
^allegiance.  The  next  care  of  Campbell  was  to  form 
regulations  for  the  tranquillity  and  government  of 
the  province ;  which  duty  he  effected  with  great 
policy  and  ability. '    He  now  resolved  to  prosecute 
his  success  by  an  expedition  into  Upper  Georgia, 
where  many  were  said  to  h6  well-disposed  towards 
the  British  government,  and  only  to  wait  for  the 
support  of  the  king's  troops,  that  they  might  with 
safety  declare  their  attachment.      The  march  of 
Campbell,  therefore,  into  the  inland  country  had  a 
double  object ;  to  establish  a  communication  with 
the  loyalists,  and  to  reduce  the  remaining  part  o^ 
Georgia.  Augusta,  the  second  town  of  the  province^ 
lies  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Savannah, 
and  is  distant  from  the  sea-coast  about  one  hulidred 
and  fifty  miles.     The  previous  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  marching  through  such  an  extent  of  country, 
in  many  places  thinly  and  in  some  not  at  all  inha- 
bited, were  so  well  adjusted  by  lieutenant-colond 
Campbell,  that  he  met  with  few  interruptions,  except 
such  as  arose  from  the  watercourses  in  his  way^ 
the  bridges  over  which  were  in  most,  places  de- 
stroyed.    Upon  his  approach  to  Augusta,  a  body 
of  provincials,  under  the  command  of  brigadier- 

^  See  Stedman,  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 

general 
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c  H  A  t>.  general  Williamson,  quitted  the  town,  and  retreated 

xxiiL    across  the  river."     From  Augusta^  Campbell  dis- 

17-79.     patched  lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton  towards  the 

frontiers  of  Carolina,  to  encourage  the  loyalists  by 

assurances  of  protection. 

Alarmed  by  the  rapid  advances  of  the  royal 
troops,  the  provincials  made  dispositions  for  arrest- 
ing their  progress.  General  Lincoln,  commander 
ofthe  Americans  in  the  south,  soon  arrived  oil  the 
Aorthem  bank  with  a  great  and  increasing  force. 
Campbell,  not  finding  Augusta  tenable,  retreated 
down  to  Savannah ;  while  Lincoln  marched  along 
the  northern  banks,  with  a  view  to  cross  the  river 
and  re-conquer  Georgia.  While  Lincoln  was  thus 
engaged,  general  Plrevost  conceived  hopes  of  sur- 
prising Charlestown :  on  the  10th  of  May,  accord- 
ingly, the  British  troops  reached  Astley's  Ferry  in 
the  evening,  and  having  passed  the  river,  appeared 
before  Charlestown  the  following  day.  On  the  12th, 
the  town  was  summoned  to  surrender,  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  general  having  viewed  the  lines. 
Was  convinced,  that,  though  unfinished,  they  were 
not  to  be  forced  without  a  loss  of  men  which  he 
could  not  spare.  He  knew  that  the  garrison  was 
more  numerous  than  his  troops,  and  that  general 
Lincoln^  having  heard  of  his  advance,  was  hasten- 
ing to  its  relief  from  the  back  country  irith  a 
numerous  armyj  he  therefore  retired  towards 
Georgia,  took^  possession  of  John'd  Island,  a  place 
s^arated  fbom  the  main  by  a  small  ittlet  from  the 
sea,  and  posted  himself,  until  the  arrival  of  ammu- 
nition estpected  from  New  York.  Hearing  that 
Lincoln  was  advancing  to  Lower  Georgia,  he  de- 
parted for  Savannah,  in  order  to  place  the  fort  in 
the  best  possible  condition  of  defence ;  and  left  to 
colonel  Maitland  the  command  of  John's  Island, 
with  a  garrison  consisting  oi  the  first  battalion  of 
the  deventy-first  regiment,  much  weakened  and  re- 

*  Stedman,  vol.  ii.  p.  l06^ 

5  duced 
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tluced  in  its  numbers,  a  corps  of  Hessians,  part  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  North  and  South  Carolina  loysUists,  and  a  de-  .  ^^'"- 
tachment  of  artillery,  amounting  to  about  eight     1779. 
hundred  men  fit  for  duty.     General  Lincoln,  ap-  ^{'^^J^'f 
prised  that  the  garrison  was  in  a  weak  state,   pro-  Lincoln! 
jected  to  cut  it  off;  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  he 
advanced   against   this  handful,   with    about  five 
thousand  men.     An  attack  on  the  British  piquets 
iirst  gave  the  alarm  ;  on  which  colonel  Maitland  im- 
mediately orderino;  his  soldiers  to  arms,  dispatched 
two  companies  of  highlanders  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy,  until  he  should  come  up  himself 
with  his  whole  force.  The  impetuous  valour  of  those  impewoui 
brave  mountaineers  hurried  them  on  too  far,  and  jSUr'f 
their  indignant  courage  forbade  them  to  retreat,  Wghiandw. 
when  surrounded  by  superior  numbers  :  falling  in 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  provincials,  they  com- 
menced an  attack  against  ten  times  their  own  force, 
and  maintained  the  contest  until  all  their  ^  officers 
were  either  killed  or  wounded ;  of  the  two  companies, 
only  eleven  made  good  their  retreat."    This  partial 
success  emboldened  the  Americans  to  attack  the 
British  lines,  and  a  regiment  of  Hessians^  overborne 
with  the  provincial  force,  had  given  way,  and  were 
communicating  their  confusion  to  the  rest  of  our 
troops,  when  the  remaining  companies  of  the  high- 
landers,  by   a  movement  equally  judicious,  bold, 
and  rapid,    stayed  the  progress  of  the  American 
drmy,  avenged  the  cause  of  their  fallen  countrymen, 
and  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
The  heroism  diffused  itself  over  the  British  troops : 
the  skill  of  colonel  Maitiand  seized  the  happy  mo- 
ment, rallied  the  retreating  Hessians,  and  rep^U^d 

*  Amoni;  the  sbdn  wts  tkcir  brave  commander,  Captain  CIurleB  Campbell,  the 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  houie  6f  ArdchAttati  in  Argyleshire,  a  youth  whom  the 
writer  recollects  as  a  clasfi-ftUow  at  St*  Andrew**  college,  and  of  high  promise.  His 
conduct,  during  lour  campaigns  in  America,  acquired  ftim  great  military  reputation^ 
which  he  was  rapidly  incrcasmg,  when,  in  tfa#  i24«h  ytair  of  his  age,  he  fell  fightmg 
hr  hia  khig  and  country. 

•  See  Sttdman,  voL  U.  p.  1 17« 
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a  H  A  P.  and  routed  the  enemy.    The  Americans^,  disphited 
^"^^^^    by  so  unsuccessful  an  attacks  attempted  no  farther 
1779,     ofiensive  operations  until  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
D'Estaing  re-animated  their  hopes  of   expelling 
the  English  from   Lower  Georgia.     Informed   of 
the  coming  of  so  powerful  an  auxiliary,  Lincoln 
marched  to  join  the  French  forces.     Prevost  pre- 
pared for  the  defence  of  Savannah,  and  dispatched^ 
orders  to  colonel  Maitland  to  repair  thither  with  all 
possible  haste ;  old  fortifications  were  strengthened, 
and  new  wbrks  constructed,  under  the  direction  of 

D*E8taiiis    a  masterly  engineer,  captain  Moncrief     D'Estaing 

wt/ri?-*  having  landed  his  troops,  without  waiting  for  the 
Americans,  in  terms  of  the  most  boasting  bravado 
and  illiberal  insolence  summoned  the  British  general 
to  surrender.  Despising  the  gasconade,  Prevost 
considered  how  he  might  gain  time  until  the  arrival 
of  colonel  Maitland ;  he  therefore  sent  a  civil  an^ 
swer,  desiring  a  truce  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Frenchman,  in  the  confidence  of  vanity,  doubted 
not  that  a  surrender  would  be  determined,  and  that 
the  period  wanted  was  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  propositions  of  capitulation ;  he  therefore  com- 
plied with  the  request.  Meanwhile  cplonel  Maitland 
having  marched  with  astonishing  rapidity,  reached 
Savannah  ;  and  thus  reinforced,  the  general  notified 
his  resolution  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extre- 

Memonbie  i^ity.     Liucolu  being  uow  arrived,  the  combined 

defence  of  <  -i      j»  •*•  i*  •  ^i         • 

that  town  by  aruucs  made  dispositions  tor  carrying  on  the  siege  ; 

the  British,  ground  was  broten  on  the  23d  of  September,  and 
the  British  interrupted  the  operations  by  several 
-  successful  sallies.  On  the  4th  of  October,  the  bat- 
teries of  the  besiegers  being  opened,  a  request  was 
made  by  general  Prevost,  that  the  Women  and  chil-^ 
dren  might  be  permitted  to  leave  the  town,  and  em- 
bark on  board  vessels  in  the  river,  which  should 'be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  count  D'Estaing, 
and  await  the  issue  of  the  siege.  This  request,  so 
agreeable  to  humanity,  was  refused  in  tenns  of  in- 
sulting 
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suiting  rudeness  j  which  shewed  that  the  French 
commander^  having  long  proved  himself  destitute  of  ^^^^^* 
the  honour*,  was  no  less  deficient  in  the  manners,  of  1^79. 
a  gentleman,  and  that  dereliction  of  integrity  often 
brings  along  with  it  a  disregard  for  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  civilized  life.  On  the  morning 
of  the  9th,  D'Estaing  made  an  attack  upon  the 
British  lines  ;  two  feigned  assaults  were  intended  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  besieged  to  the  centre  and 
left,  while,  in  two  columns,  the  main  body  turning 
the  right  of  the  British,  should  attack  the  rear.  The 
operations  began  before  day-light ;  fortunately,  one 
of  the  enemy's  columns  mistaking  its  way  in  the 
darkness,  was  entangled  in  a  swamp  adjoining  the 
fortress,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  British  bat- 
teries. Morning  having  discovered  this  division 
not  yet  extricated  from  the  morass,  the  British 
commenced  immediately  so  hot  a  fire,  as  not  only  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  turning  the  rear,  but  even 
from  forming,  and  destroyed  numbers  of  their 
men.  Meanwhile  D'Estaing  himself,  with  the 
other  column,  advanced  against  a  redoubt  which 
served  as  an  outwork  for  the  garrison  ;  the  combat 
became  extremely  fierce  and  desperate  ;  for  a  few 
minutes  a  French  and  American  standard  was 
planted  on  a  parapet.  The  contest  for  the  possession 
of  the  redoubt  was  long  maintained  by  both  sides ; 
when  lieutenant-colonel  Maitland,  seizing  the  critical 
moment,  ordered  the  grenadiers  of  the  sixtieth  regi*- 
ment,  with  the  marines,  to  move  forward  and 
chai'ge  the  enemy's  column,  already  staggering, 
under  the  obstinate  resistance  at  the  redoubt,  and  the 
slaughter  which  had  been  made  by  the  artillery 
from  the  dijBFerent  batteries,  as  well  as  from  the 
Germaine  armed  brig.  This  well-timed  movement 
decided  the  fate  of  the  attack :  the  assailants  were 
repulsed,  driven  out  of  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt, 

«  He  had  broken  his  parole  in  a  fonner  war. 

VOL.  II.  H  H  and 
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CHAP,  and  routed  with  redoubled  slaughter,  leaving  be- 
xxm.  jjjjj^^  them,  in  killed  and  wounded,  six  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  of  the  French  troops,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  of  the  Americans.  The 
issue  of  this  battle  determined  the  siege  ;  the  allies 
separated ;  the  Americans  retreated  to  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  French  returned  to  their  ships.  Soon 
after  their  embarkation,  their  fleet  was  dispersed  by 
a  storm ;  D'Estaing,  with  part  of  the  ships,  sailed 
for  France,  and  the  rest  returned  to  the  West 
Indies. 

In  the  northern  provinces,  the  war  this  year  was 
carried  on  in  partial  and  detached  expeditions,  but 
productive  of  no  important  event.  Sir  George 
Collier,  who  succeeded  admiral  Gambier  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  had  been  employed  on  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  j  there,  by  his  activity,  enter- 
prise, and  vigilance,  he  had  destroyed  numbers  of 
American  privateers,  which  harassed  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  colonists,  and  protected  the  British 
commerce  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  New- 
foundland fisheries.  For  his  services  in  the  station 
being  promoted  to  an  higher  employment,  he  re- 
paired to  New  York  ;  there  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
he  concerted  an  expedition  to  Virginia,  not  with 
any  hopes  of  making  a  permanent  impression  on 
that  centrical  and  valuable  province,  but  with  a 
view  to  impair  resources  from  which  the  enemy 
were  principally  supplied.  By  the  exports  of  to- 
bacco from  the  Chesapeak,  the  credit  of  congress 
with  foreign  nations  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly  sup- 
ported ;  and,  by  the  inland  navigation  of  that  bay, 
large  quantities  of  salt  provisions,  the  produce  both 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  were  conveyed  to 
the  middle  colonies  for  tlie  subsistence  of  the  Ame- 
rican army.  A  detachment  under  general  Matthew, 
consisting  of  eighteen  hundred  men,  accompanied 
by  sir  George  Collier  with  a  ship  of  the  line  and 

four 
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four  sloops  of  war,  made  a  descent  upon  Virginia,  chap. 
burnt  the  town  of  Suffolk,  took  or  destroyed  an  ^^"^- 
immense  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  at  Gos-  ""TttsT" 
port  and  other  parts  on  the  coast  at  Portsmouth, 
and  a  great  number  of  merchant  ships  belonging 
either  to  the  Americans  or  their  new  allies,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Having 
thus  annoyed  our  enemies,  and  acquired  a  con- 
siderable booty,  the  armament  returned  to  New 
York.  ^  General  Clinton  attacked  Verplank's  Creek 
and  Stoney  Point,  two  important  posts  on  the 
Hudson  river,  commanding  the  passage  at  King's 
Ferry,  which  was  the  most  direct  and  convenient 
course  of  communication  between  the  northern 
and  middle  colonies.  On  the  approach  of  the 
British  troops,  the  forts  were  abandoned:  Major- 
general  Tryon  and  sir  George  Collier  under- 
took an  expedition  against  Connecticut,  which, 
abounding  in  men  and  provisions,  was  a  great  sup- 
port to  the  American  army :  they  successively  re- 
duced the  several  towns,  took  or  destroyed  the  pro- 
visions, ammunition,  stores,  artillery,  and  ships, 
but  respected  private  property  as  much  as  possible, 
and  treated  the  provincials  with  meritorious  lenity  *. 
General  Tryon  and  admiral  Collier  now  proceeded 
to  relieve  Penobscot,  wherein  general  Maclean,  with 
a  detachment  of  aboiit  six  hundred  and  fifty  British, 
had  established  a  post,  in  order  to  check  the  incur- 
sions of  the  provincials  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  Ame- 
ricans attempted  to  surprise  this  fort,  but  finding 
the  British  prepared  for  their  reception,  made  dis^ 
positions  for  a  regular  siege.  On  the  12th  of  August 
Maclean  learned  that  the  next  day  an  assault  was 
intended.  On  the  13th,  however,  no  attack  was 
made.  On  the  14th,  the  garrison  early  in  the 
morning  discovered,  to  their  great  surprise,  that  th^ 

7  Mr.  Belsham,  in  his  narrative,  disapproves  of  these  expeditions  as  inconsistent 
with  humanity;  as  if  it  were  contrary  to  humanity  to  impair  in  an  enemy  the  meant 
of  doing  us  hurt! 

*  Stedman,  vol.  ii«  p.  145^ 
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CHAP,  enemy  had  evacuated  their  works,  and  in  the  course 
^^"^     of  the  day  found  the  reason  of  their  departure,  in 
1779.     the  approach  of  Collier's  squadron.     The  American 
ships  were  taken  or  burnt ;  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  but  many 
of  them  died  of  fatigue.     Collier,  on  returning  to 
-     New  York,  was  superseded  by  admiral  Arbuthnot, 
and  soon  after  embarked  for  England.     The  Ameri- 
cans   surprised  Stoney  Point  some  weeks  after  its 
capture,  and  having  taken  the  fortress  by  surprise, 
behaved  with  the  most  laudable  humanity  to  the 
prisoners  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  a  British  detach- 
ment, again  evacuated  the  garrison.      They  also 
made  an  attempt  on  Palreshook,  a  British  post  on 
the  Jersey  shore,  opposite  to  New  York :  Lee,  an 
American  major,  had  learned  that  a  party  from  the 
garrison  had  gone  up  the  country  to  forage.     Ad- 
vancing at  night  with  three  hundred  men  to  the 
gate,  he  was  mistaken  by  the  centinel  for  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  foraging  party,  and  being  by 
that  means  suffered  to  pass  with  his  detachment, 
seized  two  redoubts.    Major  Sutherland,  commander 
of  the  post,  being  alarmed,  called  together  sixty 
Hessians,  whose  vigorous  onset  compelled  the  pro- 
vincials to  retire,  with  about  forty  prisoners :  their 
retreat  was  by  military  men  reckoned  extremely 
precipitate. 
^oSrfthe       General  Clinton,    informed  of  the   arrival   of 
Britisii        D'Estaing  in  Georgia,  and  apprehending  a  descent 
wTM^^ro^.'  ^P^^  New  York,  withdrew  his  troops  from  Rhode 
ponantre-    Islaud  and  Other  detached  posts;  and  concentrating 
^"**-  his  forces,    acted  on  the   defensive  for  the  rest  of 

the  campaign.  Such,  in  this  campaign,  were  4iie 
exploits  of  Clinton's  forces,  whose  efforts  and  at- 
chievements  bore  fresh  testimony  to  British  valour, 
but  produced  no  important  results.  Through  aU 
our  exertions,  no  progress  was  made  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  object. 

9  A  WAR 
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A  WAR  of  devastation  was  carried  on  between  the  chap. 
Americans  and  Indians  ;  in  which,  though  the  for-     ^^'"- 
mer  were  most  frequently  superior,    they  by  no      ^^^^^ 
means  subjugated  their  enemies* 

The  Spaniards  this  year  conquered  West  Florida, 
and  entirely  expelled  the  British  from  the  Missisippi 
trade.  To  compensate  this  loss,  commodore  Lut 
terel  and  captain  Dalrymple  captured  Fort  Omoa, 
wherein  they  found  two  register  ships,  estimated 
at  640,000/.  with  about  a  fifth  more  in  other  plunder. 
France  made  a  successful  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  with  a  strong  squadron  destined  afterwards 
to  reinforce  D'Estaing  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
British  forts,  settlements,  and  factories  at  Senegal 
on  the  Gambia,  and  other  parts  of  the  coast,  being 
totally  incapable  of  resisting,  each  were  successively 
taken. 

From  distant  regions  we  now  return  to  Europe,  Europe, 
wherein  the  combined  force  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
was  exerted  to  overpower  Great  Britain  on  her  own 
element,  but  was  exerted  in  vain. 
.  Unwise  as  Spain  manifested  herself,  in  seeking  a 
contest  with  England,  she  had  dexterously  timed 
her  avowal  of  hostile  intentions :  she  had  suspended 
her  declaration  until  the  arrival  of  her  annual  trea- 
sures  from  her  dominions  in  America,  and  until  she 
was  able  to  join  the  French  fleet  in  Europe.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  the  armament  of  France  sailed  from 
Brest  towards  the  coast  of  Spain ;  on  the  l6th,  the 
Spanish  minister  had,  as  we  have  seen,  delivered 
the  manifesto;  and,  on  the  24th  ofthe  same  month, 
the  Spanish  fleet  joined  the  French. 

The  situation  of  England  at  this  time  appeared  l^?^^ 
peculiarly  perilous.     She  had  formerly  coped  with  BriuUi. 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  but  had  not  been  obliged  to 
encounter  its  undivided  strength.     Her  continental 
allies,  by  employing  a  considerable  part  of  the  land 
efforts  of  our  enemies,  had  prevented  their  principal 

exertions 
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CHAP,  exertions  from  being  directed  to  maritime  operations. 
^^"''  It  had  been  often  objected  to  her  statesmen,  that 
1779.  they  too  ambitiously  courted  foreign  confederacies ; 
her  ministers  were  now  censured  for  their  total 
avoidance  of  continental  connections*  She  had  now 
to  stand  alone  against  the  Bourbon  force,  joined  to 
her  own  revolted  subjects ;  and  while  a  great  part  of 
her  power  was  employed  against  her  ancient  colo- 
nies, a  naval  armament,  in  multitude  of  men,  num- 
ber, and  size  of  ships,  unprecedented  in  maritime 
history,  prepared  to  bear  down  upon  the  remainder. 
Foreign  nations,  seeing  her  in  such  circumstances, 
considered  her  ruin  as  fast  approaching ;  but  the 
event  soon  shewed,  that  however  unwise  it  may  be 
in  Britain  entirely  to  renounce  alliances  with  Euro- 

Eean  neighbours,  yet  in  herself,  in  the  resources  of 
er  own  industry,  abUity,  and  spirit,  she  possesses 
the  means  of  repelling  every  attempt  of  her  enemies : 
gigantic  as  were  the  efforts,  they  did  not  avail. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  chief  naval 
operations,  a  squadron  of  French  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  island  of  Jersey.  This  attack,  though 
easily  repulsed,  produced  important  consequences. 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  on  the  2d  of  May,  was  proceed- 
ing down  the  Channel  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops 
and  a  large  supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  to  join 
sir  Henry  Clinton,  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  French  were  in  Jersey ;  and,  leaving  his 
convoy  at  Torbay,  he  with  his  squadron  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  the  island.  This  laudable  movement, 
though  executed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  besides 
being  the  cause  of  considerable  delay  in  his  own 
voyage,  interfered  with  our  plan  lor  the  naval 
campaign  in  Europe.  It  being  apprehended,  that 
as  the  season  was  advancing,  the  Brest  fleet  might 
be  out,  and  attempt  to  intercept  so  valuable  a  con- 
voy, ten  ships  of  the  line,  under  admiral  Darby, 
were  dispatched  from  the  Channel  fleet  to  conduct 
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Arbuthnot  beyond  all  probable  danger.    Our  princi-  chap. 
pal  armament,  which  had  been  intended  to  bloclc     ^^'"' 
up  the  French  in  Brest  harbour^  to  prevent  its  junc-      1779. 
tion  with  the  Spaniards,  was  deemed  inadequate  to 
the  service,  until  it  should  be  rejoined  by  Darby, 
During  this  interval,  the  two  fleets  of  our  enemies 
were  enabled  to  meet :  when  united,  they  amounted 
to  more  than  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  with  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  frigates;    and,  soon  after  their 
junction,   this  formidable  armada  steered  towards 
the  British  coasts.     Sir  Charles  Hardy,  with  thirty-  ^n*/2wti 
eight  sail  of  the  line  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  pande  m 
frigates,  was  cruizing  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  **»«  channel, 
when  the  combined  fleet  passed  him  considerably 
to  the  eastward,  about  the  middle  of  August,  and 
proceeded  as  far  as  Plymouth.     The  enemy  in  their 
way  took  the  Ardent,  a  ship  of  the  line  that  was 
sailing  to  join  the  British  admiral.     They  made  no 
attempt  to  land,  but  continued  in  sight  of  Plymouth 
several  days.     After  having  paraded  there  to  the 
great  alarm  of  the  people,  a  strong  easterly  gale 
drove  them  out  to  the  ocean :  they  ranged  about 
the  land's  end,  Scilly  islands,  and  adjacent  parts, 
till  the  end  of  the  month.     On  the  Slst  of  August, 
sir  Charles  Hardy  entered  the  Channel  in  sight  of 
the  combined  fleet,  which  made  no  attempt  to  op- 
pose his  passage.      The  British  admiral,   like  his  The  English 
renowned  predecessor  Drake   in   similar   circum-  voured  t^' 
stances,  endeavoured  to  entice  the  enemy  into  the  J^*"^ 
narrow  seas,  where  they  could  not  have  sufficiently  the  narrow 
expanded  their  force ;  but  perhaps  dreading  the  fate  ****•• 
of  the  former  armada,  when  it  presumed  to  brave 
England  on  her  own  element,  they  retired.    The  The  enemy 
enemy  accompanied  this  ostentatious  exhibition  of  ^^^^' 
their  fleet,  with  threats  of  an  invasion  by  a  powerfiil 
army.     The  northern   provinces    of  France  were  F»nce 
every  where  in  motion  ;  forces  were  marched  down  l^ml^  "' 
to  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Britanny ;  the  ports 
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in  the  Bay  and  in  the  Channel  were  crowded  with 
shipping :  and  the  general  and  principal  officers 
were  named  by  the  king  to  command  and  act  in  a 
grand  intended  expedition.  The  British  govern- 
ment, with  suitable  vigilance  and  activity,  prepared 
to  defeat  the  expected  attack.  Numerous  cruizers 
were  stationed  in  the  Channel,  to  watch  the  enemy's 
motions ;  the  militia  were  embodied ;  they  and  the 
regular  troops  marched  to  our  southern  coasts,  and 
cattle,  horses,  and  whatever  else  could  be  conveni- 
ently moved,  were,  by  a  proclamation,  driven  into 
the  interior  country.  The  prospect  of  such  danger 
roused  the  national  spirit ;  party  disputes  were  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people  for  a  time  forgotten ;  they 
no  longer  enquirea  whether  North  or  Fox  would 
make  the  ablest  minister,  but  agreed  in  thinking 
that  Britain,  an  independent  and  free  state,  was 
happier,  than  she  could  be  as  the  dependent  pro- 
vince of  an  arbitrary  monarchy.  These  thoughts, 
and  the  consequent  sentiments,  animated  every  loyal 
and  patriotic  heart.  Public  bodies  and  private  in- 
dividuals made  voluntary  contributions  to  raise  men 
for  the  defence  of  their  king  and  country.  But 
our  exertions  were  not  confined  to  defence  :  while 
this  mighty  armament  hovered  over  our  coasts,  a 
squadron  of  ships,  under  commodore  Johnstone, 
alarmed  the  opposite  shores  of  France;  our  cruizers 
.and  privateers  annoyed  the  trade  of  our  enemies; 
our  owii  rich  mercantile  fleets  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies  came  safe  into  harbour,  while  the 
Bourbon  armament  was  at  sea.  The  combined 
host  returned  to  Brest  harbour,  where  the  bad  state 
of  their  ships,  and  sickness  of  their  crews,  confined 
them  to  port  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  Thus 
the  approach  of  this  immense  equipment,  and  the 
threatened  invasion,  proved  mere  empty  bravadoes. 
Sir  Charles  Hardy  continued  till  the  beginning  of 
November  to  cruize  with  his  fleet     In  spite  of  her 
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combined  enemies,  Britannia  still  ruled  the  waves,  chap. 
The  only  commercial  fleet  that  was  in  any  danger,  ^  xxih. 
owed  its  peril  to  a  private  adventurer.     PaulJones,      1779. 
in  the  end  of  July,  sailed  with  a  squadron,  consisting 
of  a  forty  gun  ship,  a    frigate  of  thirty-six,  and 
another  of  thirbr-two  guns,  a  brig  of  twelve  guns^ 
and  a  cutter,  from  port  L'Orient,  to  intercept  our 
homeward-bound  fleet  from  the  Baltic.    These  mer- 
4;hantmen  were  under  the  convoy  of  the  Serapis,  of 
forty-four  guns,  captain  Pierson,  and  the  Countess 
of  Scarborough,  of  twenty  guns,    captain  Percy. 
On  the  23d  of  September,  captain  Pierson  having 
discovered  the  enemy  ofFScarborou^,  made  signal 
to  the  convoy  to  run  ashore  ^s  soon  as  possible ; 
;and  when  near  enough  to  perceive  the  superior  force 
of  the  enemy,  summoned  the  other  frigate  Jto  Jiis 
side.  Jones,  trusting  to  the  numbers  of  his  men  and 
^ns,  offered  battle ;  being  within  musket  shot,  he 
attacked  the  Serapis,  and  attempted  to  board  her, 
but  was  repulsed.     Captain  Pierson,  after  gallantly 
maintaining  the  contest  for  a  long  time  against  the 
two  largest  ships  of  the  enemy,  at  length  seeing  no 
hopes   of  success,  in  mercy  to  his  men  struck  his 
colours.     Percy,  with  his  twenty  gun  ship,  made  a 
no  less  valiant  defence  against  Jones's   frigate  of 
thirty-two,  but  was  compelled  to  strike.     The  loss 
of  the  British  in  killed  and  wounded  was  great; 
but  that  of  the  enemy  much  greater.     Jones's  own 
«hip  was  so  greatly  damaged,  that  she  sunk  two 
days  afterwards.     In  this  engagement,  two  of  the 
king's  ships  were  lost;  but  their  resistance  saved 
the  whole  convoy,  which   escaped    into   diifejent 

harbourSi  ^  investment 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Spain  was  Gibral-  ofcibraitaf- 
tar  J  accordingly  preparations  were  early  made  for 
proceeding  against  that    fortress.     Aware  of  the 
natural  strength  of  the  place,  of  the  number  and 
valour  of  its  defenders,  lately  reinforced  with  troops, 
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CHAP,  and  supplied  with  ammunition  and  stores,  tlie  iSpa^* 
^""'    niards  saw  th^tt  a  siege  would  be  impracticable^  and 

'  J 779.  that  the  only  means  of  reduction  was  blockade : 
they  therefore^  in  July,  invested  it  by  sea  and 
land,  but  made  no  impression  during  the  first  cam- 
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